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THE  CAF£  AFRICAINE 

"  Sapristi  !  But  he  is  a  droll  one — that  solemn 
little  Jacques  Poulard !  He  can — how  is  it  you  say  it  in 
English  ? — oh  yes — he  can  *  pull  the  leg '  so  that  the 
leg's  owner  thinks  our  little  Jacques  is  as  wise  as  that 
old  Voltaire.  See  the  big  one  he  has  in  tow  now. 
Jacques  is  making  him  think  this  is  the  Folies  Marigny. 
A  fat  bourgeois — away  from  his  wife  and  pigs. 
Wants  to  be  a  devil  for  a  week ;  but  must  be  sure  he 
gets  his  money's  worth.  Ah,  well,  Jacques  will  see  to 
his  money.  The  purse  will  go  flat — so — so."  The 
speaker,  a  petite  brunette,  pressed  her  finger  tips  to- 
gether, slowly  and  softly;  then  blew  a  kiss  with  her 
finger  tips  in  the  air.  "  Good-bye,  pretty  gold  pieces ! 
Ah,  bah !  But  I  pity  that  fat  pig's  wife !  "  She  looked 
at  the  girl  on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  "  Have  you 
danced  with  the  pig  yet,  Rosalie?  He  has  the  hug  of  a 
bear." 
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"  Not  yet.  He  seems  to  prefer  Josephine  and  you, 
Colette.  However,  Vm  not  jealous.  My  taste  runs  to 
grasshoppers.'* 

*'  You  are  particular,  aren't  you  ?  "  The  brunette's 
eyes  had  a  shifty,  almost  sullen  look  as  they  regarded 
the  other.    "  Don't  you  like  the  crowd?  " 

**  Why,  of  course  I  do,"  said  Rose  Webb  with  her 
friendly  smile.  "  If  Jim  and  I  didn't  like  it,  we'd  go 
somewhere  else." 

"  Ah,  you  would,  would  you  ?    Globe  trotters,  eh  ?  " 

Rose's  smile  grew  more  comprehensive,  included 
the  whole  of  the  room,  wherein  small  tables  were  a 
frame  for  half-a-dozen  or  so  dancing  couples.  "  We 
have  done  considerable  trotting.  Birds  of  passage  is 
what  they  used  to  call  such  as  us  out  in  the  States." 

''The  States?  You  were  born  there,  weren't  you? 
You  are  what  they  call  a  girl  from  the  Golden  West." 
Colette  Dufranc's  language  was  a  curious  combination 
of  correct  French,  the  patois  of  the  countryside  of 
Touraine,  the  argot  of  a  Parisian  gamin,  interspersed 
just  now  with  an  occasional  word  or  two  of  English 
for  the  benefit  of  her  companion. 

"  My  dad  had  a  ranch  in  Montana.  That's  almost 
as  far  west  as  you  can  get.  It's  a  great  country.  No 
little  truck  gardens  out  there.  Everything's  on  a  big 
scale." 

"  Why'd    you    leave    It  ? "      Colette's    face,    dark- 
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skinned,  impish  often,  inquisitive  always,  justified  her 
nickname  of  the  human  question  mark. 

Rose  understood  what  lay  back  of  the  question. 
Slowly  she  shook  her  head.  "  No,  no,  my  dear ;  I 
didn't  have  to  go.  I  left  because  Jim  came  along,  and 
we  wanted  to  get  married.  Dad  thought  I  was  too 
young;  I'd  just  turned  seventeen;  but  Jim  and  I 
thought  differently,  so  we  up  and  ran  away." 

"  Like  it  here  better  than  out  in  that  place  where 
you  came  from  ?  " 

Rose  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  I've  liked  it  pretty 
well  most  everywhere  we've  been,"  she  answered 
enigmatically. 

**  You've  kept  your  man,  haven't  you,  Rosalie  my 
friend?  You've  had  an  eye  to  Josephine  and 
Paulette?  Eh  bien,  we'll  see  what  we'll  see.  The 
luck  runs  well  these  days.  Here  comes  that  pig  from 
the  country !    Is  it  you  or  me  he  wants  ?  " 

"  You,  little  one." 

Rose  was  right.  The  large,  red-complexioned  agri- 
culturist bore  down  on  the  two  at  the  table,  bowed, 
spread  out  his  hands  and  invited  Colette  to  dance. 
She  stood  up,  and  as  she  moved  away  in  the  arms  of 
the  bear  she  made  a  grimace  at  Rose  that  set  the  latter 
to  laughing. 

The  laugh  died  away  on  her  lips  and  she  took  a  sip 
from  her  glass  of  sweetened  water.    She  was  thought- 
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ful  to-night;  and  she  knew  she  should  not  be  thought- 
ful— her  companions  wouldn't  like  it.  Already  she 
had  had  a  warning  from  Colette.  '*  Don't  you  like  the 
crowd?"  had  been  more  than  a  casual  question.  There 
were  whispers  in  the  air  this  spring-time  evening. 

Doubts  had  come  to  Rose  Webb,  thicker  and  thicker 
in  the  last  few  weeks.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  was  really  afraid.  She  had  not  been  afraid  when 
she  ran  away  with  Jim,  nor  in  the  adventurous  months 
that  had  followed  in  California  and  South  America. 
Jim  was  a  floater,  a  gambler,  and  there  had  been  plenty 
of  times  when  only  a  turn  of  luck  had  stood  between 
them  and  starvation ;  but  Rose  was  a  gambler,  too ;  for 
three  years  she  had  loved  the  excitement  of  using  the 
wits  of  the  two  of  them  to  pay  for  their  ale  and  cakes. 

But  now — in  this  dance  hall  at  the  rear  of  the  Cafe 
Africaine  in  the  French  city  of  Tours?  She  had  been 
in  such  places  before,  in  San  Francisco  and  Rio  and 
Buenos  Aires.  She  knew  the  place  and  the  people. 
There  was  always  a  fat  fool,  with  his  pockets  to  be 
picked,  over  the  gaming  table  or  in  some  other  way. 
There  were  always  such  as  Colette  and  Josephine  and 
Jacques  Poulard  and  that  thin-faced,  bearded  hawk 
of  a  Roubet.  Jim  and  she  had  always  been  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Jim  was  the  same  as  ever;  as  faithful  to  her  as  al- 
ways.    She  was  sure  of  that;  though  she  knew  how 
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much  some  of  the  others  would  have  Hked  to  lure  him 
away.  Colette  had  thrown  out  hints,  to  make  her 
jealous.  At  the  thought  Rose  smiled.  She  knew  her 
own  hold  over  her  husband.  But  Jim  was  a  simple 
male,  he  would  go  along  with  the  crowd  and  gamble 
or  fight  if  need  be.  He  had  none  of  her  intuitions. 
He  didn't  feel,  as  she  did,  the  pitfalls  of  the  immediate 
future. 

Strange  she  should  feel  this  way  to-night; — and 
yet  it  was  only  the  culmination  of  weeks  of  feeling. 
What  were  they  doing — they  two?  Wastrels,  strays, 
vagabonds.  And  yet  Jim  came  of  good  stock,  and 
had  been  a  cattleman  when  first  he  went  to  Montana; 
and  she  had  been  brought  up  by  a  respectable,  God- 
fearing, Yankee  father.  Poor  dad !  He  had  died  the 
winter  after  she  had  left  him,  when  she  and  Jim  were 
too  far  away  to  get  back  for  his  forgiveness.  Rose 
shivered,  and  rubbed  her  hands  close  together.  What 
would  dad  think  of  her  and  Jim  if  he  could  see  them 
now? 

That  hawk  of  a  Roubet  strolled  over,  his  fists  in  his 
great  baggy  trousers  pockets,  and  perched  on  the  edge 
of  Rose's  table.  He  fancied  himself  as  a  picturesque 
character,  a  villain  out  of  the  opera,  a  sinister  figure 
that  would  inspire  awe  in  the  breasts  of  good  trades- 
people. He  took  his  cigarette  from  his  bearded  lips 
and  held  it  in  his  brown,  talon-like  fingers.     "  And 
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how  is  our  little  Madame  Webb  this  evening?  "  (His 
pronunciation  of  her  name  was  a  ludicrous  attempt.) 
"  Enjoying  the  play  from  her  private  box,  as 
usual?" 

Rose  smiled ;  she  had  learned  to  smile  under  any  and 
all  circumstances — and  oddly  enough  her  smile  had 
never  yet  acquired  the  shiftiness  or  shallowness  of 
Colette's,  who  was  her  own  age,  twenty  years  and  a 
half.  "  I  was  admiring  the  way  that  Josephine  keeps 
step  with  that  awkward  fellow.  She  is  a  wonderful 
dancer,  that  Josephine  of  yours." 

"  Of  mine?  No,  no."  He  slid  down  into  a  chair; 
he  had  the  sinuous  grace  of  a  cat.  ''  You  like  the 
little  cafe,  and  our  people  of  Tours,  and  the  country 
fairs  ?     You  find  them  profitable  ?  " 

Inwardly  she  shrank,  chill  to  her  finger  tips.  And 
yet  she  had  often  talked  with  men  as  evil  as  this 
Roubet. 

A  toss  of  her  head,  crowned  with  its  red-gold  hair, 
her  chief  claim  to  beauty,  and  again  the  smile  in  her 
clear  blue  eyes.  "  Assuredly.  They  are  all  very  at- 
tractive." 

"  Jeem  " — so  he  pronounced  her  husband's  name — 
"  is  a  clever  fellow.  He  takes  the  little  commissions, 
and  is  content.  But  the  great  gambles  ?  "  A  shrug. 
His  meaning  was  obvious ;  Jim  Webb  would  never  ob- 
tain to  the  pinnacles  that  lay  before  a  Roubet. 
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"  We  live,"  said  Rose,  with  that  look  on  her  face 
intended  to  indicate  a  butterfly  enjoyment. 

"  I  know  some  things,"  the  hawk  head  nodded. 
"  Things  that  will  make  several  worthy  citizens  open 
their  money  boxes." 

It  was  true  then — what  she  had  heard.  Some  of 
these  mates  of  Jim's  and  hers  were  trafficking  in  se- 
crets, selling  savory  morsels  to  unsavory  bidders, 
bleeding  poor  fools  who  had  skeletons  in  their  closets 
they  wanted  no  one  to  see. 

A  wave  of  disgust  swept  over  her,  and  the  pink  in 
her  cheeks  vanished.  She  drew  her  handkerchief 
from  her  sleeve  and  twisted  it  into  a  rope.  .  .  . 
And  Roubet  went  on  with  his  veiled  hints  and  stories. 

She  knew  what  Jim  was  doing;  he  was  drawing  a 
commission  from  the  Cafe  Africaine  for  all  the  busi- 
ness he  brought  there,  and  from  several  gambling  con- 
cerns that  operated  at  the  country  fairs.  Sometimes 
he  played  himself,  but  always  with  caution.  Well, 
men  wanted  to  gamble;  and  if  a  stranger,  who  had 
taken  a  liking  to  the  young  American,  was  glad  to  be 
put  in  the  way  of  a  game  of  hazard — why,  what  was 
the  harm  of  helping  him  to  his  pleasure?  So  she  had 
thought;  but  now — now  she  knew  that  Jim  and  she 
were  not  a  bit  better  than  most  of  the  scum  that  had 
floated  around  the  mining  towns  in  the  west  and  that 
her  dad  had  so  bitterly  despised. 
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Roubet  was  whispering.  His  fingers  fell  on  her 
hand  beneath  the  table.  She  had  known  such  a  touch 
before;  it  had  been  an  occasional  part  of  her  adven- 
tures. Now,  however,  her  face  grew  red  with  shame, 
and  she  managed  a  smile  with  an  effort. 

*'  Little  Rosalie,  I  have  money.  Not  so  much  as  I 
will  have — but  I  am  a  wonderful  spender." 

Somehow  her  blue  eyes  contrived  to  be  soft  and 
admiring;  for  so  a  dove  must  look  at  a  hawk. 
*'  Every  one  says  that  of  you,"  she  murmured.  *'  Oh 
yes,  I  am  not  blind." 

The  muscles  in  the  bearded  face  twitched.  Above 
everything  else  Roubet  loved  his  spendthrift  reputa- 
tion. "  A  pretty  woman — of  a  fair  skin — Ah,  there 
is  only  your  Anglo-Saxon  coldness !  " 

She  contrived  to  give  his  hand  a  faint  returning 
pressure,  and  slowly  drew  her  fingers  away.  "  I  am 
not  so  cold — not  here  in  this  room  at  least,"  she  added 

hurriedly.     "  The   warmth "     She   laughed ;   the 

warmth  of  that  smoke-filled,  crowded  dance  hall  was 
apparent. 

Roubet's  eyes  glinted;  he  knew  the  little  American 
was  afraid  of  him.    He  said: 

"  See !  It  is  spring.  You  have  never  known  spring 
in  Touraine.  And  summer !  Ah,  that  is  adorable !  " 
He  gestured  like  a  poet.  "  The  good  Jeem — well,  he 
is  an  old  story ;  read  to  the  last  line.    And  he  is 
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Eh  bien,  there  are  some  who  find  him  not  too  adapt- 
able. The  sun  sets  and  the  moon  rises."  The 
bearded  Hps  whispered  on;  the  eyes,  with  their  pin- 
points of  Hght,  focused,  narrowed,  and  brightened. 

Rose  shrank,  dumb  and  chill  in  this  flow.  Again 
it  seemed  to  her  there  had  sounded  a  warning.  Jim 
was  not  too  adaptable !  The  crowd  had  some  grudge 
against  him.  And  she  knew  what  a  grudge  meant 
among  this  kind  of  people. 

She  felt  like  a  tight-rope  walker.  Sometimes  she 
had  felt  that  way  before,  when  men  made  love  to  her. 
But  then  her  nerves  had  been  steady,  those  of  a  girl 
of  the  west  brought  up  to  take  care  of  herself.  Now 
she  was  unstrung  and  wretched.  She  was  afraid  of 
this  man,  afraid  of  Colette,  afraid  of  Josephine,  whose 
lover  Roubet  was  or  had  been.  What  was  going  to 
happen? 

Roubet  talked  and  she  pretended  to  listen,  not  car- 
ing how  he  might  interpret  her  occasional  nod  and 
smile.  She  loathed  him,  of  course ;  but  no  more  than 
she  loathed  all  the  sights  about  her,  the  girls  with  their 
tricky  eyes,  the  men  with  their  leers  and  postures,  that 
fat  fool  of  a  farmer,  with  his  wife  and  children  at 
home ;  as  she  loathed  even  the  squeaky,  strident  violins 
and  the  yellow-greenish  lights. 

Words  caught  her  ear  again;  a  sentence  or  two 
hammered  itself  out  more  clearly  on  her  consciousness 
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from  the  low,  fervid  utterances  of  the  satyr  whose 
knees  touched  her  skirt.  *'  We'll  make  them  pay. 
.  .  .  The  circle  will  make  them  pay.  .  .  .  I'll 
send  them  all  our  little  mystic  messages — the  picture 
on  the  card.  And  they  ought  to  pay,  my  pretty  Rosa- 
lie !  Why  should  a  man  or  woman  do  wrong  and  not 
make  a  reckoning  for  it  ?  They  do — here  at  least,  lit- 
tle one.     I  see  to  that  myself !  ** 

Those  who  did  wrong  must  make  a  reckoning! 
Yes,  that  was  what  dad  had  said  in  the  days  when  he 
had  tried  to  be  mother  as  well  as  father  to  his  wilful 
daughter.  And  the  reckoning  was  coming  now  for 
her  and  Jim?  She  knew  that  whatever  else  the  two 
of  them  had  done  since  they  had  started  out  together 
they  had  not  lived  as  honest  folk  should. 

She  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  man — green  eyes 
that  made  her  think  of  a  snake — and  as  if  at  a  signal 
his  fingers  began  to  creep  along  her  arm.  She  wanted 
to  cry  out,  to  strike  him — but  that  would  be  madness 
here,  in  this  den  of  the  underworld  where  Roubet  was 
one  of  the  kings. 

She  gasped :  "  Oh,  no !  Please  not  now !  *'  And 
then  she  saw  Jim  come  through  the  door  that  led  from 
the  front  of  the  house.  "  Here  comes  my  man  now." 
(She  used  the  term  of  the  quarter.)  "Move  away. 
Ah,  please  move  away !  '*  And  lifting  her  hand,  she 
beckoned  to  her  husband. 
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Roubet  murmured: 

"For  the  moment — yes.  But  I  shall  have  more 
to  tell  you/*  She  caught  a  few  ugly  phrases  as  he 
turned. 

Jim,  slim  and  dark,  looking  so  much  cleaner  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  men  in  the  room,  had  caught  her 
signal  and  wa.s  coming  to  her. 

She  stood  up,  relieved  beyond  measure,  and  waved 
Roubet  away  with  another  smile.  And  then:  "  Oh, 
Jim!  I  am  simply  stifling!  Let's  get  a  little  fresh 
air. 

They  were  out  in  the  starlight.  The  street  was 
mean  and  narrow,  a  rabbit  warren  at  the  side  of  the 
cafe.  Rose  clung  to  Jim  like  a  vine  to  its  pole.  "  Why 
hello,  hello !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  what's  come  over  the 
little  woman?  " 

"  I'm  afraid." 

His  arm  went  round  her  tight.  "  That  doesn^t 
sound  like  Rose  Webb.  She  isn't  scared  of  these  little 
mannikins." 

"But  I  am.  That  fellow  Roubet.  *  .  .  Oh, 
how  I  hate  him !  '* 

She  felt  Jim's  arm  contract.  "  He's  a  beast.  I'll 
keep  my  eye  on  him." 

"  No,  no ;  I  didn't  mean  that.  It's  not  only  he ;  it's 
them  all.    Jim,  they  hate  us." 

"  I  guess  we  can  stand  some  hate.    Business  is  good 
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here  this  spring."  And  as  he  drew  her  along  the  street 
he  went  on  in  his  joking  tone:  "  I  got  some  gold  pieces 
to-day  to  put  in  the  family  stocking." 

**  Jim,  we've  got  to  do  differently." 

"Differently?"  he  said,  puzzled.  "Aren't  you 
happy,  Rose  ? " 

"  No.  I've  been  thinking."  Her  voice  was  utterly 
serious.  "  I'm  beginning  to  pay  for  the  way  we've 
been  living.    People  have  to  pay,  you  know." 

"  For  the  way  we've  been  living?  " 

"  We've  been — unrespectable.  We  haven't  a  decent 
friend  except  Julie  Lafore.  And  we  haven't  lived  with 
respectable  people  since  we  left  the  States." 

''  I  don't  like  respectable  people — most  of  them," 
he  said  lightly.  *'  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  Turn 
grocer  boy  or  work  in  a  factory  ?  " 

His  tone  disturbed  her;  it  seemed  as  if  this  careless 
husband  of  hers  would  never  grasp  her  deeper  mean- 
ings. "  I  don't  want  to  be  afraid — for  you  or  for  me 
— or  for  our  baby." 

He  looked  at  her,  soberly  now.     "Ah,  that's  it." 

They  had  come  to  a  little  square,  moist  and  fragrant 
with  new  leaves  and  grass.  He  led  her  to  a  bench. 
"The  baby — will  make  a  difference?"  he  said,  half 
asking  a  question,  half  stating  a  fact. 

Seated,  Rose  rested  her  head  on  Jim's  shoulder. 
"  When  the  baby  comes  we  must  make  things  as  safe 
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as  we  can  for  it.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  don't  think  eitlier  of 
us  has  reaHzed  what  we've  been  doing." 

He  nodded.  "  I  understand.  I  suppose  a  woman 
does  get  to  thinking  at  such  a  time.  Well,  we've  saved 
up  a  little  money;  and  I'm  going  to  make  a  point  of 
saving  more.  I've  my  finger  in  several  good-sized 
pies." 

"  These  people  here  think  we  are  misers,  Jim. 
Colette  has  told  me  that  more  than  once  lately.  They 
want  all  to  share  alike." 

"  Be  damned  to  them  then !  I  don't  care  what  they 
want ! " 

"  But  we  must  care,  as  long  as  we're  with  them.'* 

"  What  IS  it  you  want  ?  To  leave  Tours  ?  .  .  . 
No,  no,  I  couldn't  do  that.  I  must  take  in  some  more 
money  first.  They're  doing  a  good  business  out  at 
the  country  fairs.    And  summer's  almost  here." 

"  Yesterday,"  said  Rose,  "  I  was  out  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I  went  by  the  entrance  to  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful old  chateaux.  A  woman  and  a  little  boy — ^he 
couldn't  have  been  more  than  six  or  seven — were  turn- 
ing in  at  the  gates.  She  looked  so  sweet  and  happy  as 
she  smiled  at  him.  And  they  both  seemed  so  safe — 
so  safe ! " 

He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  "  We'll  go  back 
home  next  year  if  you  want  to.  We'll  take  the  baby 
to  see  the  States.     But  I  must  get  money  first — you 
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can't  cross  the  ocean  for  nothing.  Be  content  here  a 
little  longer,  Rose.  We've  weathered  worse  storms 
than  this — and  this  is  all  in  your  mind,  dear.  I  find 
things  all  right." 

"  They're  not,  Jim!  I  feel  they're  not!  I've  talked 
with  Roubet  and  Colette  to-night." 

He  made  an  impatient  gesture.  "  They're  not  worth 
your  notice,  dear." 

*'  But  they  are !  They're  evil.  And  evil  is  worth 
our  notice.  They've  got  a  hold  on  us.  We've  put  our- 
selves in  their  power." 

"  I'd  like  to  see  them  try  any  monkey  business !  " 
Jim's  voice  rose  in  scorn.  "  Come  along.  You're 
tired.    Let's  go  to  Julie  Lafore's." 

She  couldn't  make  him  share  her  premonitions,  and 
that  very  fact  increased  her  own  fear.  She  let  him 
draw  her  to  her  feet  and  clasp  her  arm  in  his. 

In  the  path  she  looked  over  her  shoulder;  her  eyes 
kept  seeking  the  shadows  behind  the  trees.  And  it 
came  to  her  suddenly  how  a  small  animal  must  feel  as 
it  ran  through  the  forest  at  night. 


II 

AT  JULIE'S  HOUSE 

Summer  was  loath  to  leave  the  old  city  on  the 
Loire,  and  returned  in  mid-October  of  that  year  for 
a  lingering  caress.  The  last  of  the  roses  bloomed  on 
the  trellis  in  the  little  garden  of  Mademoiselle  Julie 
Lafore;  soft  breezes  stirred  the  leaves  on  the  plane 
trees  and  on  the  ancient  horse  chestnut  that  towered 
above  the  high  brick  wall. 

The  night — with  its  slender,  curving  moon  and  its 
great  sea  of  stars — was  too  full  of  allure  to  be  spent 
indoors.  Rose  Webb  saw  that  her  baby — ^her  tiny 
daughter  Evelyn — was  snugly  tucked  in  her  crib — 
an  old  clothes-basket — and  then  turned  to  the  tall 
woman  who  was  looking  over  her  shoulder.  "  Shall 
we  sit  outside,  Julie?    I'm  not  going  to  sew  to-night." 

Julie  Lafore  nodded.  She  was  not  a  talkative  per- 
son, but  had  been  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  young 
American  woman  in  the  last  few  months.  Jim  and 
Rose  had  rented  a  room  from  her  soon  after  they  had 
come  to  Tours  in  the  winter  before,  and  the  French- 
woman, alone  in  the  world,  her  sole  occupation  the 
tending  of  the  small  house  and  garden  inherited  from 
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her  parents,  had  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  the 
couple.  She  was  ten  years  older  than  Rose,  and  un- 
der a  seemingly  stolid  exterior  had  a  heart  of  gold. 
She  loved  Rose's  baby,  born  under  her  roof,  as  if  it 
had  been  her  own. 

The  slim,  golden-haired  mother — her  cheeks  just 
beginning  to  show  their  former  bloom — and  the 
black-haired,  large  limbed  woman  went  out  to  their 
favorite  bench  beneath  the  horse  chestnut.  "  I  wish 
Jim  would   come  home  soon,"   sighed  Rose.     "  I — 

I It  seems  as  if  I  were  just  as  timid  as  ever 

when  he  isn't  back  bv  dark." 

Julie  understood.  She  knew  what  Rose  Webb's 
fears  had  been  all  that  summer.  She  didn't  approve 
of  Jim  Webb's  method  of  making  a  living,  and  now 
that  he  had  a  daughter,  she  approved  less  than  ever. 
But  it  wasn't  her  affair  to  criticize  the  husband. 
"  Perhaps  some  day  soon  he'll  be  able  to  arrange 
things  so  he  can  be  with  you  every  evening." 

"  He  wants  to  make  a  little  more  money  first. 
That's  what  he's  thinking  of  now  all  the  time — since 
the  baby  was  born.  A  little  more  money,  and  we  can 
go  back  to  the  States.  But,  Julie,  what  I'm  afraid 
is — they  don't  want  him  to  keep  his  money.  They 
want  him  to  spend  it  with  them." 

"  They  know  he  has  you  and  Evelyn  to  look  out 
for,"  came  the  quiet,  reassuring  voice. 
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"  A  lot  they  care  about  us !  Oh,  they're  a  wicked 
crowd !  JuHe,  you  don't  know  the  half  I  know  about 
them."  Rose  looked  up  at  the  moon,  now  swinging 
above  the  plane  trees.  "  I'm  ashamed — ^when  I  think 
of  my  baby — of  the  life  Jim  and  I  have  been  leading. 
If  we  could  only  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  begin  again." 

A  touch  on  her  hand  was  the  answer. 

"  I  want  that  dear  little  darling  to  have  some  of 
the  good  things  of  life.  Suppose  she  should  grow  up 
and  find  that  her  parents  had  been  no  better  than 
we've  been!  Oh,  do  you  think  we'll  ever  get  out  of 
this  awful  net  we're  in?"  There  was  a  catch  and  a 
half  sob.  "  Julie — Jim  and  I  aren't  the  sort  of  people 
who  ought  to  have  a  child.  We  haven't  a  home  any- 
where, and  I  don't  believe  that  Jim  really  wants  one. 
He  likes  to  go  knocking  about,  seeing  the  world  and 
taking  things  easy.  And  the  people  we  pick  up. 
.  .  .  Like  those  at  the  Cafe  Africaine.  .  .  . 
Why,  I'd  be  ashamed  to  have  Evelyn  see  them." 

The  older  woman  nodded.  She  knew  Roubet  and 
his  ilk.  "  Scum  of  the  earth ! "  she  called  them  to 
herself.  "  You  are  right  about  them.  How  most  of 
them  keep  out  of  jail  is  a  mystery  to  me." 

Rose  glanced  at  her  friend.  "  Julie,  youVe  never 
thought  ill  of  Jim  and  me,  have  you?  Not  thought 
us  really  wicked,  I  mean?" 

Julie  had  thought  all  manner  of  things  of  Jim 
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Webb;  hard  things  at  times;  but  now,  as  she  looked 
at  those  sweet,  beseeching  eyes,  she  shook  her  head. 
"  No,  little  Rose,  I  have  always  known  that  you  were 
honest."  The  words,  spoken  in  her  slow  voice, 
sounded  cold  and  hard  in  her  ears.  *'  I  have  felt  as 
if  you  were  my  little  sister,"  she  added  gently.  "  One 
who  set  out  into  a  difficult  world  when  she  was  very 
young." 

"  Ah,  Julie,  you  are  so  dear !  And  yet  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  deserve  such  nice  things  as  you  say.  I  ran 
away  from  my  father,  and  I  liked  the  way  Jim  and  I 
lived.  I  didn't  want  to  have  any  responsibility."  A 
shrug  and  a  pouting  smile.  **  And  now  here  I  am,  in 
France,  with  a  baby  daughter,  and  a  husband  who 
won't  do  what  I  want." 

They  sat  in  silence,  soothed  by  the  warm  night. 
And  presently  on  the  breeze  came  the  sound  of  distant 
voices.  The  voices  dropped  away,  and  instead  was 
the  patter  of  hurrying  feet.  There  was  a  rap  at  the 
wooden  gate  in  the  high  wall ;  a  shower  of  raps,  quick 
and  disturbing. 

Rose's  heart  leaped  to  her  throat.  "  What  do  you 
suppose  it  is?  "  she  demanded. 

"  I'll  see,"  said  Julie.  She  walked  to  the  gate,  drew 
the  bolt,  lifted  the  latch. 

Jim  Webb  came  in  instantly.  Once  inside,  he  shot 
the  bolt  back  in  place. 
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Rose  was  before  him,  white  faced.  "  Why, 
Jim " 

"  They  want  our  money.  They  say  I  haven't 
played  fair.  It's  Roubet  and  Poulard  and  the  others. 
.  .  .  They've  been  drinking  all  day,  and  they're 
mad.  .  .  .  They  called  me  a  miser.'*  He 
stopped  a  second  for  breath.  "  Rose,  get  the  stock- 
ing and  the  baby.  You've  got  to  be  out  of  the  house 
before  they  come." 

The  hour  of  her  fears  had  struck!  And  yet  she 
stared  at  him  uncomprehending,  amazed. 

"Go,  Rose!"  he  repeated  quickly.  "Get  the 
money  and  the  baby!  I  can  keep  the  crowd  out  here 
for  a  short  time !  " 

"Where  shall  we  go?"  she  asked.  All  the  time 
the  clamor  was  nearing  the  gate. 

"  Take  the  road  to  Blois.  I'll  catch  up  with  you — 
when  I  get  out  of  this." 

She  turned.  Julie  was  at  her  elbow.  "  All  right, 
Jim."     She  started  toward  the  house;  looked  back. 

"  Oh,  Jim — you — you What  can  you  do  with 

them?" 

"  I  can  look  out  for  myself."  His  words  were 
sharp  and  staccato. 

The  two  women  were  in  the  hall.  Outside  there 
were  blows  at  the  gate  and  a  great  confusion  of 
voices. 
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In  the  room  above  stairs  Rose  said: 

"  The  stocking's  under  the  mattress  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed."  And  she  pulled  open  a  drawer  of  the 
bureau  and  emptied  a  pile  of  infant's  garments  on 
to  the  floor. 

Julie  found  the  stocking,  distorted  out  of  all  shape 
by  gold  and  silver  pieces,  the  fortune  of  the  Webbs. 
She  took  Rose's  hat  and  cloak  from  their  hooks  in  a 
curtained  corner.  Once  she  glanced  from  the  win- 
dow, with  the  wild  thought  of  ordering  the  thieves 
away — but  the  glance  showed  that  such  use  of  breath 
would  be  idle. 

In  the  dim  light  Rose  was  fumbling  through  the 
things  on  the  floor  for  the  few  indispensable  articles 
she  must  take.  "  Here's  the  stocking,"  said  Julie. 
"  Let  me  get  the  clothing.  Wake  Evelyn  and  wrap 
her  up  in  that  shawl." 

Julie  ran  from  the  room,  to  fetch  some  things  of 
her  own.  Rose  dropped  the  precious  stocking  on  a 
table  near  the  window  and  bent  over  the  crib.  Un- 
consciously she  kept  murmuring:  "  Jim — oh,  Jim — 
Jim " 

Next  thing  she  knew  there  was  a  man  at  the  win^ 
dow;  some  one  had  climbed  up  the  trellis  and  was 
holding  on  to  the  sill. 

"  Ah  ha !  "  said  a  grating  voice,  "  it's  the  little  lady. 
I've  come  to  make  you  a  call." 
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The  man  was  Jacques  Poulard.  His  face,  usually  a 
mask,  was  now  lit  with  cunning  and  greed.  His  eyes 
took  in  the  room  and  fixed  on  the  odd-shaped  stock- 
ing. 

The  bureau  was  close  to  Rose.  In  a  second  she  had 
the  drawer  open  and  the  little  revolver  Jim  kept  there 
was  clutched  in  her  hand. 

Poulard  had  straddled  the  sill  and  was  now  reach- 
ing for  the  stocking. 

"  Get  out !  "  cried  Rose.    "  Get  out !  " 

The  answer  was  a  derisive  chuckle.  "  Not  yet,  lit- 
tle lady,  not  yet.    I  said  I  would  make  you  a  call." 

Like  a  flash  Rose  aimed  and  fired. 

She  heard  the  man  scream,  then  groan.  She  saw 
his  leg  twitch,  his  hands  clutch  at  the  frame,  then 
slip; — she  saw  him  disappear. 

Her  strength  gave  way;  she  fell  to  her  knees, 
trembling.  To  Julie,  coming  into  the  room,  she  cried : 
"  Fve  killed  him — Fve  killed  Poulard.  IVe  shot 
him ! " 

Julie  picked  her  up.  "  Rose,  be  still !  Listen  to 
me  now.  Get  your  wits  together.  WeVe  got  to  get 
away  from  here." 

The  baby  was  awake  and  crying.  Julie  took  it 
from  the  clothes-basket,  put  it  in  Rose's  arms,  caught 
up  the  stocking  and  the  bundle  of  garments.  She 
threw  the  cloak  over  Rose's  shoulder  and  twined  her 
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own  strong  arm  about  the  young  mother's  waist. 
"  Jim  said,  '  Take  the  road  to  Blois.'  He'll  follow 
us.    Have  courage!    Hold  the  baby  close." 

When  they  got  down-stairs  the  door  to  the  garden 
was  closed.    "  Oh,  Jim "  murmured  Rose. 

"  He  wants  you  to  get  away,"  said  Julie,  and  forced 
her  friend  to  the  door  on  to  the  street. 

The  road  to  Blois  lay  open,  unmolested,  before 
them.  The  tall  Frenchwoman  and  the  frightened 
American  girl-mother  went  hurrying  along  it.  It 
was  a  nightmare  to  Rose,  one  of  the  visions  of  the 
last  twelvemonth  come  true.  And  over  and  over  she 
shuddered,  so  that  the  child  in  her  arms  gave  little 
cries. 

Meantime  Jim  Webb  lay  on  his  back,  a  knife  In  his 
heart,  across  the  door  that  led  from  Julie's  garden. 
That  was  the  end  of  his  defense  of  the  girl  he  had 
won  in  Montana;  short  shrift  from  men  with  whom 
he  had  lived  too  long. 


Ill 
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Midnight  found  the  two  women  and  the  baby  at 
a  farmhouse.  JuHe  knew  the  woman  and  obtained 
lodging  for  the  three.  She  put  Rose  to  bed,  and  her- 
self kept  watch  for  Jim  at  a  window. 

Next  morning  Rose  had  a  high  fever  and  a  doctor 
had  to  be  called  in.  Days  passed,  and  presently  Julie 
learned  what  had  happened  to  Jim.  The  tragedy 
seemed  closed;  there  had  been  a  drunken  brawl  be- 
tween rascals,  and  the  police  were  not  greatly  con- 
cerned over  casualties  of  that  sort. 

Julie,  a  lonely  woman,  whose  nature  craved  the 
opportunity  to  take  care  of  others,  had  found  that 
chance  when  the  young  American  woman  had  come 
to  her  house  in  Tours,  and  had  lavished  all  her  af- 
fection on  the  mother  and  the  child.  She  had  taken 
the  two  to  her  heart  then.  She  could  not  abandon 
them  now  in  their  hour  of  need.  She  had  only  one 
thought — to  help  them,  to  be  their  protector.  Tours 
— ^her  home,  her  few  friends  there — were  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  her  desire  to  serve  these  two.  Fate 
seemed  to  have  thrust  them  on  her,  and  she  responded 
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gladly.  She  looked  after  Evelyn  and  nursed  the 
baby's  mother;  and  when  the  time  came  that  Rose 
was  really  convalescent  Julie  told  her  about  Jim. 

The  gold-crowned  head  bent  and  the  thin  shoulders 
sagged  pitifully  forward.  "My  own  old  Jim!  And 
I  ran  away  from  him." 

'*  He  wanted  you  to  go,  dear." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  "  I  feel,"  said  Rose 
presently,  "  as  if  I'd  been  a  very  bad  woman.  I  never 
thought  at  all  until  Evelyn  came." 

There  were  nights  of  tears  for  the  memory  of  Jim, 
nights  when  Rose  awoke  to  live  over  the  shooting  of 
Poulard.  Then  she  grew  stronger  and  saner. 
Evelyn  represented  the  future.  Rose  must  do  some- 
thing to  provide  for  her  child. 

Julie  went  back  to  Tours,  got  some  of  her  money, 
arranged  to  sell  her  house,  and  the  three  moved  to 
Blois.  Julie  did  all  the  planning.  Theretofore  Rose 
had  always  followed  Jim's  lead,  and  now  it  seemed 
natural  to  do  as  Julie  suggested.  They  took  rooms 
in  a  house  that  belonged  to  a  seamstress,  and  before 
long  the  latter  was  able  to  provide  her  two  lodgers 
with  sewing. 

Rose  talked  of  her  husband  to  her  friend  freely, 
but  Julie  noticed  that  it  was  always  the  Jim  Webb  of 
her  early  married  days  that  the  young  widow  dwelt 
on.     It  was  the  man  who  had  come  to  Montana  and 
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carried  her  off  on  his  saddle,  the  dashing  fellow  who 
had  roved  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  with 
her — that  her  words  described;  over  the  days  in 
South  America  and  France  she  hung  a  curtain.  Julie 
guessed  at  those  days;  the  company  of  outcasts,  a 
steady  moral  degeneration  that  had  brought  them  to 
the  position  of  breakers  of  the  law.  Rose  Webb  meant 
to  blot  that  out,  if  she  could. 

One  other  thing  Julie  knew  by  intuition.  Rose 
could  never  forgive  herself  for  shooting  Jacques 
Poulard.  No  matter  how  much  she  might  argue  to 
herself  the  justification  of  wounding  or  killing  him 
under  the  circumstances,  the  physical  feel  of  what  she 
had  done  would  always  terrify  her. 

Time  passed,  and  Julie  suggested  that  the  three 
should  go  to  Paris.  She  had  sold  her  property  in 
Tours  now,  and  wanted  to  see  something  of  the 
world. 

They  took  a  tiny  house  in  the  Montparnasse  dis- 
trict, furnished,  and  with  a  yard  and  an  apple  tree  at 
the  back.  Julie  paid  the  rent,  did  the  marketing,  and 
taught  Rose  how  to  cook.  Under  her  quiet  exterior 
the  provincial  woman  was  thrilled  to  find  herself  now 
a  dweller  in  the  great  metropolis. 

But  Rose  would  not  live  on  her  friend's  bounty, 
and  soon  after  they  were  established  she  announced 
to  the  neighbors  that  she  would  do  any  kind  of  sew- 
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ing.  She  had  a  knack  with  dresses ;  her  own — within 
her  limits — were  always  smart.  From  somewhere 
she  had  inherited  the  creative  instinct;  and  now  she 
found  an  outlet  for  it  in  the  fashioning  of  gowns. 

The  two  women  were  happy,  and  Evelyn  grew  to 
girlhood  watched  over  by  the  tenderest  care.  The 
shadow  was  still  in  the  past,  but  it  was  a  dimming 
shadow.  Only  at  intervals  did  it  have  the  power  to 
rise  like  a  ghost  in  the  night. 

Step  by  step  they  prospered.  They  made  friends, 
simple  people  like  themselves,  who  lived  in  their 
neighborhood.  They  went  to  the  country  on  Sun- 
days in  summer,  and  spent  fine  afternoons  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens.  The  dressmaking  business  in- 
creased. Said  Julie:  **  There  are  many  who  can  make 
gowns  after  a  pattern;  but  you,  my  dear,  have  taste. 
You  study  the  fashions  and  then  you  add  something 
of  your  own  to  them.  Let  us  employ  some  girls,  and 
have  an  establishment." 

"  But  that  would  be  like  a  regular  business,'*  Rose 
objected.  "  You  know  I  have  no  head  for  money  or 
figures." 

Julie  smiled.  "  That  would  be  my  affair.  I  should 
adore  the  bookkeeping." 

The  house  of  "  Webb  et  Lafore,  Manteaux  et 
Robes,"  came  into  existence.  Rooms  were  rented  in 
the  building  next  door,   and   sewing  girls   were  in- 
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stalled  there.  The  enterprise  was  a  go.  Custom 
came;  reputation  grew;  the  young  American  modiste 
acquired  a  chic  and  very  profitable  clientele. 

Often  Julie  wondered  how  long  this  was  to  last. 
The  blue  of  summer  skies  was  still  in  Rose's  eyes,  her 
hair  was  still  the  color  of  sunshine  on  red  leaves. 
Her  figure  was  that  of  a  girl;  her  laugh  rippling 
water.  It  was  inevitable  that  men  should  try  to  win 
her.    ^ 

Men  did.  There  was  an  artist,  who  painted  her 
and  besought  her.  Rose  was  kind  to  him;  she  liked 
the  impractical  boyishness  that  glowed  when  he  talked 
to  her.  But  she  had  to  decline  his  offer.  "  I  don't 
want  to  marry  any  one,"  she  told  Julie  afterwards. 
"  Fm  sure  I  could  never  be  happy  with  a  dreamer — 
Fm  too  much  of  one  myself.  A  woman  like  me  wants 
some  one  she  can  lean  on — as  I  lean  on  you,  Julie  dear. 
What  a  tragedy  to  find  that  one  would  have  to  do 
all  the  propping  up  oneself !  " 

And  Julie  was  pleased.  She  was  cut  out  to  be  a 
prop. 

There  came  a  wine  merchant,  with  a  carriage  and 
endless  tickets  to  the  theatre  and  opera. 

This  caused  a  stir  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Rose 
was  much  amused. 

Then  the  merchant  drove  away,  with  his  head  in 
the  air,  and  Rose  smiled  to  herself.    "  A  business  man 
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is  all  very  well,"  she  said;  "but  I  can't  abide  shiny 
cheeks  and  flat  black  hair !  " 

When  Evelyn  was  fourteen  Hoffman,  head  of  a 
great  establishment  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  saw 
Rose,  learned  who  she  was,  and  pursued  her  with  in- 
vitations to  become  one  of  his  designers.  Naturally 
Rose  was  flattered ;  the  man  was  used  to  dealing  with 
Russian  Princesses  and  the  wives  of  American  multi- 
millionaires. She  w^ent  out  to  dinner  with  him  to  talk 
things  over. 

Hoffman  had  an  invalid  wife  and  five  children. 
Rose  knew  that.  She  gathered — as  they  talked  things 
over — that  he  expected  his  wife  would  soon  leave  him 
free.  Meanwhile  .  .  .  Rose  comprehended  the 
situation.  She  pictured  similar  scenes  that  had  oc- 
curred in  Brazil  and  Tours.  She  drew  away  from  the 
table,  indignant,  angry  ...  far  more  dismayed 
than  in  the  old  vagabond  days.  And  that  night,  as 
she  lay  awake,  she  saw  the  great  gulf  that  lay  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  present.  She  hated  every- 
thing that  reminded  her  of  that  past;  it  seemed  to 
stain  Jim's  memory  and  Evelyn,  as  well  as  herself. 

She  said  to  herself  she  was  through  with  the  love  of 
men.  And  the  next  time  she  had  a  chance  she  took 
great  pains  to  impress  upon  Evelyn  how  fine  her  fa- 
ther had  been.  Fourteen  years  had  passed; — could 
she  not  make  of  the  past  anything  she  wanted  ? 
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Gray  hairs  mixed  with  the  raven  black  on  Julie's 
head ;  Rose  was  a  trifle  more  plump — but  that  was  be- 
coming to  her;  and  Evelyn  was  a  fine,  tall,  dark- 
browed  young  creature,  about  finishing  school,  with  a 
great  many  friends.  Then  came  the  war ;  and  all  cus- 
toms changed.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  three 
women  were  giving  their  time  to  a  hospital  maintained 
by  a  rich  American,  Mrs.  Herbert  Champney. 

Mrs.  Champney  took  a  liking  to  Rose,  and  when  the 
war  days  were  over  she  had  her  often  to  tea  at  her 
apartment  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germaine.  There 
Americans  gathered,  and  for  the  first  time  in  years 
Rose  found  herself  in  the  company  of  her  own  people 
again.  She  found  herself  liking  them  hugely;  they 
reminded  her  of  her  father  and  Jim. 

Mrs.  Champney  brought  up  to  Rose  at  tea  one 
afternoon  Samuel  Cleeve  Nettleton,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Webb  is  American,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Champney. 

But  she  hasn't  seen  the  Statue  of  Liberty  for  some 
time." 

The  tall  gentleman  smiled  as  he  took  the  hand  Rose 
offered,  and  ensconced  himself  on  the  divan  beside 
her.  "  And  from  what  part  of  the  Land  of  the  Free 
do  you  come  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Dear  me — I  hardly  know.  From  Montana,  by 
way  of  California.  But  it's  been  years  and  years,  Mr. 
Nettleton." 


it 
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"  It  can  t  be  so  many  years,"  the  gentleman  paid 
tribute  to  Rose's  fresh  complexion.  "  So  you're  from 
Montana?  That  sounds  good.  I  have  a  ranch  out 
there  myself." 

"  You  have !  "  Rose  hadn't  met  any  one  for  a  long 
time  who  knew  how  Montana  looked.  "  I  was 
brought  up  on  a  ranch.    Tell  me  about  yours." 

Mr.  Nettleton  was  pleased.  ''  Upon  my  word,  you 
sound  almost  homesick!   Where  shall  I  begin?   From 

my  door  out  there  you  can  see "     He  talked  on 

and  on,  while  Rose  listened,  hypnotized. 

Mrs.  Champney's  other  guests  were  leaving  before 
Nettleton  stopped,  surprised  at  his  own  flow  of  words. 
"  And  all  this  time  I've  been  talking  about  my  own 
particular  part  of  Montana!  Now  I  want  to  hear 
about  yours." 

"  It's  too  late,  I'm  afraid,"  Rose  smiled. 

*'  Oh  no ;  it's  never  too  late.'*  But  when  she 
indicated  the  last  of  the  departing  guests  to  him,  he 
made  a  wry  face.  "  Well,  but  see  here,  Mrs.  Webb, 
I  expect  to  be  in  Paris  for  some  time.  The  day  after 
to-morrow  I  go  to  the  country  for  a  week-end  visit. 
One  of  those  old  chateaux  in  Touraine.  Have  you 
ever  been  in  Tours?  '* 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  know  Tours."  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  lap. 

It  occurred  to  Nettleton  the  attractive  lady  had  a 
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thoughtful  face.  "  A  man  I  used  to  know  in  Paris 
ten  years  or  so  ago  has  a  place  outside  Tours — he's 
the  Baron  de  Brissac.  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  hap- 
pened to  meet  him  ?  " 

"  No,  I  didn't." 

And  though  something  in  her  manner,  some  impli- 
cation of  reticence,  piqued  his  curiosity,  he  turned  the 
conversation.  "  I'll  be  back  on  Monday.  If  I  can 
get  Mrs.  Champney  and  a  friend  to  dine  with  me  that 
evening,  will  you  make  the  fourth  and  tell  me  about 
your  Montana?    We'll  have  a  real  American  party." 

Rose  hesitated.  Yet  something  about  this  frank 
American  pleased  her ;  he  was  a  man  from  home. 

"  Good.  That's  settled  then,"  Nettleton  declared  in 
his  lively  tone.     "  Til  call  for  you  at  a  quarter  past 


seven." 


"  But  you  haven't  found  out  whether  Mrs.  Champ- 
ney can  go." 

"  Oh,  she'll  go  all  right.  I'm  her  cousin,  and  she 
alwavs  does  what  I  want." 

Later,  on  that  same  evening,  Nettleton,  talking  to 
Mrs.  Champney,  referred  to  Mrs.  Webb.  "  What  do 
you  know  about  her,  Ellen?  Has  she  a  husband 
somewhere  ?  " 

Mrs.  Champney  smiled.  But  there  was  nothing  of 
the  cat  about  her. 

"  I've  always  understood  she  was  a  widow — ^yes, 
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I'm  quite  sure  of  that.  She  did  fine  work  in  the  hos- 
pital. And  she's  built  up  a  dressmaking  business. 
She's  clever,  without  being  obtrusive  about  it — as  so 
many  clever  women  are  apt  to  be.  She  has  a  daugh- 
ter, a  charming  girl  about  twenty.  But  I  really  don't 
know  a  thing  about  her  past.  She  never  talks  about 
it." 

"  Well,  she's  a  wonderful  listener,"  said  Nettleton 
with  a  laugh. 

He  told  his  cousin  about  the  dinner  party,  and  Mrs. 
Champney,  though  she  couldn't  help  being  amused  at 
Sam's  abrupt  invitation  to  Rose,  agreed  to  help  him 
out. 

They  were  talking  of  other  things  when  a  servant 
brought  in  a  telegram  for  Nettleton.  He  read  it  and 
shook  his  head. 

"  The  poor  old  Baron  is  ill.  He  can't  have  me  over 
the  week  end.  I'll  have  to  postpone  my  visit  to  Tours 
to  some  later  date." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Champney.  "  Did  you 
want  to  see  him  on  business  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  it  wasn't  important ;  just  a  friendly  af- 
fair." 

But  if  the  old  Baron  de  Brissac  hadn't  happened  to 
fall  ill,  and  if  Samuel  Nettleton  had  visited  him  at  his 
chateau  that  Sunday,  It  would  have  made  a  great  dif- 
ference in  a  number  of  careers. 


IV 
THE  MAN  FROM  HOME 

Rose  Webb  was  married  to  Samuel  Cleve  Nettle- 
ton  in  a  small  Protestant  church  on  a  November  noon 
a  little  more  than  six  weeks  after  she  had  first  met 
him  at  Mrs.  Champney's  apartment.  As  the  pro- 
spective groom  pointed  out  to  her  soon  after  she  had 
accepted  him  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for  a  long 
engagement.  He  had  plenty  of  money;  they  were 
both  old  enough  to  know  their  own  minds;  and  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  take  a  leisurely  wedding  trip  to 
Italy  or  Spain  before  sailing  for  America,  where  he 
had  to  be  by  the  first  of  March  at  the  latest. 

To  the  ardor  of  this  appeal  Rose  acquiesced,  as  she 
had  already  acquiesced  at  many  stages  of  his  pre- 
cipitate suit.  In  fact,  she  adored  that  ardor,  and  all 
the  more  because  it  came  from  a  man  she  knew  to  be 
cautious  and  deliberate  in  most  things.  That  knowl- 
edge was  partly  founded  on  her  own  observation  of 
Nettleton, — a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  colloquial 
sense, — and  partly  on  what  his  cousin  Ellen  Champ- 
ney  told  her  when  she  began  to  see  how  the  wind  was 
blowing. 
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"  My  cousin,"  said  Mrs.  Champney  to  Rose,  as  they 
sat  one  afternoon  before  a  sea  coal  fire  in  the  former's 
apartment,  ''  is  the  head  of  a  banking  house  in  Phila- 
delphia that  has  belonged  to  Nettletons,  father  and 
son,  for  I  don't  know  how  many  generations.  You're 
not  familiar  with  Philadelphia,  are  you?" — Here 
Rose  shook  her  head.  **  Well,  it's  a  curious  place. 
Family  is  still  a  fetish  over  there.  The  Nettletons 
are  distinctly  blue  blood.  I'm  not  blowing  my  own 
horn,  because  I'm  not  a  Nettleton — my  mother  and 
Sam's  were  sisters.  How  Sam's  managed  to  escape 
matrimony  so  long  I  can't  imagine,  when  I  think  how 
he's  been  angled  for  by  ambitious  mothers." 

"  Perhaps  that's  the  reason,"  suggested  Rose  with 
smiling  eyes. 

"  Mavbe.  IVe  heard  he  barricaded  himself  in  his 
comfortable  rooms  at  the  club.  Oh,  Sam  is  a  dear. 
I'm  ever  so  fond  of  him.  He's  one  of  the  straightest 
fellows  that  ever  lived.  And  he's  clever,  too.  He's 
built  up  the  family  business." 

"  I  suppose  there  is  quite  a  large  family  of  Nettle- 
tons? "  said  Rose. 

"  No.  Sam  was  an  only  child.  I  think  he's  the 
only  Nettleton  or  Cleeve  there  is  now  in  Philadelphia." 

Rose  was  interested,  because  Mr.  Nettleton  had 
made  himself  very  attractive  to  her  on  the  night  of 
his  dinner.     She  had  had  no  reason  to  think,  how- 
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ever,  she  would  ever  see  him  again.  But  on  the  second 
day  following  he  had  called  in  a  touring-car  at  the 
small  house  that  bore  the  sign  "  Webb  et  Lafore, 
Robes  et  Manteaux,'*  and  had  insisted  on  carrying  her 
off  for  a  ride  in  the  country.  He  had  urged  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  the  gorgeous  October  weather,  his 
need  of  a  guide  to  show  him  the  sights  of  Paris,  his 
homesickness  for  some  one  w^ho  knew  Montana;  and, 
as  seemed  the  custom  with  him,  he  had  his  way. 
Three  days  later  he  made  up  a  party  for  the  theatre 
and  sent  all  the  ladies  flowers.  And  it  was  the  day 
after  that  that  the  keen-eyed  Mrs.  Champney  had  her 
little  talk  with  Rose. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Nettleton  that  having  held 
on  to  his  sacred  bachelorhood  so  long  he  could  throw 
it  away  in  a  week.  He  had  done  the  same  thing  with 
stocks  and  bonds  when  he  felt  that  the  hour  had 
struck.  Mrs.  Webb  was  the  woman  he  wanted  for 
his  wife,  and  he  knew  it.  He  had  never  believed  in 
love  at  first  sight — all  his  observation  of  life  had  ar- 
gued against  it — but  when  his  first  impression  of  Rose 
at  his  cousin's  tea  was  reinforced  and  deepened  at 
their  subsequent  meetings  he  admitted  frankly  to  him- 
self that  his  unbelief  was  wrong. 

And  what  of  Rose  when  it  first  dawned  upon  her 
that  there  was  a  serious  motive  underlying  the  con- 
tinued attentions  of  this  masterful  man?    She  put  the 
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idea  away  from  her  as  absurd,  remembering  all  the 
bits  of  information  Mrs.  Champney  had  given  her 
concerning  Samuel  Nettleton's  social  position  and 
wealth.  That  he  might  really  want  to  marry  a  woman 
of  whom  he  knew  nothing  except  that  she  designed 
gowns  for  a  living  seemed  altogether  incredible.  And 
yet  there  appeared  to  be  no  other  explanation  as  day 
after  day  he  came  to  her  house  and  constantly  thought 
of  new  ways  to  entertain  her. 

She  learned  that  Evelyn  and  Julie  both  liked  him. 
Both  felt  at  home  with  him;  which,  in  the  case  of 
Julie,  was  a  decided  compliment.  To  Evelyn  he 
brought  bonbons,  and  talked  a  great  deal  about 
America,  a  country  he  said  she  ought  to  see,  since  it 
was  the  native  land  of  her  mother.  And  to  this  Rose 
agreed ;  she  had  always  had  it  somewhere  in  the  back 
of  her  mind  that  her  daughter  must  know  the  United 
States  at  first  hand. 

It  was  in  the  small  parlor  one  evening — Julie  and 
Evelyn  having  withdrawn  up-stairs — that  Nettleton 
told  Rose  his  feelings.  He  had  crossed  the  room  to 
adjust  the  wick  of  a  lamp  that  was  not  burning  prop- 
erly, and  as  he  came  back  he  stopped  and  looked  at 
her  seriously.  "  I  don't  know  how  much  my  cousin 
Ellen  has  told  you  about  me,"  he  said.  "  In  any 
event  she  can  only  have  told  you  certain  outward 
things — such  as  that  I  am  a  banker,  have  no  one  de- 
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pendent  on  me,  and  have  a  respectable  reputation  in 
the  city  where  I  live.     As  a  matter  of   fact,  Mrs. 

Webb,  I  am  a  very  lonely  fellow "     There  he 

stopped. 

Rose,  flushing,  looked  up  at  him  with  sympathetic 
eyes. 

Nettleton  sat  down  and  knitted  his  fingers  together. 
"  This  may  seem  very  abrupt  to  you — but  Fm  not  a 
boy  and  I  know  my  own  mind.  I  love  you,  and  I 
hope  you  will  marry  me." 

There  followed  a  pause,  during  which  Rose  ap- 
peared to  study  the  pattern  of  the  carpet. 

"  Confound  it !  "  exclaimed  Nettleton.  "  I  guess  I 
sounded  as  if  I  was  making  a  bid  for  an  issue  of 
bonds ! "  He  unknitted  his  hands  and  held  one  of 
them  out  toward  her.  "  I  believe  I  fell  in  love  with 
you  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  and  IVe  been  getting  in 
deeper  ever  since." 

That  broke  the  ice  in  a  measure.  Rose  dared  to 
look  up  and  meet  Nettleton's  half -serious,  half-boyish 
expression.  She  knew  she  liked  him  very,  very 
much.  She  knew  he  was  a  gentleman  and  a  tower  of 
refuge.  She  thought  a  woman  ought  to  be  very 
happy  with  him. 

"  Mrs.  Champney  did  tell  me  some  things  about 
you,"  she  said,  half-smiling.  "  They  were  the  out- 
ward things,  as  you  call  them.     But  you  see — you 
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see  " — she  began  fencing  for  time — **  you  don't  know 
anything  about  me,  except  that  I  lived  on  a  ranch." 

*'  I  know  you're  the  sweetest  woman  I've  ever  laid 
eyes  on,  Rose ! "  he  answered  instantly.  *'  And 
plucky  too.  Ellen  has  told  me  about  the  business  you 
and  Miss  Lafore  have  built  up  here,  and  how  you 
worked  at  her  hospital.  I  know  all  I  need  to  know. 
I  only  have  to  look  at  you  to  see." 

She  shook  her  head,  though  his  words  were  sur- 
prisingly precious  to  her.  **  Your  family  is  old  and 
distinguished.  .  .  .  I've  lived  long  enough  in 
Europe  to  know  that  such  things  do  count  in  a  per- 
son's point  of  view  .  .  .  and  mine  is  nothing  in 
particular.  I  ran  away  from  my  father  to  marry  my 
husband,  and  we  wandered  almost  everywhere,  mak- 
ing our  living  in  the  strangest  ways.  Jim — that's 
Mr.  Webb — died  in  Tours  soon  after  Evelyn  was 
bom.  We'd  been  having  a — rather  a  hard  time  of 
it."  She  had  meant  to  be  explicit,  to  say  that  Jim 
was  a  gambler,  that  their  companions  had  been  no- 
mads, and  worse;  but  somehow  she  couldn't  do  it; 
whether  from  loyalty  to  the  memory  of  Jim  or  for 
some  other  undefined  reason,  she  had  no  concep- 
tion. 

"  Let  me  see — that  must  have  been  twenty  years 
ago,"  Nettleton  said  gently.  "  Evelyn  told  me  yes- 
terday she  was  almost  twenty-one.     And  for  twenty 
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years  now  you've  been  supporting"  her  and  yourself. 
I  think  that's  wonderful."  So,  tactfully  and  easily, 
he  drew  her  away  from  a  subject  he  saw  gave  her 
pain. 

"  Julie  did  it.     It's  she  who  is  really  wonderful." 

Nettleton  smiled.  "  You  won't  let  me  praise  you, 
will  you?  But  you  can't  help  my  loving  you,  Rose. 
I  do  love  you,  and  I  believe  that  I  could  make  you 
happy.  But  I'm  not  going  to  beg  for  your  answer 
this  evening.  I'm  going  to  wait  and  hope  till  to- 
morrow night.    May  I  come  to  see  you  then  ? " 

Rose  nodded  and  held  out  her  hand.  After  he  had 
gone  she  sat  still  a  long  time,  trying  to  study  her 
future. 

The  more  she  thought  the  more  imperative  it 
seemed  from  every  point  of  view  that  she  should  let 
Julie  know  how  matters  stood  between  Samuel  Net- 
tleton and  herself.  Julie  was  Rose's  alter  ego,  and 
there  seemed  nothing  unfair  to  Mr.  Nettleton  in  talk- 
ing to  Julie  about  him.  So  Rose  went  up  to  her 
friend's  room,  knocked  on  the  door,  and  finding  Julie 
reading,  sat  down  on  a  small  ottoman  at  the  latter's 
feet.  "  I've  something  important  to  tell  you,  Julie 
dear."  And,  though  Rose's  voice  was  serious,  she 
could  not  keep  a  twinkle  out  of  her  eyes. 

"  Yes  ?  "  Julie  put  down  her  book.  She  had  her 
own  notion  as  to  what  was  coming. 
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"  Mr.  Samuel  Cleeve  Nettleton  wants  me  to  marry 
him." 

"  Yes,  Rosalie.     I'm  not  so  very  much  surprised.'* 

"You're  not?"  Again  Rose's  eyes  twinkled. 
"  Well,  in  one  way  Vm  not  so  tremendously  surprised 
myself  .  .  .  he's  certainly  been  quite  devoted. 
But  in  another  way  I  am.  He's  a  prominent  man, 
both  socially  and  in  business;  and  he's  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  world.  And  no  matter  what  nice  things 
you  may  think  of  me,  I  am  only  plain  Rose  Webb,  a 
small  modiste  in  Paris." 

"I  like  Mr.  Nettleton,"  said  Julie.  "And  he 
seems  to  me  a  man  who  knows  his  own  mind  thor- 
oughly." 

*'  Perhaps,"  agreed  Rose,  smiling.  "  No,  that  isn't 
fair.  I'm  sure  that  he  really  does  want  me  to  marry, 
him.  He  was  nice  about  it  this  evening.  He  said  he 
would  come  to  see  me  to-morrow." 

Julie  asked  the  all  important  question  with  her 
brown  eyes. 

"  What  am  I  going  to  tell  him?  I  don't  know  yet. 
This  doesn't  only  concern  myself.  There's  Evelyn  to 
think  of — and  then  there's  the  business  you've  built  up 
with  so  much  pains.  I  want  to  look  at  this  from  all 
sides,  dear.  Of  course  we  should  live  in  Phila- 
delphia." 

Julie,  quick  to  read  Rose's  own  desires,  nodded. 
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"  That  would  be  splendid  for  Evelyn.  You've  always 
wanted  her  to  see  America;  and  this  would  give  her 
a  comfortable  home  and  ever  so  many  friends.  She 
likes  Mr.  Nettleton  too;  I  think  she'd  be  glad  to  have 
such  a  man  for  stepfather.  As  to  the  business — this 
would  put  you  both  beyond  any  possible  fear  of 
poverty,  and  that  would  be  a  great  thing  as  you  grew 
older;  and  for  me  I  have  enough  laid  by  to  give  me 
all  I  need.     I  shouldn^t  mind  in  the  least." 

"  Always  the  same  unselfish  Julie !  I  won't  con- 
sider this  unless  you'll  promise  to  come  with  me. 
We're  really  sisters,  dear,  and  I  won't  be  separated 
from  you." 

"  Mr.  Nettleton  may  not  care  for  that,  Rosalie.  A 
wife  and  a  daughter  are  all  he's  bargaining  for." 

"  I  won't  say  *  yes '  until  he  promises  you're  to 
come  with  me,"  Rose  stated  positively.  "  You  won't 
have  to  stay  if  you  don't  like  it,  of  course;  but  I'm  not 
going  over  to  such  an  entirely  new  kind  of  life  with- 
out you." 

"  Very  well.  If  he  agrees,  I'll  come.  I  should 
like  to  see  something  of  America." 

"  Ah,  that's  one  load  off  my  mind.  But  now, 
Julie,  there's  another.  I  haven't  told  him  much  about 
Jim  and  myself  and  the  people  we  used  to  go  with. 
They  were  a  mighty  bad  lot.'* 

"  There's  no  need  whatever  to  do  that.     That  was 
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all  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Look  how  you've 
brought  up  Evelyn.  One  has  only  to  look  at  her  and 
at  you  to  know  what  kind  of  women  you  are.  Trust 
Mr.  Nettleton  for  some  judgment,  my  dear." 

"  But  that  night  in  Tours — and  the  years  before. 
We  were  hardly  respectable,  Julie.  I've  never  told 
you  all  the  things  we  did — we  worked  for  gambling 
clubs,  and  w^e  didn't  care  how  we  got  our  money. 
And  some  of  those  people  we  went  w^ith  were  black- 
mailers and  thieves — oh,  the  veriest  beasts!  '* 

"  You've  lived  all  that  down,  Rosalie.  I  don't 
believe  you  were  ever  very  bad;  and  I'm  sure  your 
sins  must  be  forgiven." 

"  And  that  night  when  I  shot  Poulard.  .  .  . 
Don't  you  think  that  I  ought  to  tell  Mr.  Nettleton 
that  I  killed  a  man?" 

Julie  shook  her  head,  "  No,  dear  child.  Forget 
those  old  days  in  Tours.  You've  always  had  them 
too  much  on  your  conscience.  Tell  him  if  you  like; 
but  if  you'll  take  my  advice  clear  all  that  old  lumber 
out  of  your  head." 

And  Rose  took  that  advice  to  the  extent  of  not 
delving  any  further  into  her  past  when  Nettleton 
came  to  see  her  the  following  evening.  She  was  shy 
at  first  and  insisted  on  talking  about  trivial  matters 
until  Nettleton,  with  a  smile  and  a  little  gesture  of  the 
hand,    interrupted.      "  It's    no    use — just    persiflage. 
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You  know  what  I  came  to  learn,  Rose — what  Vm  so 
eager  to  hear.     Will  you  be  my  wife?  *' 

She  looked  away,  confused,  flushing.  "  Oh,  Sam — 
are  you — are  you  very,  very  sure  ?  " 

The  next  thing  she  knew  she  was  in  his  arms,  and 
he  was  kissing  her  hair,  her  cheeks,  her  lips  passion- 
ately. He  murmured  words  of  endearment  that 
sounded  extraordinarily  sweet  to  her.  She  closed  her 
eyes  and  let  herself  lie  passive  in  his  em.brace,  amazed 
to  find  how  hungry  she  was  for  his  arms. 

The  next  day  Nettleton  came  to  dinner  en  famille; 
and  Evelyn  and  Julie  having  heard  the  news  from 
Rose,  welcomed  him  cordially.  Rose  knew  that  her 
daughter  approved  and  that  removed  the  last  hesita- 
tion from  her  mind.  She  bloomed  with  happiness. 
In  a  new  gown,  made  from  her  own  design,  she  was 
exquisitely  lovely,  looking,  with  her  blonde  coloring, 
hardly  any  older  than  her  dark-haired  daughter.  Net- 
tleton couldn't  keep  his  eyes  from  her. 

Many  thrilling  things  happened  immediately.  Net- 
tleton took  Rose  to  a  jeweler's  in  the  Rue  Royale  and 
presented  her  with  a  ring  of  pearls  and  diamonds. 
Ellen  Champney  came  to  call  and  said  that  if  she  had 
had  all  the  women  in  the  world  to  choose  from  she 
couldn't  have  picked  out  a  more  desirable  wife  for  her 
cousin  Sam.  Boxes  of  flowers  and  baskets  of  fruit 
arrived  hourly  at  the  little  house.     Nettleton  urged, 
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and  Rose  consented,  to  an  early  wedding.  Plans  were 
made  to  discontinue  the  business  of  "  Webb  et  Lafore, 
Robes  et  Manteaux."  The  groom  presented  his  bride 
with  a  necklace  of  rubies  that  were  marvellous,  even 
for  Paris.  And  then,  on  a  noon  in  November,  they 
were  married. 

The  honeymoon,  lasting  a  couple  of  months,  was 
spent  in  Italy.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Rose 
didn't  have  to  consider  the  cost  of  anything.  In  Flor- 
ence Nettleton  bought  her  more  jewels,  and  in  many 
Italian  shops  they  picked  up  quaint  and  beautiful 
works  of  art  for  the  house  they  were  going  to  build. 

They  were  both  very  much  in  love.  Sometimes 
Rose  found  herself  marvelling  at  the  great  change  in 
her  fortunes,  wondering  if  it  could  indeed  be  Rose 
Webb  who  was  now  the  petted  and  spoiled  Rose 
Nettleton. 

Toward  the  end  of  February  they  went  back  to 
Paris,  and  it  was  there  Nettleton  learned  that  the  old 
Baron  de  Brissac  had  died  at  his  home  in  Touraine  in 
the  first  week  of  the  month.  A  few  days  later  the 
bride  and  groom,  with  Evelyn  and  Julie,  sailed  for 
America. 

Tours,  and  what  it  stood  for  in  Rose's  recollections, 
had  never  really  been  mentioned  between  the  husband 
and  wife.  Rose  had  erased  those  days.  Twenty 
years  and  the  wide  Atlantic  divided  her  from  them. 
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What   should  Tours   remember  of   the  Jim  Webbs 
now? 

The  Chateau  of  Aulaire,  home  of  the  De  Brissacs, 
had  closed  its  doors  and  shuttered  up  its  windows. 
But  in  the  old  Baron's  study  a  gentleman  stood  with 
a  candle,  inspecting  certain  papers.  He  was  a  fine- 
looking  man,  clean-shaven,  with  an  aquiline  nose. 
Slowly  and  carefully  he  looked  through  many  docu- 
ments, picked  out  a  dozen,  and  placed  them  in  his 
pocket.     The  rest  went  back  into  a  drawer. 

The  man  nodded  and  smiled.  "  It's  on  the  cards," 
he  murmured,  "  that  sooner  or  later  my  health  will 
require  that  I  take  a  sea  voyage.  Eh  bien,  I  have  my 
passports." 

Candle  in  hand,  he  retreated  to  the  front  door. 
There  he  snuffed  out  the  light.  A  moment's  hesita- 
tion, then  he  put  the  candlestick  on  a  low  stand  beside 
the  hat-rack. 

He  opened  the  great  outer  door.  The  park  w^as 
gloomy  with  February  twilight.  He  pulled  the  collar 
of  his  cloak  about  his  ears  and  marched  down  the 
avenue  between  the  beeches. 
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The  gentleman  with  the  eye-glass  folded  the  sheaf 
of  papers  from  which  he  had  been  reading  and  placed 
them  in  the  inner  pocket  of  his  well-cut  morning  coat. 
"And  now  that  we  have  finished  our  business  for  the 
time  being,"  he  remarked  in  his  rather  formal  Eng- 
lish, "  allow  me  to  thank  your  wife  and  yourself  for 
the  very  kind  invitation  I  received  several  mornings 
ago.  *  A  Ball  of  the  Beasts.'  It  has  a  pic^uant 
sound." 

Samuel  Nettleton  smiled;  the  adjective  was  so  apt. 
"  You  will  honor  us,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly,  sir.  I  am  eager  to  see  how  you 
delightful  Americans  amuse  yourselves." 

"  Er — yes.  Well,  in  this  particular  instance  I  fancy 
the  amusement  will  be  really  more  European  than 
American.  There  was  a  famous  Ball  of  the  Beasts 
given  in  Paris  w^hile  Mrs.  Nettleton  w^as  living  there. 
The  Princess  de  Sagan  was  the  hostess,  I  believe. 
My  wife  has  always  remembered  it  as  something 
novel,  and  when  we  were  debating  what  form  to 
give  the  housewarming  of  our  new  home  at  Devon 
she  voted  for  that." 
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"  Mrs.  Nettleton  lived  in  Paris?  " 
"  Yes,  for  a  number  of  years." 


**  I  wonder  if  I  could  have  met  her.** 

"  She  was  Mrs.  Webb  then.'' 

The  man  with  the  eye-glass  considered,  then  shook 
his  head.  "  I  think  not.  But  so  much  of  the  time  I 
was  at  my  uncle's  place  in  Touraine.  Ah  well,  it  will 
be  doubly  pleasant  then  to  meet  your  lady." 

"  She's  very  fond  of  her  old  home — she  calls 
France  that,  Mr.  Baudelaire.  Our  new  house  is  a 
copy  of  an  old  French  chateau — if  I'm  not  mistaken 
you'll  recognize  it — and  we've  collected  a  number  of 
paintings  and  tapestries  from  your  country." 

''  Charming !  "  exclaimed  Baudelaire.  "  I  can't 
say  that  I  am  homesick — you  Americans  are  too  hos- 
pitable to  us  poor  strangers  for  anything  like  that! — 
but  it  is  always  delightful  to  meet  with  a  touch  of 
France." 

"  You're  not  a  stranger,"  said  Nettleton  in  his 
genial  manner;  "the  nephew  of  the  Baron  de  Bris- 
sac.  Come,  come — he  was  more  than  good  to  me 
once  on  a  time.  His  advice  in  those  French  securities 
helped  me  make  a  lot  of  money." 

Baudelaire  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  was  per- 
haps a  few  years  younger  than  Nettleton,  of  a  dark 
complexion,  keen  eyes  and  rather  prominent  chin. 
He  was  carefully — one  might  almost  say  fastidiously 
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— dressed;  his  yellow  gloves,  top  hat,  braided  coat, 
silver-mounted  walking-stick  all  indicating  the  for- 
eign rather  than  the  American  man  of  affairs.  "  You 
are  more  than  kind  to  the  nephew  of  your  old  friend," 
he  observed.  "  Of  course  I  had  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  a  number  of  prominent  American  financiers, 
but  when  I  came  to  consider  who  would  be  most  apt 
to  take  a  friendly  interest  in  this  new  Moroccan  com- 
pany I  immediately  thought  of  you.  Perhaps  if  it 
seems  too  hazardous  to  you — I  know  Philadelphia  is 
regarded  as  conservative — you  will  refer  me  to  some 
more  adventurous  houses." 

"  Oh,  Fm  not  above  taking  a  flyer  myself — some- 
times," was  Nettleton's  laughing  answer.  "  That's 
what  I  did  in  the  case  of  your  uncle  the  Baron.  I 
fully  intended  to  look  him  up  the  last  time  I  was  in 
France,  but  he  fell  ill  and  then  all  my  time  was  taken 
up  in  getting  married.  Let  me  see — he  died  in  Feb- 
ruary, when  we  were  in  Italy." 

"  Unfortunately,  yes."  Baudelaire  dropped  the 
glass  from  his  eye  and  fingered  the  narrow  cord. 
"  He  left  no  direct  heirs.  I,  as  the  son  of  his  sister, 
was  his  nearest  relative.  But  the  estate  was  insig- 
nificant ;  he  had  given  away  almost  all  of  it  to  charity 
— and  then  there  were  some  debts.  So  you  see  I  have 
much  at  stake  in  this  new  company." 

"  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  well.     I'll  have  to  take 
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some  time  to  look  into  it,  of  course.  They're  making 
you  comfortable  at  the  club?  " 

"  Entirely  so.  Ah,  you  Americans  know  how  to 
do  yourselves  well." 

''  That's  right.  I  lived  at  that  club  a  good  many 
years  myself  and  I  think  I  had  the  servants  pretty 
well  trained.  But  a  club's  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
real  home,  Mr.  Baudelaire.  I'm  glad  you're  coming 
out  to  see  our  house.  Mrs.  Nettleton  calls  it  Cleeve 
Hall,  after  my  mother's  name.  She'll  be  so  glad 
when  she  hears  you're  to  honor  us." 

The  other  man  rose,  shook  hands,  and  took  his  de- 
parture. The  impression  he  left  with  Nettleton  was 
very  agreeable.  And  aside  from  the  charm  of  his 
personality  there  was  the  fact  that  the  banker  really 
felt  under  some  obligation  to  the  nephew  of  a  man 
whose  advice  had  once  been  of  signal  assistance  to 
him. 

Nettleton  left  his  office  soon  afterwards  and 
through  the  November  dusk  motored  out  to  his  new 
home  on  the  Main  Line.  He  was  entirely  contented; 
marriage  had  brought  him  more  happiness  than  he 
had  dreamed  of;  Rose  and  he  were  more  in  love  than 
ever. 

They  had  come  back  to  America  the  preceding  Feb- 
ruary. At  once,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  boy,  Net- 
tleton had  begun  to  plan  his  new  home.     He  told 
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Rose  she  could  build  whatever  she  chose,  and  after 
some  consideration  she  had  decided  to  copy  a  chateau 
she  had  once  seen  in  Touraine.  It  was  the  chateau 
of  Aulaire,  before  the  gate  of  which  she  had  seen  the 
woman  and  child  she  had  envied.  For  years  it  had 
lain  in  her  memory  as  representing  security  and  com- 
fort; now  that  she  was  to  have  both  she  wanted  that 
house  for  Eveljoi,  Sam  and  herself. 

Nettleton  sent  an  architect  to  France  to  secure 
drawings  and  ordered  him  to  pattern  Cleeve  Hall  on 
Aulaire,  keeping  all  he  could  of  the  old  chateau,  but 
adding  modern  improvements.  He  wanted  the  w^ork 
done  at  once,  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  move  in  the 
following  winter.  And  since  he  had  plenty  of  money 
he  had  his  way.  Ground  was  being  cleared  on  a  hill- 
side at  Devon  before  Nettleton  took  his  wife  and 
Evelyn  and  Julie  Lafore  out  to  his  ranch  in  Montana 
in  May,  and  the  house  had  arisen  before  they  returned 
in  October. 

And  now  on  the  following  Thursday  evening 
Cleeve  Hall — Nettleton  had  to  smile  when  he  thought 
of  the  Old  World  name  Rose  had  given  their  home — 
was  to  open  its  doors  in  welcome  to  the  clans  of 
Philadelphia  society  to  which  its  master  belonged. 
The  idea  of  this  party,  the  Ball  of  Beasts,  had  been 
Rose's  own,  just  as  the  plan  of  the  house,  its  furnish- 
ings, its  gardens,  had  been  hers.     She  was  indulging 
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her  love  of  creation,  of  beautiful  things,  here  now  as 
she  had  formerly  indulged  those  tastes  in  designing 
gowns  in  Paris.  And  she  did  it  well;  her  architect 
was  delighted;  the  few  privileged  friends  who  had 
seen  the  place  were  filled  with  admiration.  Rose  was 
a  success;  she  was  going  to  make  a  name  for  herself 
in  social  Philadelphia;  and  her  husband — who  cared 
little  enough  actually  for  Society  with  a  big  S — 
couldn't  resist  a  chuckle  when  he  thought  of  the  an- 
cient-lineaged  dames  and  critical  club  members  who 
must  have  raised  their  eyebrows  and  curled  their  lips 
when  they  heard  that  Sam  Nettleton  had  married  a 
woman  whose  family  no  one  knew. 

Already  the  Ball  of  the  Beasts  was  the  talk  of  the 
town.  The  newspapers  played  up  this  unusual  social 
event  at  which  the  wife  of  the  prominent  banker  was 
to  make  her  debut  in  her  new  and  beautiful  country 
home.  The  party  had  a  distinctly  foreign  flavor  that 
made  it  all  the  more  appetizing  to  society  editors  and 
the  readers  of  social  columns.  And  this  thrill  had 
transmitted  itself  to  those  fortunate  men  and  women 
who  had  received  cards  of  invitation:  "  On  the  Twen- 
tieth of  November  you  are  begged  to  present  your- 
selves at  Cleeve  Hall  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
having  chosen  a  Costume  or  a  Head  of  a  Beast,  a 
Bird,  or  an  Insect."  Under  this  meagre  notice  ran  a 
delightful  vignette,  representing  the  entrance  to  a  ball 
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at  a  fair,  with  the  inscriptions:  "One  animal     .     .     . 
1  franc;  One  animal  and  his  lady    ...    2  francs." 

Nettleton,  reaching  home,  found  his  wife  in  her 
boudoir,  kissed  her,  and  told  her  that  Mr.  Charles 
Baudelaire  was  coming  to  her  party. 

"  Oh  yes,  Sam  dear,"  said  Rose.  "  He  sent  his  ac- 
ceptance several  days  ago.  A  reporter  telephoned  day 
before  yesterday  asking  for  the  names  of  some  of 
our  foreign  guests,  and  I  told  him  of  Mr.  Baudelaire, 
among  the  others.  And  to-day  Wickham  Tudor  tele- 
phoned for  an  invitation  for  a  house  guest  of  his,  a 
Frenchman  named  Maurice  Vibert.  Of  course  I  said 
I'd  be  delighted  to  send  him  one.  Really  we're  going 
to  be  quite  cosmopolitan." 

Nettleton  smiled  down  at  his  lovely  wife,  touching 
her  red-gold  hair  w^ith  loving  fingers.  "  It's  going  to 
be  immense!  I'd  no  idea  that  the  demure  little  puss 
I  found  in  Ellen's  apartment  would  turn  into  the 
grande  dame  of  a  salon.  Wickham's  friends  are  sure 
to  be  all  right;  the  more  of  his  kind  the  merrier." 

At  almost  the  same  moment  Tudor,  in  his  bachelor 
house  at  Devon,  about  a  mile  from  Cleeve  Hall,  was 
sitting  before  a  blazing  wood-fire  chatting  with  his 
newly  arrived  guest.  "  It's  bully  to  see  you  again, 
old  chap,"  said  the  host.  "  What  sport  we'll  have 
talking  over  our  tiger  hunts.  And  speaking  of  tigers 
reminds  me  that  I'm  going  to  take  you  to  a  costume 
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party.  The  Nettletons,  neighbors  of  mine,  are  giving 
a  Ball  of  Beasts  on  Thursday  evening.  It's  going  to 
be  quite  a  show.     They've  sent  you  an  invitation." 

The  lean,  v^eather-tanned  man  in  the  chair  opposite 
nodded.  "  I  read  about  that  particular  ball  in  a  New 
York  newspaper  yesterday  morning.  I  wondered  if 
you  would  be  going.'* 

"Aha!"  said  Tudor,  laughing.  "So  that's  why 
you  wired  me  to  ask  if  it  would  be  convenient  for  me 
to  have  you.     Sly  old  dog,  Maurice." 

Vibert  flushed.  "  You  told  me  to  wire  you  if  I 
was  ever  in  your  part  of  the  world.  I'd  been  mean- 
ing to  ever  since  I  reached  New  York." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  my  boy.  If  you  hadn't  I 
should  have  been  most  awfully  offended.  But  you 
did  rather  want  to  look  in  at  this  particular  party, 
didn't  you?     Confess." 

The  other  man  shifted  his  position.  He  was  long 
and  of  rangy  build,  the  type  of  sportsmen.  He  stared 
at  the  fire  a  moment  before  he  answered.  "  Since 
you  ask  me,  Wickham,  I'll  admit  I  was  a  bit  curious 
about  it.  The  newspaper  I  saw  had  a  list  of  some  of 
the  out-of-town  guests,  and  I  happened  to  read  the 
name  of  a  man  I  used  to  know,  a  fellow  called  Charles 
Baudelaire.     I  thought  I'd  like  to  see  him." 

"  Baudelaire — Baudelaire.  Oh  yes,  that's  the  name 
of  a  chap  Sam  Nettleton  put  up  at  the  club.     Quite  a 
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sporty  figure.  Good  family  and  all  that,  I  under- 
stand." 

"  You've  met  him  ?  " 

"  Sam  introduced  us,  but  we  only  chatted  a  minute. 
I  believe  Sam's  got  a  soft  spot  for  all  French  people 
since  he  found  his  wife  over  there." 

"Ah,  then  Mrs.  Nettleton  was  one  of  my  country- 
women, was  she?"  Vibert  inquired. 

"No,  she  came  from  here  originally;  but  she  lived 
there  quite  a  while.  It's  a  romantic  story.  She  was 
head  of  some  sort  of  a  dressmaking  establishment  in 
Paris  when  he  met  her.  That's  not  a  secret — she 
often  speaks  about  it  herself.  I  like  her.  .  .  . 
She's  pretty  and  jolly  and  very  easy  to  talk  to.  She's 
got  a  grown-up  daughter  who's  very  attractive.  But 
it  does  seem  odd  to  have  Sam  Nettleton,  who  was  a 
regular  barnacle  of  a  bachelor,  having  a  wife  and  a 
stepdaughter  to  order  him  about.  I  don't  believe  it 
would  ever  have  happened  to  him  in  this  country;  but 
in  France  " — Tudor  grinned — "  all  sorts  of  strange 
things  happen  over  there.** 

Vibert  returned  the  grin.  "All  sorts  of  strange 
people  come  from  there — myself  and  this  Charles 
Baudelaire,  for  instance.** 

"  I  say  ** — Tudor  shot  an  inquiring  glance  at  his 
friend — "  you  sound  as  if  you*d  got  something 
against  that  fellow.** 
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"  Oh  no,"  came  the  quiet  answer.  "  I  have  noth- 
ing against  him.  I'm  merejly  curious  to  see  him. 
Charles  Baudelaire  played  quite  a  part  in  my  past — 
that  was,  before  I  took  to  roaming  about  the  globe." 


VI 

THE  BALL  OF  BEASTS 

The  two  men,  arriving  by  motor — as  most  of  the 
Nettletons'  guests  arrived  on  that  memorable  evening 
— stepped  directly  from  the  cool  starlight  of  the  late 
autumn  evening  into  the  brilliant  illumination  of 
Cleeve  Hall.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  were  the 
dressing-rooms  for  the  ladies,  to  the  left  for  their 
escorts,  and  from  the  further  doors  on  either  side 
flowed  the  stream  of  guests  that,  uniting  again  in 
pairs,  after  the  fashion  of  the  animals  boarding  the 
Ark,  mounted  the  crimson-carpeted  stairs  that  led  up 
to  the  receiving  party. 

Tudor  and  Vibert  set  foot  on  the  stairway.  Ahead, 
behind,  along  the  balustrade  of  the  balconies  that 
overhung  the  stairs  were  beasts  and  birds  and  fishes, 
not  exactly  fresh  from  woods  and  waters,  but  yet 
wearing  furs  and  plumage  and  iridescent  scales.  Be- 
hind a  young  woman  whose  laughing  face  looked  out 
from  between  the  bills  of  a  duck's  head,  and  her  com- 
panion, who  wore  an  enormous  greenish-red  lobster 
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of  papier-mache  on  his  shoulders,  came  Tudor,  a 
wise-eyed  owl,  and  Vibert,  a  golden  pheasant.  The 
owl  was  chattering  briskly,  waving  his  white  gloved 
hands  to  friends  about  him;  the  pheasant,  from  be- 
hind his  small  gilded  mask,  was  keeping  watch  for 
some  one. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  they  stopped.  Here  stood 
Mrs.  Nettleton,  costumed  as  a  peacock,  haloed  by  great 
gold  and  silver  plumes  and  aigrets  against  a  dark 
blue  and  old  rose  ground,  gleaming  with  brilliants  on 
her  hair,  her  shoulders,  her  gown.  About  her  neck 
were  the  rubies,  the  wedding  gift  of  her  husband. 
And  as  the  two  men  bowed,  the  dazzling  lady,  by 
means  of  a  hidden  spring,  let  fall  her  peacock  tail,  and 
then  by  another  motion  spread  out  the  glittering  cloud 
of  lovely  colors. 

*'Ah,  Mr.  Tudor ! "  said  Rose,  smiling  at  the  guest 
with  the  owl's  head  on  top  of  his  brown  hair,  "  I  al- 
ways thought  you  were  uncommonly  wise ;  and  now  I 
know  it.     But  what  piercing  eyes  you  have !  " 

**  They've  never  looked  on  a  bird  so  radiant.  I 
want  to  present  my  friend.  Mrs.  Nettleton — Mr.  Vi- 
bert, a  royal  pheasant  from  China." 

"A  golden  pheasant,"  Rose  agreed,  regarding  the 
tall  man  with  the  mask.  "  What  beautiful  long 
feathers !  "  She  motioned  toward  Evelyn,  near  by 
on  her  left,  a  vision  of  vaporous  blue  tulle,  over  which 
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fell  fish  nets  full  of  seaweed  and  branches  of  coral. 
"  My  daughter,  Miss  Webb." 

The  pheasant  lifted  Evelyn's  hand  to  his  lips. 
"  The  sea  was  my  earliest  admiration,"  he  said.  "  I 
played  with  it  as  a  boy  in  Brittany." 

"And  my  husband,"  Rose  continued,  indicating 
Nettleton  in  the  mantle  of  a  black  bear  on  her  other 
side. 

The  host  shook  hands  w^ith  the  stranger.  "  Well, 
sir,  you're  in  good  company.  Wickham  knows  every- 
body. He  has  the  run  of  the  house;  and  the  cellars, 
too.     See  that  he  has  a  good  time,  Wick,  old  chap." 

New  arrivals  forced  the  two  men  on  and  they 
joined  the  row  that  was  looking  down  from  the  bal- 
cony. 

Tudor,  elbows  on  rail,  chattered  gaily.  "All  old 
Philadelphia's  here  to-night,  and  no  mistake,  Maurice. 
They  came  to  wonder  and  they'll  stay  to  applaud. 
Sam's  wife's  going  to  step  right  in  and  win.  See  that 
girl  with  the  big  yellow  butterfly  wings — she's  Mary 
Freedley — she  can  be  as  cold  as  an  iceberg  to  a  nou- 
veau  riche ;  and  she's  howling  her  head  off  at  Freddie 
Wigan  with  that  lobster  on  his  back."  Tudor 
grinned  at  a  sedate  man  whose  gray  hair  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  clever  imitation  of  a  large  snail. 
"  That's  Judge  Radcllffe.  I  suppose  he's  trying  to 
represent  the  law's  delays.     It  isn't  often  you  see  him 
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at  a  frivolous  affair  like  this;  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  Nettleton's  new  house  and  this  opening 
party  have  been  so  much  v^ritten  up  in  the  papers 
that  everybody  v^ho  got  a  card  simply  had  to  come. 
The  costumers  must  have  made  a  fortune  out  of 
it." 

"You  Americans  have  the  money  to  spend  nowa- 
days," said  Vibert.  His  eyes  were  continually  search- 
ing for  some  face  that  should  be  familiar  to  him. 

Ducks,  cocks,  dogs,  monkeys,  bats,  beetles,  hum- 
ming-birds, a  donkey,  and  even  an  elephant,  with 
trunk  and  tusks  complete,  were  ascending  the  stairs 
and  parading  into  the  great  panelled  room  at  the  rear 
of  the  receiving  party,  where  an  orchestra  was  play- 
ing. 

"  Sam's  wife  has  furnished  the  house  with  lots  of 
things  from  Europe,"  Tudor  went  on.  "  Old  French 
works  of  art  are  her  passion.  Rather  an  expensive 
one;  but  Sam's  rich  enough  to  give  her  whatever  she 
wants.  I  don't  mean  to  criticize  her;  she's  all  right. 
And  as  for  Sam — I've  known  him  all  my  life,  and  he's 
nobody's  fool." 

Vibert  nodded.  "  I  liked  all  three  of  them.  I 
should  say  they  were  genuine." 

"  You've  struck  just  the  right  word,  Maurice. 
Genuine  they  are." 

The  last  guests  had  now  arrived  and  been  wel- 
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corned.  Dancing  was  in  full  swing,  and  the  birds  and 
beasts  on  the  balcony  were  flowing  toward  the  ball- 
room. "  Let's  be  moving,"  said  Tudor.  "  Oh,  by 
the  way,  I  haven't  spotted  that  fellow  Baudelaire  yet. 
Have  you  ? " 

Vibert  shook  his  head.  "  I'm  not  at  all  sure  I 
should  know  him  if  I  saw  him." 

"  He  might  have  changed  so  much,  you  mean?  " 

The  golden  pheasant  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I 
used  to  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Charles  Baude- 
laire, and  I'd  like  to  see  Charles  Baudelaire  again;  but 
I  don't  say  I'd  recognize  him.  Sounds  mysterious, 
doesn't  it  ?  Well,  Wickham,  you  must  let  me  keep  my 
little  mystery." 

Tudor  looked  at  his  friend.  The  eyes  behind  the 
mask  were  baffling.  *'  Surely ;  have  it  your  own  way. 
If  I  see  the  man  I'll  introduce  you.  Only " — ^he 
added  with  a  laugh — "  don't  stick  a  knife  into  him. 
That  gold  thing  over  your  face  makes  you  look  like  a 
bandit." 

The  owl  and  the  pheasant  swept  along  with  the 
current  and  presently  stopped  before  a  young  woman 
w'ho  was  talking  to  Evelyn  Webb.  "  Hello,  Rhoda !  " 
sang  out  Tudor.  "  You're  very  gorgeous !  What 
are  you?    A  Bird  of  Paradise?  " 

"  A  grouse-cock,  oh  bird  of  night,"  answered  the 
girl.     Her  orange-tinted  tulle  gown  was  sewed  over 
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with  dark  wings,  and  as  she  spoke  she  pointed  to  a 
little  grouse-cock  perched  saucily  in  her  hair.  "  And 
what  is  the  fowl  with  the  hidden  eyes  you  bring  with 
you?  *'  she  asked,  looking  at  Vibert. 

"  Miss  Tennant,  this  is  the  famous  Golden  Pheas- 
ant, to  be  found  generally  only  in  China  and  India. 
It  was  in  India  I  discovered  him.  Be  kind  to  him; 
he's  a  stranger." 

The  pheasant  bowed,  said  a  few  words,  and  then 
turned  to  Evelyn.  "  May  I  have  a  dance,'*  he  asked, 
"  with  the  lady  of  the  sea?  '* 

Cleeve  Hall  was  built  around  a  big  central  apart- 
ment— the  ancient  hall  of  the  chateau  from  which  it 
was  copied — two  stories  high,  with  a  balcony  on  one 
side,  and  three  long  windows  at  the  farther  end.  The 
walls  were  panelled  and  hung  at  intervals  with  beau- 
tiful tapestries.  The  floor  had  been  cleared  of  furni- 
ture that  might  impede  the  dancers. 

Evelyn  and  Vibert  danced,  and  then  seated  them- 
selves in  an  alcove  from  which  they  could  view  the 
room. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Evelyn.  "  You're  from  France, 
aren't  you?     But  you  speak  English  perfectly." 

"  From  France  once  on  a  time,"  Vibert  agreed. 
"  But  I  went  to  school  and  college  in  England  and 
I've  seen  a  great  deal  of  English  people." 

"  I  hardly  know  whether  to  call  America  or  France 
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my  country,"  Evelyn  continued.  "  I  think  I  shall 
claim  both.  You  see  I  was  born  in  Tours  and  lived 
in  Paris  until  Mother  married  Mr.  Nettleton." 

**  My  family  lived  in  Touraine,"  said  Vibert.  **  In 
the  country." 

"  In  one  of  the  old  chateaux  ?  ** 

The  man  nodded. 

Evelyn's  eyes  shone.  *'  How  lovely  those  old 
houses  are!  This  room  of  ours  is  copied  from  one 
of  them,  the  Chateau  of  Aulaire." 

"  I  recognized  it." 

The  quiet,  matter-of-fact  tone  caused  Evelyn  to 
glance  with  curiosity  at  the  man  beside  her.  Although 
she  had  only  had  one  dance  with  him  he  interested 
her,  he  seemed  more  unusual  than  most  of  the  men 
she  had  met.  Perhaps  it  was  the  mask,  she  reflected ; 
half-hidden  eyes  are  always  tantalizing.  "  That  mask 
of  yours  was  a  happy  idea,"  she  said.  "  It  lends  you 
an  air  of  mystery.  Hardly  any  of  the  others  are 
wearing  masks." 

"  I  did  it  for  a  purpose,"  he  admitted. 

"  For  a  purpose !  You  didn't  want  to  be  recog- 
nized ! "  Evelyn's  gray  eyes  danced.  "  Well,  then 
— I  must  know  more  about  you.  At  least  your  name 
is  Maurice  Vibert.  Have  you  known  Mr.  Tudor  a 
long  time  ?  " 

"  I  met  him  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  India  and  we 
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hunted  tigers  together.  There  are  few  forms  of 
sport,  Miss  Webb,  that  make  men  hke  or  hate  each 
other  more  thoroughly  than  hunting  tigers  together. 
Tudor  and  I  liked  each  other  and  he  made  me  promise 
to  visit  him  if  I  came  to  America.  I  went  on  to  China 
and  Japan,  and  eventually  crossed  this  country. 
When  I  was  in  New  York  I  remembered  Wickham's 
invitation.  That's  how  I  happen  to  be  staying  with 
him,  and  why  I'm  here  to-night."  The  plumes  on  the 
pheasant's  crest  bobbed  as  he  bowed.  "  Need  I  say 
that  I'm  particularly  glad  now  that  I  fell  in  with 
Wickham  in  India?  " 

Evelyn  smiled.  Compliments  from  a  masked  man 
were  doubly  amusing.  "  Fm  glad  you  did,  Mr.  Vi- 
bert.  We  like  to  have  guests  from  France  in  our  new 
home.  Mother  and  I  miss  France  very  much  at 
times."  Her  eyes  strayed  across  the  room.  "  Ah, 
but  we'd  miss  it  more  if  it  wasn't  for  that  woman — 
the  tall  woman  in  dark  blue  who's  talking  to  Judge 
Radcliffe — Mademoiselle  Julie  Lafore.  She  has  al- 
ways lived  with  us;  she's  been  like  an  elder  sister  to 
my  mother.  She's  such  a  quiet,  strong  person.  And 
she  was  so  funny  about  coming  to-night.  At  first  she 
didn't  want  to;  but  Mother  insisted.  She  wouldn't 
come  as  a  beast  or  bird  though.  I  think  she's  the 
only  one  here  who  isn't  in  costume." 

Vibert  looked  at  Julie  Lafore.     "  I  know  that  type 
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of  Frenchwoman.     They  are   splendid — no   frills  or 
nonsense  about  them." 

"More  reliable  than  the  men?"  Evelyn  teased. 
"  Be  careful,  Mr.  Pheasant.  There  are  several 
Frenchmen  here — and  one  almost  in  hearing  dis- 
tance." 

Instantly  the  man  was  alert.  "  You  don't  happen 
to  mean  Mr.  Charles  Baudelaire,  Miss  Webb?" 

'*  Yes.  Do  you  know  him  ?  He's  a  great  friend 
of  Father's.  There  he  is — in  that  black  gown  with 
the  yellow  stripes  and  the  tiger's  head." 

Vibert  turned  quickly.  "The  tall  man?"  He 
hesitated.     "  No,  I  don't  think  I  know  him — yet." 

"  Oh,  but  you  ought  to  know  him.  He's  very  dis- 
tinguished."    Evelyn  stood  up.     "Mr.  Baudelaire!" 

The  gentleman  she  addressed  caught  his  name, 
turned,  and  approached  with  a  smile  and  a  bow.  '*Ah, 
Miss  Webb,  did  you  want  me?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  introduce  you  to  a  fellow  country- 
man.    Mr.  Baudelaire — Mr.  Vibert.'* 

Baudelaire,  scrutinizing  Vibert  through  his  eye- 
glass, made  a  stiff,  formal  bow.  "  Such  a  meeting  is 
indeed  a  pleasure.'* 

The  man  in  the  mask  smiled.  "  Your  name  is  fa- 
miliar, sir.  I  wonder  if  we  haven't  met  some- 
where   '* 

"  Possibly,"   said  the  other,  with  a  shrug.     "  Vm 
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not  very  adept  at  recalling  faces.  And  then  that  di- 
verting strip  of  gold  you  wear.  .  «  .  On  my 
word,  I  shouldn't  recognize  you  if  I  met  you  with- 
out it." 

Vibert  laughed  pleasantly.  "No;  I  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  you  there,  haven't  I  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Vibert,"  Evelyn  put  in,  "  tells  me  he  has  been 
tiger-hunting  in  India — so  beware,  most  royal  Ben- 
gal !  '*  She  smiled.  "  I  must  find  more  fish  for  my 
net.  They're  playing  a  waltz.  Come,  golden  pheas- 
ant and  orange  tiger,  there  are  ladies  dying  to  meet 
you." 

Vibert  offered  his  arm,  and  as  they  crossed  the  hall, 
though  he  listened  politely  to  Evelyn,  his  eyes  were 
fastened  intently  on  Baudelaire's  face. 


VII 
IN  THE  LITTLE  SALON 

The  gentleman  with  the  eye-glass,  wearing  the 
yellow  and  black  striped  gown  and  the  tiger's  head, 
drifted  about  Cleeve  Hall.  Now  and  then  he  joined 
a  group  and  chatted  for  a  few  minutes.  If,  when  he 
passed,  some  one  raised  an  eyebrow  of  interrogation, 
the  answer  was  generally  forthcoming — "  Oh,  that's 
a  prominent  Frenchman.  I  forget  exactly  what  it  is 
he's  known  for;  but  he's  excellently  connected." 

He  did  not  dance,  but  he  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
gorgeous  panorama  of  the  ballroom  as  he  stood  with 
others  who  were  looking  on.  And  he  was  apprecia- 
tive ;  chancing  to  come  near  Nettleton,  he  said,  **  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  this  for  anything.  It's  well 
worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic." 

"  The  credit — if  there  is  any — belongs  entirely  to 
Mrs.  Nettleton,"  answered  the  gratified  host.  "  I'm 
simply  her  major-domo." 

Baudelaire  smiled.  "Ah,  the  French  eye  for  effect 
combined  with  the  American  power  of  achievement! 
What  a  happy  combination !  " 
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He  arrived  presently  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
hostess.  Rose  had  just  stopped  dancing — the  pea- 
cock tail  was  folded  and  held  out  of  the  way  by  a 
silken  loop — her  cheeks  were  flushed  and  her  blue 
eyes  shining.  She  dismissed  her  partner  and  wel- 
comed Baudelaire  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  "  You 
are  having  a  good  time,  Monsieur?  Every  one  must 
enjoy  himself  to-night.  This  is  my  gold  letter  even- 
ing." 

"  Could  one  look  at  you,  dear  lady,  and  not  be 
happy  ?     What  a  gown !     What  a  chain  of  rubies !  '* 

Rose  glanced  at  her  wonderful  costume.  "  That's 
my  own  designing,"  she  said  with  a  note  of  pride. 
"  The  rubies  were  a  wedding  present  from  my  hus- 
band.    ...     I  adore  them." 

"And  your  new  home *'     Baudelaire's  gesture 

conveyed  the  greatest  admiration. 

"  You  must  let  me  show  you  some  of  my  real 
treasures!  You're  French,  so  I  know  you'll  appreci- 
ate them.  I  have  a  little  room  that  I  call  my  salon 
dore." 

"  Nothing  would  please  me  more." 

Rose  led  her  guest  to  a  room  at  the  front  of  the 
house  on  the  second  floor.  It  was  small,  and  lighted 
by  electric  globes  hidden  in  the  panelled  ceiling.  At 
the  moment  it  was  vacant. 

"  That  is  a  Fragonard."    Rose  indicated  a  painting 
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in  the  place  of  honor  on  the  wall  opposite  the  cur- 
tained doorway. 

Baudelaire  inspected  the  picture,  which  represented 
a  group  of  nymphs  and  satyrs  dancing  in  a  glade  in 
the  woods. 

"  Isn't  it  wonderfully  soft  and  fresh  and  restful!  '* 
Rose  murmured.  "  I  never  could  grow  tired  of  look- 
ing at  it.  It  brings  back  so  many  spring  days  my 
daughter  and  I  spent  in  the  woods  at  Fontaine- 
bleau." 

"Beautiful!"  exclaimed  Baudelaire  reverentially. 
"  No  one  could  doubt  that  it  came  from  the  master's 
brush." 

"And  that  is  a  Watteau— and  that  a  Mignard." 
Rose  pointed  out  paintings  on  the  end  walls.  "  You 
see  my  taste  is  somewhat  old-fashioned;  but  I  think 
these  wear  better  than  the  more  modern  ones." 

Baudelaire  looked  about  him.  "  Why,  the  pictures 
and  bronzes  in  this  room  must  be  worth  a  fortune !  " 

"A  very  small  fortune,"  smiled  Rose.  "And  yet 
they  might  be  looked  on  as  something  of  an  invest- 
ment, for  they've  all  been  passed  on  by  experts." 

No  collector  could  have  asked  for  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  his  treasures  than  was  shown  by  Baudelaire 
as  he  moved  from  painting  to  statuette,  from  bronze 
back  to  painting,  on  his  tour  of  the  small  salon.  He 
nodded,  he  murmured,  he  held  up  both  hands  in  token 
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of  admiration.  Rose  was  delighted,  and  when  they 
had  finished  the  round  she  perched  on  the  edge  of  a 
divan.  *'  You  may  smoke  here  if  you  like/'  she  sug- 
gested. 

Baudelaire  drew  a  cigarette  case  from  his  pocket. 
"  May  I  offer  you  one  ?  "  he  invited. 

"  No,  thank  you.  There  are  some  ladies  here  of 
old — one  might  almost  say  of  prehistoric  Philadelphia 
— I'm  a  newcomer,  you  see." 

Baudelaire  lighted  his  cigarette  and  sat  back  on  the 
divan.  "  I  remember  ...  I  was  told  you  lived 
in  France  for  some  time/'  he  said  with  polite  interest. 
"  Doubtless  you  were  sent  there  to  school,  as  so  many 
American  girls  are." 

Rose  laughed.  She  was  still  as  frank  in  expressing 
her  thoughts  as  ever.  "  No,  I  wasn't  sent  there  to 
school — unless  you  mean  the  school  of  experience. 
My  father  was  a  rancher  out  in  Montana.  I  married 
very  young,  and  after  several  years  my  husband  and 
I  went  to  France.  My  daughter  Evelyn  was  born  in 
Tours,  and  my  husband  died  there.  After  that  I 
lived  in  Paris  with  Mademoiselle  Lafore." 

"You  were  in  Tours?"  Baudelaire  removed  his 
eye-glass  and  twirled  it  in  his  gloved  fingers.  "  How 
long  ago  were  you  there  ?  " 

After  a  moment's  reflection — "About  twenty-one 
years  ago." 
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"Ah,  I  must  have  been  there  then — or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.    And  what  was  your  name  ? " 

"  Mrs.  Webb.  But  you  wouldn't  have  met  us,  ^Ir. 
Baudelaire.     Jim  and  I  lived  very  simply." 

**  jini — James  Webb.'*  The  man's  white  teeth 
pressed  on  his  under  lip  as  he  reflected.  '*  Tours — 
twenty-one  years  ago." 

A  cloud  had  settled  on  Rose's  face.  "  Oh,  we  met 
very  few  people.     Jim  wasn't  in  any  business." 

Baudelaire  smiled,  and  Rose  became  less  embar- 
rassed. *'  You  were  just  a  young  couple  seeing  the 
world,  weren't  you?"  he  said  lightly.  "Having 
your  fling,  as  it  were.  Let  me  see;  those  were  the 
days  when  the  Cafe  Rabelais  was  all  the  rage,  if  I 
remember  correctly." 

"  I  recall  it.  But  we  didn't  have  the  money  to  go 
to  such  expensive  places." 

"  Perhaps  the  little  Cafe  Africaine,  down  by  the 
river,  then?  " 

Rose  gave  a  start,  her  fingers  tightened  on  a  fold 
of  her  skirt.  She  glanced  at  the  man  beside  her;  but 
his  expression  was  simply  one  of  pleasant  reminis- 
cence, his  eyes  at  the  moment  resting  on  Fragonard's 
sylvan  scene  in  front  of  them.  "  I  remember  there 
w^as  such  a  place.  But  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you 
would  ever  have  gone  there,  Mr.  Baudelaire."  She 
attempted  a  tone  of  gentle  raillery. 
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"  Oh,  I  was  young  and  adventurous  once  myself. 
I  think  I  knew  every  Bohemian  resort  along  the  river 
— there  weren't  so  many  in  Tours  at  that.  And  I 
used  to  go  to  the  country  fairs  and  dance  with  the 
pretty  girls  who  came  to  buy  trinkets  of  the  pedlars. 
Did  you  ever  go  to  one  of  those  fairs,  Mrs.  Webb  ? " 

"  Yes,"  came  the  reply,  almost  as  if  it  were  drawn 
from  Rose. 

Baudelaire  leaned  toward  her  confidentially.  "  Tm 
afraid  I  ought  to  confess  that  I  gambled  too.  There 
was  plenty  of  opportunity  around  Tours  in  those 
days.  But  young  people  must  sow  their  wild  oats. 
You  don't  hold  such  things  against  a  man,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Rose  quickly.  She  was  growing 
uneasy;  this  guest  had  an  almost  uncanny  way  of 
making  her  remember  things  she  wanted  to  forget. 
"  But  really  it  seems  ages  and  ages  since  I  was  in 
Tours.    So  much  has  happened  since." 

Baudelaire  turned  and  extinguished  his  cigarette  in 
a  bowl  on  a  stand  beside  the  divan.  "  My  own  recol- 
lections of  my  young  days  are  so  pleasant  that  per- 
haps I've  talked  too  much  about  Tours,"  he  said  po- 
litely. "Ah  well,  at  least  your  castles  in  Spain  have 
come  true.  You  can  have  whatever  you  want  by 
simply  asking  for  it." 

Rose  felt  relieved,  and  again  her  accustomed  frank- 
ness asserted  itself.     "  I  have  always  wanted  beauti- 
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ful  things,'*  she  admitted.  "  I  don't  think  I  ever 
knew  how  much  they  meant  to  me  until  I  went  to 
France.  Of  course  I  couldn't  afford  them.  But  it's 
because  I  wanted  them  so  much  all  that  time  that  I 
love  possessing  them  so  much  now."  She  was  talk- 
ing rapidly,  intently;  glad  to  have  reached  a  safe,  se- 
cure subject.     "  I  don't  suppose  a  man  could  possibly 

understand.   But  this  house I  copied  the  chateau 

that  I  used  to  dream  of.  In  Paris  I  haunted  the  gal- 
leries. .  .  .  Oh,  do  you  guess  what  these  pic- 
tures mean  to  me?  I  can  have  them  always,  always; 
they  are  mine  to  enjoy  as  much  as  I  want!  " 

Baudelaire  nodded;  he  was  interested  in  this  expo- 
sition of  character.  "  I  comprehend  your  feelings  ex- 
actly, dear  lady,"  he  assured  her.  "Although  I  am 
only  a  man — and  hence  perhaps  blind  to  some  of  a 
woman's  finer  sensibilities — I  venture  to  think  I  ap- 
preciate your  situation  almost  as  well  as  you  do." 

Rose  bit  her  lip.  It  occurred  to  her  that  in  view 
of  the  earlier  part  of  their  conversation  her  compan- 
ion's remark  might  have  two  meanings.  She 
shrugged  that  reflection  away.  "  It's  nice  of  you  to 
say  so.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  care  so 
much  for  lovely  things." 

"  Why  not  ?  Since  you  can  have  them  ?  "  Baude- 
laire was  on  the  point  of  enlarging  the  theme  when 
the  curtains  at  the  door  rustled  and  Julie  appeared. 
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"  Supper  is  being  served,  Rose.  I  said  I  would 
find  you." 

'*  Thank  you,  Julie  dear.  You  haven't  met  Mr. 
Baudelaire,  have  you  ? "  Rose  stood  up  and  made 
the  introduction. 

Baudelaire  replaced  his  eye-glass  and  bowed  with 
ceremony.  "  We've  been  talking  of  old  days  in 
Tours,  Mademoiselle  Lafore.  Is  it  possible  that  you 
also  lived  there  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  many  years  ago." 

**  Ah !  So  that  was  where  you  first  met  Mrs.  Webb 
— I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  Mrs.  Nettleton.  Isn't  it  odd 
that  we  three  should  have  been  in  that  small  city  about 
twenty-one  years  back?  A  delightfully  interesting 
coincidence!  Now  it  seems  to  me  we  must  have 
known  some  of  the  same  people." 

Rose  made  an  imxpatient  gesture.  "  Shall  we  go 
down  to  supper  ?  "  she  murmured,  and  hastened  to  the 
door. 


VIII 
GHOSTS 

The  Ball  of  Beasts  was  proving  a  huge  success. 
The  supper  was  a  triumph,  and  ultra-critical  dow- 
agers were  congratulating  each  other  that  Sam  Net- 
tleton  had  married  and  added  such  a  delightful 
hostess  to  Philadelphia  society.  Everybody  was  hav- 
ing a  good  time,  the  younger  element  in  particular, 
and  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  Cleeve  Hall  animals 
and  birds  and  fishes  were  billing  and  cooing. 

Tudor  and  Vibert  had  supper  with  Rhoda  Tennant 
and  Evelyn  Webb.  Rhoda  had  begged  the  pheasant 
to  take  off  his  gilded  mask  so  that  she  might  see 
whether  his  eyes  were  green.  Vibert  had  declined 
with  a  laugh,  and  Tudor  had  upheld  him.  "  It's  a 
great  mistake  to  want  to  solve  every  mystery,"  Tudor 
said.  "How  about  it.  Miss  Webb?  Wouldn't  you 
rather  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  our  pheasant's  eyes 
are  green  or  gold  ?  " 

Evelyn  nodded  decidedly,  making  the  tiny  starfish 
that  dangled  from  the  net  over  her  hair  bob  up  and 
down.  "  Certainly,  Mr.  Owl.  I  shall  probably 
dream  about  that  very  question." 

"  There,"  cried  Tudor.    "  You  see !    He  has  made 
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his  mark  already.     To  rouse  a  lady's  curiosity  is  the 
first  step  toward  winning  her  heart." 

Vibert  danced  again  with  Evelyn,  and  presently,  in 
an  intermission,  found  himself  beside  her  mother. 
They  were  near  the  musicians'  stage,  with  the  sweep 
of  the  ballroom  before  them.  "  I  thought  I  had  seen 
this  room  before,"  said  Vibert.  "  Those  three  win- 
dows with  the  long  seat  underneath  them — the  pan- 
elling of  the  walls — that  ceiling  with  the  little  ara- 
besques   " 

"You  know  it?"  Rose  asked,  interested. 

"  Aulaire,  I  thought.  And  Miss  Webb  said  I  was 
right." 

"  Yes.  And  some  of  these  tapestries  came  from 
there,"  Rose  continued,  "  and  some  vases  I'm  going 
to  have  in  this  room.  My  architect  got  them  all  for 
me.'*  She  turned  to  a  beautiful  piece  of  tapestry 
near  at  hand.  "  This  is  one  of  my  prizes — Diana 
and  her  maidens  hunting  the  stag." 

*'  It  is  a  prize,"  Vibert  agreed.  **  I  remember  it 
too."  He  frowned.  "And  the  owner  had  to  sell  it? 
Why,  I  suppose  that  had  hung  on  the  walls  of  Aulaire 
for  generations." 

The  note  of  regret  in  his  tone  struck  Rose  at  once. 
You  don't  begrudge  it  to  me,  Mr.  Vibert  ?  " 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way,"  he 
quoted  with  a  slight  shrug.     "  Doubtless  our  heir- 


it 
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looms  will  have  to  follow.  But  I  knew  the  old  cha- 
teau so  well.  .  .  .  There  are  parts  of  it  that  go 
back  to  the  Crusades.  Its  hall  must  look  very  bare 
now." 

Rose,  always  quick  with  her  sympathy,  looked  at 
her  guest.  She  wondered  about  his  age.  .  .  . 
Was  it  possible  that  he  could  have  been  the  small  boy 
she  had  seen  going  into  the  chateau  grounds  with  the 
French  lady?  ...  It  might  be.  .  .  .  She 
thought  him  considerably  younger  than  Wickham 
Tudor.  ''  I  understand  how  you  feel,"  she  said 
gently.  "  I  love  these  old  things  too.  But  they  were 
in  the  market,  and  if  I  hadn't  bought  them  some  other 
American  would/' 

'*  Please  don't  think  I  meant  to  criticize.  This 
place  is  beautiful.  And  this  room  is  really  an  exact 
copy  of  the  original?  " 

"  So  the  architect  said." 

Vibert  looked  about  the  room,  musing. 

"  I  remember  once,  when  I  was  quite  a  small  boy 
and  was  staying  at  Aulaire,  I  had  been  sent  to  bed  and 
wanted  to  go  out  in  the  park  to  see  how  the  carp  in  the 
fish-pond  looked  in  the  moonlight.  I  went  through 
the  great  hall — the  one  this  is  patterned  after — and  it 
was  dark;  and  as  I  reached  the  window  I  heard  a 
ghost  speak.  It  said:  *  Go  back  to  bed!'  I  wasn't 
easily  frightened,  but  when  I  looked  around  the  room 
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and  saw  there  was  nobody  there  I  was  scared.  I 
knew  I  had  heard  a  ghost  and  I  went  back  to  bed  as 
it  ordered,  and  for  weeks  I  never  went  through  that 
room  except  when  it  was  Hghted.'* 

He  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"  Ghosts  are  part  of  the  privileges — or  burdens — 
of  old  houses,"  said  Rose.  "  Yes,  I  think  you  will 
find  this  room  correct  in  every  detail — even  in  the 
opportunity  it  provides  ghosts  to  speak.'* 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Nettleton,  I  hope  your  ghosts  may  all 
be  pleasant  ones.  Like  the  one  mine  turned  out  to  be 
— a  kind-hearted  man  who  didn't  really  mean  to 
frighten  a  little  boy.  He  explained  it  all  to  me  later, 
before  I  left  Aulaire  on  that  visit." 

"  Then  my  room  has  no  unpleasant  recollections 
for  you,  Mr.  Vibert." 

"  On  the  contrary — only  the  most  pleasant.  I  used 
to  play  in  that  other  room  a  great  deal  when  I  was  a 
boy." 

"  It's  an  odd  coincidence,  isn't  it  ?  "  Something  in 
her  own  words  struck  Rose  as  familiar.  Where  had 
she  heard  a  similar  statement  this  evening?  Then 
she  remembered.  Mr.  Baudelaire  had  spoken  in  that 
way  of  the  fact  that  Julie  and  she  and  he  had  been  in 
Tours  at  the  same  time.  **  However,"  she  said  with 
a  laugh,  "  I  suppose  if  I  carry  off  heirlooms  from 
France  I  must  expect  to  take  the  consequences." 
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"  I  hope  you  don't  regard  me  as  a  disagreeable  con- 
sequence," Vibert  returned  quickly. 

*'  Far  from  it."  She  looked  at  the  young  man, 
"wondering  about  him  again.  **  You  must  come  to 
see  us,  Mr.  Vibert,  without  your  mask  and  plumage. 
Come  to  see  us  soon." 

Another  man  arrived  and  claimed  Rose  for  a  dance. 
Vibert  fell  into  reflection ;  and  indeed  he  had  much  to 
reflect  on.  First,  there  was  Charles  Baudelaire,  the 
man  whose  name  he  had  read  in  the  newspaper  and 
whom  he  had  come  here  to  see;  and  second,  there  was 
the  curious  fact  that  he  was  now  standing  in  a  hall 
th^t  was  the  counterpart  of  one  he  had  known  so  well 
in  his  boyhood.  He  looked  about  at  the  great  room, 
so  flooded  with  light,  so  gay  with  brilliant  costumes; 
and  he  thought  of  that  other  hall  that  must  now  be 
dark  and  abandoned.  For  a  moment  it  rankled  in  his 
mind  that  these  Americans  should  buy  up  the  heir- 
looms of  France.  But  he  couldn't  blame  the  Nettle- 
tons.  He  liked  them.  Yet  what  a  singular  chain  of 
circumstances  it  was  that  had  brought  this  Charles 
Baudelaire  and  himself  together  in  this  particular 
hall ! 

Pondering  on  this,  he  presently  caught  the  eyes  of 
Evelyn  Webb  smiling  at  him.  Acting  on  impulse,  he 
cut  in  on  her  dance.  "  You  seemed  to  be  brooding,'* 
she  commented.     "  What's  the  matter  ?  '* 
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"  Oh,  I  was  seeing  old  ghosts/*  he  answered  Hghtly. 

"The  ghosts  of  lady  pheasants  in  distant  lands?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "  No,  there  are  no  lady  pheas- 
ants.    The  ghosts  of  old  houses.*' 

They  danced,  and  afterwards  talked.  "  Haven't 
you  a  family  and  home  of  your  own  somewhere  ?  " 
Evelyn  asked. 

**  No,  Fm  a  wanderer." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  regretted  it." 

"  Oh  no ; — since  my  wanderings  have  brought  me 
here." 

"  But  what  started  you  on  that  course  ?  "  Evelyn 
went  on,  curious  about  him. 

"  Chance,  I  suppose.  When  I  went  back  from 
England  to  France  my  nearest  relative  wanted  me  to 
settle  down  with  him,  marry  his  neighbor's  daughter, 
and  cultivate  the  two  vineyards.  I  said  that  I  wanted 
to  see  something  of  the  world  and  didn't  intend  to 
marry  until  I  fell  in  love.  That  made  him  angry. 
So  I  started  out  on  my  travels.  I  was  in  India  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and  though  I  wanted  to  go  back  to 
France  the  government  kept  me  there,  attached  to  our 
consulate.  They  said  my  having  been  educated  at 
Oxford  would  help  in  dealing  with  Anglo-Indians. 
Now  you  know  all  my  story." 

"And  now  perhaps  you'll  go  back  and  marry  the 
neighbor's  daughter?"  Evelyn  suggested. 
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"  I  said  I  must  fall  in  love  first." 

*'  And  is  that  so  difTicult?  " 

He  parried  her  joking  question  with  a  laugh  and 
the  answer,  "  Even  if  I  should  fall  in  love,  that's  only 
a  small  part  of  the  matter.  Much  the  more  difficult 
part  would  be  to  make  the  lady  fall  in  love  with  me." 

''Perhaps  you're  too  modest,  Mr.  Pheasant.  That's 
not  a  quality  one  usually  attributes  to  so  gorgeous  a 
fowl." 

They  moved  on  to  the  conservatory,  trying  to  dis- 
cover new  facts  about  each  other. 

The  last  strains  of  music  had  sounded,  Samuel 
Nettleton  had  gone  to  the  door  to  speed  his  parting 
guests,  Evelyn  and  Rhoda  Tcnnant,  who  was  spend- 
ing the  night,  were  comparing  notes  on  a  sofa.  Rose 
was  alone  for  the  moment,  tired  but  triumphantly 
happy.  Her  party — the  first  at  which  she  had  ever 
played  the  hostess — had  been  a  complete  success. 

She  wanted  something  to  soothe  her,  and  leaving 
the  head  of  the  stairway  she  went  to  the  little  salon 
to  look  at  the  pictures  she  loved.  The  room  w^as  still 
lighted,  and  with  a  murmur  of  pleasure  she  sat  down 
on  the  divan  across  from  the  painting  by  Fragonard. 
She  leaned  her  head  back  in  her  clasped  hands,  re- 
laxed her  muscles,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

She  sat  for  a  few  minutes  thus,  then  opened  her 
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eyes  again.  She  gave  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion. Her  debut  into  her  new  life — an  event  she  had 
regarded  with  some  fear — had  been  a  flawless  tri- 
umph. She  knew  that  her  husband  was  proud  of  her 
social  success,  and  she  felt  confident  that  the  guests 
liked  Evelyn  and  herself.  She  was  extremely  anxious 
that  they  should  like  Evelyn,  for  she  wanted  her 
daughter  to  have  many  things  that  had  been  denied  to 
her  own  young  womanhood.  And  the  house  she  had 
planned;  and  the  beautiful  things  she  had  collected  to 
fill  it.  .  .  .  It  almost  seemed  like  a  dream  that 
she,  Rose,  was  here  enjoying  all  this. 

She  sat  for  a  short  space,  her  eyes  on  the  dancing 
nymphs  and  satyrs.  Then  she  stood  up  and  crossed 
to  the  painting.  From  the  frame  at  the  bottom,  where 
it  touched  the  canvas,  she  drew  out  a  small  folded 
piece  of  white  paper.  She  looked  at  it  wonderingly, 
certain  that  it  had  not  been  there  when  she  was  last 
in  the  room. 

The  paper  was  blank  on  the  outside  and  Rose 
opened  the  folds.  Within  was  a  pencilled  drawing, 
a  singular  thing,  a  circle  with  short  lines  radiating 
from  it  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle  the  picture  of  an  eye.  It  was  a  crude  draw- 
ing, but  unquestionably  meant  to  be  an  eye  looking 
out  from  a  sun.  Rose  stared  at  it,  and  her  cheeks 
grew  white  and  she  shivered  as  if  from  cold. 
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There  was  a  sound  outside.  She  knew  the  step — 
her  husband's.  Quickly  she  thrust  the  folded  paper 
into  her  bosom  and  turned  toward  the  door. 

**  Well,  dearest,  here  you  are — at  last !  I  guessed 
where  I'd  find  you."  Nettleton  came  in,  big,  rejoic- 
ing, eager. 

"  Yes,  Sam,  here  I  am — at  last." 

Nettleton  regarded  her.  "  Why,  Rosalie,  you  look 
quite  tired  out.  But  I  don't  wonder,  after  all  you've 
done  to-night.  It  was  a  howling  success.  They  all 
say  you're  a  marvellous  hostess." 

Rose  caught  the  chain  of  rubies  in  her  fingers.  She 
was  trying  not  to  tremble ;  her  eyes  looked  very  large. 
"  I  did  want  to  be  a  credit  to  you,  dear.  I  hoped  your 
friends  would  think  well  of  me." 

"Think  well  of  you!  Oh,  my  sweet  Rose!  Every 
one  does — and  I  adore  you ! "  He  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her,  touched  her  soft,  jeweled  hair. 
**  Oh,  my  own  darling  wife — it  almost  makes  me 
jealous  when  I  have  to  share  you  with  other  people." 

She  clung  to  him  tightly,  murmuring  bits  of  words. 

When  at  last  they  left  the  room  Nettleton  kept  his 
arm  about  her.  "  Every  one  said  nice  things,"  he 
told  her.  "  Judge  Radcliffe  said  you  ought  to  start  a 
salon,  like  some  of  the  famous  Frenchwomen.'* 

"He  did,  did  he?"  Rose  smiled,  but  there  was 
not  the  visual  ring  in  her  voice. 
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"And  Baudelaire  said  there  wasn't  a  more  beautiful 
house  in  Paris.  I  told  him  where  the  credit  be- 
longed." 

*'  Baudelaire !  "     Rose  gripped  her  husband's  hand. 

Nettleton  looked  at  her.  "  Why,  you  really  are 
tired,  dearest.  You  must  go  to  bed  at  once  and  not 
get  up  till  noon  to-morrow.  I'm  going  to  see  that 
you  take  things  easy." 

He  kissed  her  again  at  her  door,  and  Rose  went  into 
her  boudoir.  She  sat  down  on  the  first  chair  she 
came  to.  There  was  a  knock  on  the  door,  and  Evelyn 
entered  to  say  good-night.  ''Ah,  darling,"  said  Rose, 
"  all  I  want  is  to  make  you  happy !  " 

"  I  was  happy  with  you  and  Julie  in  the  old  days," 
Evelyn  answered  cheerily,  "  and  I'm  just  as  happy 
now."  And  then  with  a  hug  she  added,  "  You're 
the  dearest,  most  thoughtful  mother  any  girl  ever 
had ! " 

Evelyn  went  out,  and  for  a  moment  Rose  looked 
after  her  wistfully.  Then  she  turned  to  her  toilet 
table.     She  had  told  her  maid  not  to  sit  up  for  her. 

In  the  mirror  the  rubies  shone,  and  the  brilliants 
that  covered  her  peacock  gown,  her  shoulders  and  her 
hair.  She  took  off  the  necklace  and  let  the  gown  fall 
round  her  to  the  floor.  She  put  her  hand  to  her 
bodice  and  drew  out  the  folded  paper.  Again  she 
stared  at  it,  remembering  how  she  had  once  seen  that 
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same  drawing  in  the  Cafe  Af ricaine  in  Tours  and  had 
known  the  message  it  carried. 

With  that  pencilled  eye  looking  up  from  her  hand 
she  sank  down  in  a  chair,  shuddering,  the  peacock 
gown  in  a  circle  round  her  feet. 


IX 

A   CHARMING  LADY 

The  charming  little  lady  in  the  blue  toque  smiled 
over  her  cup  of  tea  at  Rose.  "  It  was  so  good  of 
you  to  see  me,  Mrs.  Nettleton,"  she  said  in  her  soft 
voice  with  its  foreign  accent.  "  I  know  that  you  must 
have  so  many  demands  on  your  time.  But  I  remem- 
ber reading  of  your  marriage  in  a  Paris  journal,  and 
when  I  saw  the  account  of  your  wonderful  ball  last 
week  I  thought  to  myself,  *  I  will  go  to  visit  Mrs. 
Nettleton.  She  has  lived  a  long  time  in  my  country 
and  she  will  be  sympathetic'  '* 

"  Tm  so  sorry  about  your  voice,"  Rose  responded. 
"  But  surely  it  will  come  back." 

The  lady  gave  a  delicate  shrug,  one  slim  white  hand 
uplifted.  "  The  doctors  assure  me  it  will — if  I  give 
it  sufficient  rest.  I  have  used  it  hard  the  last  few 
years ;  I  went  on  a  concert  tour  in  South  America  and 
worked  so — oh,  my  poor  voice !  But  I  had  the  great- 
est ambition  to  keep  my  engagements.  .  .  . 
However,  why  dwell  on  that?    I  cannot  sing  at  pres- 
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ent.  And  so  I  thought — if  I  could  give  singing 
lessons.  ...  I  can  teach  the  technique.  I  have 
had  many  pupils  in  France." 

"  You  know  no  one  here,  Mademoiselle  Fayette  ?  " 
"  No  one   who  can  help  me  in  that  way — except 
you,  Mrs.  Nettleton." 

Rose  smiled.  It  was  still  novel  to  her  to  realize 
that  her  social  position  could  assist  any  one.  But  she 
wanted  to  help  people — she  herself  knew  the  hard  side 
of  life — and  the  same  kind  feeling  that  had  led  her  to 
answer  this  woman's  request  for  an  interview  with  an 
invitation  to  tea  led  her  to  say  now,  "  I'd  he  glad  to  do 
what  I  can.  But  I  know  very  few  people  here  well 
yet,  and  my  own  daughter  has  no  special  taste  for 


singing.'* 


<( 


How  good  you  are!"  Miss  Adrienne  Fayette 
was  clearly  delighted.  *'  To  have  you  as  my  sponsor 
will  be  the  very  greatest  help  to  me.  And  w^hat  more 
natural  than  that  you  should  be  patroness  to  French 
artists?  I  should  like  to  have  had  your  daughter. 
.  .  .  But  doubtless  she  will  have  friends  who 
would  care  to  study.  I  will  give  you  the  best  of 
references  as  to  my  ability.  Oh,  I  am  so  grateful. 
Yes,  I  am  going  to  drink  to  my  good  fortune  in  an- 
other cup  of  tea." 

Rose  poured  a  fresh  cup.     The  ingenuous  pleasure 
of  this  small,  dark-eyed  woman,  gowned  in  exquisite 
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taste,  was  infectious;  it  dispelled  for  the  moment  the 
cloud  that  had  lain  on  Rose's  thoughts. 

"  What  a  beautiful  room/'  said  Miss  Fayette,  look- 
ing about  at  the  glassed-in  porch  on  which  they  were 
sitting.  "  I  adore  wood-fires."  She  sipped  her  tea. 
*'  They're  a  luxury  we  don't  know  much  of  in  Paris. 
Your  daughter  was  born  in  Paris,  wasn't  she  ?  " 

"  In  Tours." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  believe  I  did  hear  that.  And  that  inter- 
ested me  too.     I  lived  for  some  years  in  Tours." 

Rose  shifted  quickly  in  her  upholstered  wicker 
armchair.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were  meeting  the  name 
of  that  French  city  wherever  she  turned  the  last  few 
days.  And  yet — wasn't  it  perfectly  natural,  after  all  ? 
It  must  be  that  she  was  letting  her  imagination  play 
her  tricks. 

The  attractive  looking  caller — who  had  formerly 
sung  in  concerts  and  now  had  to  rest  her  voice — was 
daintily  nibbling  a  toasted  biscuit.  "  I  don't  like  to 
give  away  my  age.  .  .  .  But  then  it's  between 
friends ;  and  an  artist's  career  is  apt  to  be  pretty  well 
known  to  the  public.  I  was  quite  a  young  girl  when  I 
was  in  Tours ;  I  stayed  at  the  house  of  an  older  mar- 
ried sister.  Dear  me,  Mrs.  Nettleton,  that  must  have 
been  all  of  twenty  years  ago." 

"  Yes  ? "  said  Rose,  her  thoughts  groping  for  a 
way  to  turn  the  trend  of  the  conversation. 
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**  It  scarcely  seems  possible,  does  it  ?  And  yet  it 
must  have  been."  Miss  Fayette  was  apparently  try- 
ing to  capture  her  recollections  of  that  distant  time. 
"  My  brother-in-law  was  a  tobacconist ;  he  had  a  little 
shop  on  one  of  the  principal  streets.  Oh  yes,  I  re- 
member now.  The  year  I  went  there  something 
dreadful  happened  to  one  of  his  friends.  He  was 
found  shot  in  a  garden." 

''Indeed?"  Rose  blanched,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty managed  to  ask:  ''  Did  he  recover?  " 

The  caller  looked  at  her  keenly,  then  shook  her 
head.  "  No,  Mrs.  Nettleton.  Somebody  had  killed 
him.  It  was  very  mysterious, — and  horrible.  1 
thought  possibly,  if  you  were  in  Tours  at  the  time, 
you  might  recollect  having  heard  about  it." 

"  I  think  not." 

"  Ah,  perhaps  you  didn't.  The  criminal  wasn't  dis- 
covered. Poor  Jacques!  He  used  to  come  to  my 
brother-in-law's  house  very  often.  That  was  his 
name — Jacques  Poulard." 

Rose  felt  that  her  worst  fears  were  realized.  She 
had  actually  killed  the  man !  She  shuddered  and  sud- 
denly found  the  dark  eyes  of  Miss  Fayette  fixed  upon 
her.  "  Oh,  yes — yes,"  she  stammered,  hardly  con- 
scious of  what  words  she  was  speaking,  "  I  think  I  do 
remember  something  about  it." 

"  I  thought  you  would,"  came  the  smooth  answer. 
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"  I  concluded  that  your  daughter  must  have  been  born 
about  that  time.  You  see,  Mrs.  Nettleton,  I  have 
quite  an  excellent  memory — even  for  things  that  hap- 
pened when  I  was  very  young." 

Miss  Fayette  settled  herself  more  comfortably  in 
the  cushions  of  her  chair  and  swung  one  knee  over 
the  others.  "  Tours  twenty-one  years  ago — ^Jacques 
Poulard  and  his  friends — how  it  all  comes  back 
to  me!  And  you  were  Mrs.  Webb  then,  weren't 
you  V' 

There  came  no  reply  from  Rose.  She  was  trying 
to  master  a  sudden  agitation  that  had  seized  her,  try- 
ing to  remain  calm  and  collected. 

"  Ah  well,  it  must  be  nice  to  be  In  a  position  to  do 
a  good  turn  to  others."  There  was  a  slight  change  in 
Adrienne  Fayette's  voice  and  manner;  they  were  not 
quite  so  deferential  as  at  first.  "  With  your  aid  I 
shall  do  very  well.  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  notes 
to  some  of  the  great  ladies  who  attended  your 
ball." 

What  the  vivacious  caller  had  to  say  after  that 
made  little  impression  on  Rose.  She  smiled  and 
nodded  at  Miss  Fayette  from  time  to  time;  but  her 
thoughts  were  in  a  maze.  Within  a  fortnight  she  had 
encountered  two  people  who  had  lived  in  Tours 
twenty-one  years  ago,  when  she  and  Jim  had  been 
there,  and  one  of  them  had  belonged  to  the  gang  with 
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which  Jim  was  associated,  and  the  other  had  known 
Jacques  Poulard,  the  man  whom  Rose  had  shot  and 
killed.  It  was  extraordinary!  And  yet  it  was  a  fact. 
Here  in  her  new  home  in  America,  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent social  environment  from  that  of  her  life  in 
Paris,  she  had  met  these  two  people,  neither  of  whom 
she  had  encountered  in  France.  What  did  it  mean? 
She  knew  that  Baudelaire  had  intended  something 
when  he  sent  her  the  symbol  of  the  old  lawless  band. 
Was  there  something  hidden  behind  the  soft  words 
of  this  smiling  woman?  Could  it  be  that  she  knew, 
or  suspected,  that  Rose  had  had  a  part  in  the  killing  of 
Jacques  Poulard? 

Miss  Fayette  was  still  chatting  brightly  when 
Nettleton,  bringing  Judge  Radcliffe  out  to  dine,  ar- 
rived and  was  presented  to  his  wife's  guest.  "  You 
come  from  my  wife's  country  by  adoption,**  he  said 
amiably.  "  She  always  speaks  of  France  as  her  sec- 
ond home.** 

*'  Oh  yes.  Perhaps  I  have  even  met  Mrs.  Nettle- 
ton  a  long  time  ago.  At  least  we  must  have  had 
mutual  friends.'* 

Nettleton  smiled — he  was  always  glad  to  have  Rose 
renew  her  ties  with  France — and  tried  to  catch  his 
wife*s  eye. 

Rose  saw  that  both  the  men  were  disposed  to  like 
the  dark-eyed  woman,  and  could  think  of  no  way, 
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without  appearing  ungracious,  of  counteracting  the 
impression  of  acquaintance — almost  of  friendship — 
that  Miss  Fayette  had  created. 

Immediately  Miss  Fayette  hurried  on  to  explain 
how  unfortunate  she  had  been  in  losing  her  voice  and 
how  kind  Mrs.  Nettleton  was  going  to  be  in  helping 
her  to  get  singing  pupils. 

Sam  beamed  and  nodded  approval  and  patted  Rose 
on  the  shoulder. 

The  two  men  were  talking  gaily  with  the  little 
woman  when  Evelyn  and  Rhoda  Tennant,  Tudor  and 
Vibert  appeared.  They  had  been  to  the  Rose  Tree 
Hunt  for  some  steeplechases  and  came  in  sparkling 
from  the  afternoon  outdoors. 

More  presentations  followed.  Then  an  exclama- 
tion from  Adrienne  Fayette — "  Ah,  I've  been  having 
such  a  wonderful  time  that  Fve  entirely  forgotten  the 
hour  of  my  train  to  town !  " 

"All  the  better  for  us,"  said  Nettleton  heartily. 
"If  you'll  stay  to  dinner  I'll  put  you  on  the  train 
afterwards.'' 

"  Oh  do,  Miss  Fayette,"  urged  Evelyn,  who  was 
standing  beside  her  stepfather.  "  The  others  are  go- 
ing to  stay." 

"  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure,"  murmured  Rose, 
at  a  quick  glance  from  her  husband. 

"  If  you  do,"  put  in  the  Judge,  **  I  will  take  you 
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under  my  wing  and  see  you  safely  to  your  home  in 
the  city  whenever  you  want  to  go." 

The  lady  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded;  her  smile 
of  pleasure  embraced  them  all,  particularly  the  Judge. 

It  was  a  merry  dinner  party,  every  one  very  talk- 
ative except  Julie  Lafore,  habitually  reserved,  and  the 
hostess.  Rose,  trying  to  take  her  share  in  the  con- 
versation, was  haunted  by  the  fears  that  had  flocked 
around  her.  Suppose  that  man  Baudelaire  was  plot- 
ting some  scheme  against  her  reputation?  Suppose 
this  Adrienne  Fayette  had  some  ulterior  motive  be- 
neath her  call?  What  was  Rose  to  do  in  the  event 
that  either,  or  both  of  them,  became  really  disagree- 
able ? 

For  she  was  now  no  longer  the  unknown  woman 
of  her  Paris  days.  She  had  come  on  good  fortune, 
and  every  day  she  had  of  it  she  clutched  it  tighter  and 
tighter.  She  loved  her  husband  and  she  loved  the  new 
life  he  had  brought  her.  The  old  days  when  she  had 
had  to  work  for  a  living  seemed  more  and  more 
meagre  to  her.  And  she  had  a  passionate  desire  to 
prove  to  Sam  and  his  world  that  she  measured  up  to 
his  standards. 

She  glanced  about  the  table:  at  Evelyn,  laughing 
and  happy,  as  socially  secure  as  the  Nettleton  aegis 
could  make  her;  at  Rhoda,  a  charming  patrician  and 
Evelyn's  best  friend;  at  Wickham  Tudor,   intimate 
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and  devoted  friend  of  Sam;  at  Maurice  Vibert,  a 
young  man  for  whom  Rose  had  at  once  taken  a  lik- 
ing; at  Judge  Radcliffe,  a  pillar  of  this  substantial 
world  of  her  husband's;  at  Sam  himself,  the  per- 
sonification of  solid  reputation.  She  wanted  them  all 
to  like  and  trust  her.  She  wanted  Evelyn  to  have 
everything  worth  the  having.  And  she  greatly 
wanted  Sam  to  be  completely  proud  of  his  wife. 

Well,  what  would  happen  if  this  new  world  of  hers 
should  learn  that  she  had  been  the  wife  of  a  pro- 
fessional gambler  and  companion  of  blacklegs,  that 
she  had  sometimes  helped  in  the  fleecing  of  fools,  that 
her  husband  had  been  stabbed  to  death  as  the  result 
of  a  brawl  with  some  of  his  drunken  comrades,  that 
she  herself  had  shot  and  killed  one  of  those  men? 
Would  this  new  world  try  to  understand  her  side  of 
the  story  and  forgive  her  youth,  as  Julie  Lafore  had 
done?  Her  husband  might  do  that;  but  the  rest — 
she  knew  they  would  bring  the  sky  tumbling  quickly 
enough  about  Evelyn  and  herself.  They  would  think 
and  say  she  had  killed  Poulard  and  run  away,  fearing 
the  law.  They  would  think  she  ought  to  go  back  and 
let  justice  take  its  course.  They  would  pile  one  fact 
on  another,  one  exaggeration  atop  of  its  fellow,  until 
there  was  nothing  left  of  her  reputation  but  tatters 
and  rags.  Rose  had  thought  of  all  this  every  day  and 
night  since  her  ball,  and  had  grown  more  and  more 
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afraid  of  her  new  world  and  more  anxious  to  keep  its 
good  opinion  on  her  side. 

Dinner  ended  and  they  went  to  the  hving-room, 
where  they  could  have  coffee  and  cigarettes  in  front 
of  the  fire.  Rose  watched  her  husband  move  from 
one  guest  to  another,  his  face  continually  aglow  with 
the  pleasure  of  hospitality.  Now  he  was  talking  to 
Rhoda  about  the  steeplechases  that  afternoon  and  the 
delights  of  fox-hunting.  Wickham  Tudor  was 
chuckling  at  a  story  Miss  Fayette  was  telling  him  on 
the  sofa — really  that  w^oman  did  have  an  eye  for  the 
men!  Julie  and  the  Judge  were  near  the  hearth, 
Julie  sitting  straight  in  a  chair,  the  Judge  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  blaze.  In  a  corner  were  Evelyn 
and  Vibert,  out  of  ear-shot,  but  apparently  pleased 
with  each  other.  Rose  dug  her  fingers  into  her 
palms ;  she  was  going  to  keep  this  sort  of  picture,  this 
place  she  had  reached  in  the  world,  at  any  cost. 

Presently  Miss  Fayette  got  up,  moved  across  to 
Rose,  and  said  that  she  must  be  going.  The  Judge 
repeated  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  see  her  safely  to 
her  home.  "  My  home?  "  said  the  lady,  wath  a  Gallic 
shrug.  "  Ah,  it  is  only  a  tiny  apartment  in  a  hotel. 
It  is  long  since  I  have  seen  any  place  I  could  wish  to 
call  my  home.  But  you  are  so  good,  dear  Judge. 
What  a  shame  to  take  you  away  from  such  pleasant 
society!    You  are  all  so  kind  to  me,  my — yes,  I  am 
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going  to  call  you  my  new-found  friends.  That  is — 
all  except  Mrs.  Nettleton " — she  paused,  and 
Rose  looked  at  her  in  apprehension — "  whom  I  re- 
gard almost  as  an  old  friend/'  she  finished  easily. 

She  made  an  appealing  figure,  so  appealing  in  fact 
that  Rose  was  again  disturbed  as  she  saw  the  impres- 
sion the  woman  was  making  on  the  others.  Once 
more  she  had  to  accept  the  imputation  of  friendship 
that  was  forced  upon  her.  She  felt  that  if  she  herself 
had  been  more  adroit  socially  she  might  have  been 
able  to  turn  the  tables;  but  as  it  was  she  could  think 
of  nothing  to  say. 

The  host  put  Miss  Fayette  and  Judge  Radclifife  into 
the  car  and  saw  them  off  to  the  station.  The 
four  younger  people  played  bridge,  and  Julie 
disappeared  up-stairs.  Nettleton  joined  his  wife  at 
the  fire  and  took  one  of  her  hands  in  his.  "  I'm  so 
glad  to  have  a  wife  and  home,"  he  said  happily.  "  It 
gives  me  a  chance  to  befriend  people  as  I  never  could 
before.  And  being  so  contented  myself  makes  me 
want  to  see  others  comfortable.  That  little  woman, 
for  instance.  I'm  glad  you're  going  to  give  her  a 
lift." 

Rose  sighed,  and  nestled  closer  to  her  husband  on 
the  cushioned  seat. 

"  All  my  sympathy  goes  out  to  these  women  who 
have  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world,  dear,"  he 
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continued,  pressing  her  hand  tightly.  "  I  remember 
one  I  met  in  Paris.  She  was  a  plucky  sort.  And  I 
have  a  notion  that  Miss  Fayette  is  another  of  that 
stripe.  If  we  can  help  her  until  she  gets  enough 
pupils  to  pay  her  way  let's  do  it.  Why  not  ask  her  to 
stay  here  for  a  fortnight  or  so?  That'll  give  her  time 
to  get  started.'* 

Rose  stifled  a  gasp.  But  instantly  she  saw  that  she 
must  pursue  one  of  two  courses.  She  would  either 
have  to  follow  her  husband's  suggestions  and  accept 
the  position  of  friend  and  sponsor  of  Adrienne  Fay- 
ette or  she  would  have  to  indicate  her  suspicions  of 
the  woman's  motives,  a  course  which  might  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  admission  of  incidents  in  her  own 
past  that  she  wished  to  have  forgotten.  The  best 
thing  she  could  hope  for  now  was  a  legitimate  reason 
for  cutting  Miss  Fayette's  visit  short.  "Yes,"  she 
temporized.  "  That  would  be  very  nice — but  we  really 
don't  know  very  much  about  her." 

"Have  faith,  Rosalie,  have  faith,"  Nettleton 
chuckled.  "  Neither  did  I  know  very  much  about  a 
certain  charming  lady  when  I  first  set  eyes  on  her  in 
Cousin  Ellen's  apartment.  But  I  wasn't  mistaken, 
was  I  ?  Of  course  I  don't  mean  to  compare  Miss  Fay- 
ette with  my  lady  of  Paris." 

"  Oh  no,  of  course  not,"  Rose  answered  as  lightly 
as  she  could.     And  against  her  own  judgment  she 
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nodded,  to  please  the  man  she  loved,  and  said,  "  Cer- 
tainly rii  ask  her.    Luckily  our  new  house  is  big." 

"Like  your  heart,  darling."  Nettleton  grinned, 
knowing  how  fond  Rose  had  become  of  playing  the 
hostess.  "  And  while  she's  here  we'll  have  a  sort  of 
French  reunion.  There's  young  Vibert — you  and 
Evelyn  seem  to  like  him ;  and  we  must  have  my  friend 
Baudelaire  out  to  dine.  He  told  me  at  the  club  to- 
day that  he  meant  to  call  on  you  very  soon." 

Rose  averted  her  face.  "  You  see  him  quite  often, 
don't  you?" 

"  Yes,  pretty  frequently.  He  wants  me  to  put  some 
money  in  a  company  he's  floating.  It's  not  A  number 
one;  but  I  feel  under  some  obligation  to  him  for  a 
kindness  his  uncle  did  me.  And  though  this  scheme 
is  a  gamble,  there  might  be  big  profits  in  it." 

"  Don't  go  into  it,  Sam." 

He  was  surprised  at  her  tone;  the  words  had  shot 
out  with  decision.  "  Why,  what  makes  you  say  that? 
Do  you  know  something  about  it  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing  at  all.  Only  I — I — Mr.  Baudelaire 
didn't  make  a  good  impression  on  me." 

"  He  comes  of  a  fine  family.  His  uncle,  the  Baron 
de  Brissac,  was  straight  as  a  string.  And  I  must  say 
I  like  Charles,  though  he  has  some  stiff  foreign 
ways." 

*'  Well,  of  course,  Sam,"  she  admitted,  "  you  know 
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men  much  better  than  I  do.  Perhaps  I'd  like  Mr. 
Baudelaire  more  if  I  knew  him  better." 

*'  That's  right,  RosaHe.  That  sounds  more  like 
your  own  charitable  self.  You  generally  do  like  peo- 
ple. We'll  fix  an  evening  to  have  him  out  to  dinner 
and  I'll  see  that  you  have  a  chance  for  a  good  long 
talk  with  him  later." 

Nettleton  was  called  to  the  card  table  to  answer  a 
question  at  bridge.  Rose  stared  into  the  fire.  She 
felt  nerveless  and  frightened.  Baudelaire  and  Miss 
Fayette  were  going  to  be  forced  upon  her.  What 
might  happen  then? 

Should  she  tell  her  husband  the  true  story  of  her 
life  with  Jim  Webb  at  Tours  and  take  the  conse- 
quences? Should  she  show  him  Baudelaire's  card  and 
say  that  she  feared  it  meant  blackmail  of  some  sort? 
All  her  instincts  rose  against  that.  She  could  not  dis- 
honor Jim's  memory  in  that  way;  she  could  not  run 
the  risk  of  having  Sam's  trust  in  her  clouded  by 
doubts  of  W'hat  she  might  have  done  in  those  wild, 
adventurous  years.  She  would  stand  her  ground  and 
defy  these  ghosts  from  the  past  to  Injure  her. 

Julie?  Should  she  tell  Julie  and  ask  her  for  ad- 
vice? Once  she  would  have  done  so  w^ithout  question. 
But  marriage  had  somehow  changed  that  position. 
She  could  not  ask  Julie  for  counsel  that  might  affect 
her  relation  to  her  husband. 
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She  squared  her  shoulders.  She  would  fight  this 
through  for  herself. 

She  glanced  over  at  the  card  players  in  the  corner. 
Sam  had  taken  Vibert's  place,  and  the  latter,  catch- 
ing Rose's  glance,  now  came  over  to  join  her.  "  Well, 
Mrs.  Nettleton,  you  are  certainly  the  magnet  that 
draws  us  French  people,"  he  said  lightly.  "  I  fore- 
see that  Wickham  will  keep  me  up  half  the  night 
singing  Miss  Fayette's  praises." 

You  liked  her,  too?"  Rose  inquired. 
Undoubtedly."    Vibert  punched  the  logs  with  the 
poker.    "  Have  you  seen  my  countryman  Mr.  Baude- 
laire since  the  famous  party  ?  " 

"  No.  But  Mr.  Nettleton  is  going  to  bring  him 
here  soon." 

Vibert  stood  up  again.  "  An  interesting  character 
that,"  he  said  reflectively.  "  I  think,  however,  if  Mr. 
Nettleton  were  to  ask  me  my  opinion",  I'd  urge  him 
to  go  slow  with  Mr.  Baudelaire." 

Rose's  eyes  met  Vibert's.  The  young  man  nodded. 
"  It's  no  business  of  mine,  of  course.  And  as  I  was 
saying,"  he  continued,  "  this  delightful  Miss  Fayette 
undoubtedly  does  credit  to  France." 


X 

ROSE  SUBSCRIBES 

It  was  universally  agreed  by  those  who  had  at- 
tended the  Ball  of  Beasts  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Cleeve  Nettleton  deserved  well  of  the  community. 
They  had  built  a  beautiful  house  and  set  a  standard 
of  entertainment  that  was  uncommonly  high.  Every 
one  knew  Sam — had  known  him  always,  of  course — 
and  now  every  one  began  to  pretend  that  his  wife  also 
had  been  born  in  Philadelphia,  of  correct  parents,  to 
be  sure,  and  that  every  one  had  been  intimate  with  her 
from  infancy — which  meant  that  she  was  really  and 
truly  nice,  and  not  subject  to  constant  scrutiny  as  an 
imported  article.  As  for  Evelyn — she  was  a  dear; 
her  French  upbringing  had  given  her  delightful  man- 
ners and  an  enviable  range  of  conversational  interests. 
She  was  immediately  invited  everywhere.  The  Dow- 
ager Duchesses,  whenever  they  put  their  heads  to- 
gether to  discuss  the  young  entrants  into  society,  in- 
variably gave  her  their  stamp  of  approval. 

Mr.  Baudelaire  also,  the  nephew  of  the  Baron  de 
Brissac,  having  been  presented  to  many  people  at  the 
Nettletons'  ball,  swan  in  ultra-respectable  waters.  A 
guest  at  the  best  club  in  town,  his  distinguished  ap- 
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pearance  and  the  rumor  that  he  was  connected  with 
big  financial  interests  gave  him  a  prominent  place. 
He  had  more  invitations  to  dinner  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly accept,  ladies  lionized  him,  and  men  liked  to  ask 
his  opinion  of  the  money  market.  And  with  all  this 
attention  he  was  becomingly  modest.  "  Really,"  said 
Tudor  to  Vibert  one  day,  "  I  don't  blame  any  for- 
eigner for  getting  a  swelled  head  the  way  we  people 
stand  around  and  stare  at  them.  Take  that  chap 
Baudelaire  now.  The  girls  all  think  his  monocle's 
wonderful.  But  I  must  admit,  from  what  Fve  seen  of 
him,  that  he  acts  like  a  perfectly  self-respecting  fel- 
low." 

Vibert  smiled.  "  A  little  bit  of  glass  stuck  in  the 
eye  does  give  one  a  cocky  look.  So  our  distinguished 
Frenchman  is  making  good,  is  he  ?  " 

"  You  don't  like  him,  Maurice.  Oh,  Tm  con- 
vinced you  don't !  Well,  at  any  rate  you  didn't  fall  to 
blows  with  him  that  night  you  met.  I  rather  ex- 
pected you  would.  What's  your  grudge  against 
him  ?  " 

"  Grudge  ?  "  Vibert  shook  his  head  slowly.  "  Did 
I  say  I  had  a  grudge  against  him?  All  I  wanted  was 
to  have  a  look  at  him." 

**  And  now  that  you've  had  a  look  ? "  Tudor 
waited  a  minute  for  an  answer ;  then  went  on.  "  Oh 
well,  since  I've  got  you  here  in  my  house  I'm  not  go- 
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ing  to  run  the  risk  of  driving  you  away  by  asking  em- 
barrassing questions." 

Vibert,  however,  was  asking  himself  questions. 
He  had  learned  what  he  wanted  to  know  that  night  at 
the  ball,  but  he  wasn't  sure  how  best  to  use  his  knowl- 
edge. He  would  like  to  see  what  Baudelaire  meant  to 
do.  To  play  the  part  of  cat  to  the  other  man's 
mouse  amused  and  interested  him.  There  was  no 
particular  hurry.  He  knew  that  Tudor  wanted  him 
to  stay  as  long  as  he  would.  And  he  was  having  a 
good  time;  there  was  some  one  at  Cleeve  Hall  who 
appealed  to  him  extremely. 

The  two  men  were  spending  considerable  time  at 
Cleeve  Hall.  When  Tudor  was  in  town  at  his  law 
office  Vibert  was  apt  to  be  riding  over  woodland  roads 
with  Evelyn.  In  the  evenings  they  dropped  in  for 
cards  or  conversation,  Vibert  with  an  eye  to  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  Tudor  to  see  Miss  Fayette, 
who  w^as  now  a  guest  there,  having  accepted  with 
gratitude  Rose's  reluctant  invitation.  Several  times 
Tudor  had  the  Nettleton  party  to  dinner  at  his  own 
home,  and  more  than  once  he  had  taken  Miss  Fayette 
out  in  his  high-powered  car.  The  dark  lady  was  di- 
verting; she  had  one  manner  for  her  own  sex  and  a 
very  different  bearing  when  alone  with  gentlemen. 

With  so  much  coming  and  going  Cleeve  Hall  was 
very  gay.     That  pleased  Rose,  except  when  she  oc- 
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casionally  allowed  herself  to  feel  a  certain  foreboding.- 
But  Adrienne  Fayette,  bearing  herself  discreetly  in 
the  role  of  an  artistic  protegee  toward  her  patroness, 
caused  Rose  no  new  uneasiness,  and  appeared  to  make 
friends  readily  among  the  neighbors.  Rose  had  writ- 
ten at  once  to  the  references  Adrienne  had  given  her, 
but  as  they  were  all  in  France,  she  had  as  yet  had  no 
reply. 

Baudelaire  came  to  dinner  on  an  evening  in  mid- 
December.  Rose,  trying  as  hard  as  she  could  to  re- 
gard him  as  an  ordinary  guest,  had  to  brace  herself 
to  shake  hands  with  him  and  give  him  a  smile  of  wel- 
come. Yet  there  was  nothing  terrifying  in  the  perfect 
politeness  of  his  eyes  and  voice.  He  told  her  how 
charmed  he  was  to  be  in  her  house  again  and  with  the 
utmost  urbanity  chatted  with  her  other  guests.  Rose 
presented  him  to  Miss  Fayette.  "  I  have  heard  you 
sing  in  Paris,  Mademoiselle,"  Baudelaire  declared. 
"  I  remember  your  exquisite  voice  well."  Rose  no- 
ticed how  Adrienne  flushed  at  the  compliment  and  at 
the  gracious  way  in  which  it  was  put. 

Dinner  passed  off  successfully,  Nettleton  contriving 
that  Baudelaire  should  have  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
Rose  knew  that  her  husband  wanted  her  to  gain  a 
favorable  impression  of  his  friend  and  she  tried  to 
keep  an  open  mind  toward  him.  Yet  there  was  the 
slip  of  paper  with  its  threat  always  in  her  thoughts. 
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,  .  .  It  seemed  to  her  certain  that  Baudelaire  must 
have  placed  it  for  her  to  find.  .  .  .  But  could 
such  a  man  as  he  have  been  one  of  that  band?  .  .  . 
She  looked  at  him  and  wondered,  and  argued  against 
her  own  knowledge. 

After  the  men  had  smoked  Sam  brought  his  guest 
and  his  wife  together.  *'  You  two  have  a  common  in- 
terest in  France,"  he  said.  "  I  know  Mr.  Baudelaire 
has  a  great  deal  to  tell  you  about  reconstruction. 
I'm  going  to  take  the  others  off  to  the  billiard 
room." 

Rose,  understanding  his  motive,  and  obedient  to  his 
wish,  led  the  way  to  the  living-room  by  the  door  from 
the  great  hall.  She  seated  herself  by  the  fire,  where 
her  face  was  partly  in  shadow.  *'  My  husband  has 
told  me  so  much  about  you,"  she  began.  "  He  wants 
me  to  share  the — the  pleasure  you  give  him." 

Baudelaire  drew  up  a  chair.  He  talked  entertain- 
ingly, gave  his  views  on  the  new  France,  his  impres- 
sions of  America,  his  delight  with  the  people  he  had 
met  in  Philadelphia.  Gradually  he  rounded  to  the 
fact  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Nettleton  was  going  to  help 
finance  his  new  company.  "  I  need  the  money,"  he 
said  very  frankly.  "  I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you 
that,  like  many  of  my  countrymen,  the  war  has  left 
me  practically  penniless." 

"I  hope  Mr.   Nettleton  will  think  well  of  your 
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plans,"  said  Rose.  "  I  know  he  would  like  to  help  you 
— because  of  your  uncle,  for  one  reason/* 

Baudelaire  bent  forward.  **  He  must  help  me/*  he 
asserted  quietly.    "  You  must  see  that  he  does.'* 

Rose  trembled.  Yet  she  was  not  surprised;  it 
seemed  as  if  she  had  known  that  this  was  coming: 
After  a  minute  she  even  had  nerve  to  look  the  man 
in  the  face. 

"  You  see,'*  Baudelaire  continued,  **  it  happens  that 
I  knew  Jim  Webb  and  also  all  about  the  killing  of 
Jacques  Poulard.  I  was  in  Miss  Lafore's  garden  on 
that  night.  It's  true  it  was  some  time  ago;  but  the 
authorities  of  Tours  would  still  be  interested  to  learn 
who  it  was  killed  Jacques." 

"Who  shot  a  thief,  you  mean/'  said  Rose  in  a 
small,  strained  voice. 

"Ah,  that  depends  on  how  one  looks  at  it!  It 
would  intrigue  them  to  hear  that  he  was  killed  by  the 
wife  of  the  American  millionaire  Samuel  Nettleton. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Jim  Webb  then,  and  there  are 
still  people  in  Tours  who  remember  Jim  Webb's 
friends — ^they  have  cause  to  remember  them — some 
of  those  good  people  used  to  receive  little  cards  with 
an  eye  looking  out  of  the  sun,  and  that  meant  they 
must  pay  for  their  secrets.  I  knew  Jim  Webb,  and  I 
know  how  his  wife  helped  him." 

"  Lies !  '*  said  Rose.    She  wanted  to  go  to  her  hus^ 
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band  and  have  him  throw  this  man  out  of  the  house. 
She  half  stood  up,  crimson  with  rage. 

**  Wait,  my  dear  lady,"  came  the  soft  voice.  **  Let 
us  look  at  this  calmly.  All  your  indignation  will  not 
silence  my  tongue — if  I  choose  to  speak." 

Rose  sat  down,  weak  and  shaking. 

*'  That  is  better,  very  much  better.  I  myself  am  a 
great  believer  in  second  thoughts.  .  .  .  You 
think  that  to  tell  the  truth  is  all  that  is  needed.  .  .  . 
Alas,  it's  not  so  in  this  world.  The  truth  has  ruined 
any  number  of  spotless  reputations." 

Baudelaire  carefully  adjusted  his  glass  in  his  eye, 
crossed  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  thoughtfully 
patted  liis  knee  with  his  fingers.  "  You  see,  Mrs. 
Nettleton,  the  most  spotless  reputation  in  the  world 
is  always  the  one  that  has  most  to  suffer  from  being 
besmirched.  The  merest  hint  of  scandal  in  such  a 
case  looms  up  enormously.  Caesar's  wife — you  know 
the  old  saying — must  be  above  suspicion.  And  I  take 
it  that  your  husband — and  my  very  good  friend — is 
something  like  a  Caesar  in  this  society  into  which  you 
have  married.'' 

A  cold  immobility,  almost  apathy,  had  succeeded  to 
Rose's  hot  rage  and  indignation.  From  a  distance  she 
seemed  to  be  listening  to  the  very  ideas,  now  ex- 
pressed in  cool,  calm  phrases,  that  had  filled  her  own 
thoughts  ever  since  the  night  of  her  ball. 
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"How  slight  a  whisper  would  set  this  new  world 
of  yours  to  inventing  its  own  stories !  All  it  wants  is 
the  hint.  Perhaps  if  you  had  lived  here  always  this 
world  would  be  more  charitable  to  you.  But  you  are 
a  novelty — a  delightful  novelty,  dear  lady.  .  .  . 
And  this  new  wife  of  our  Caesar  was  once  the  wife  of 
a  man  of — well,  let  us  say  of  doubtful  reputation,  and 
she  killed  one  of  her  husband's  cronies.  Any  number 
of  interesting  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  that! 
A  woman  naturally  takes  color  from  her  husband ;  and 
if  my  recollection  holds  good  Tours  wasn't  the  first 
scene  of — er — Jim  Webb's  activities  outside  the  law. 
Any  one  who  knows  you  at  all  would  know  you 
were  far  too  intelligent  to  be  blind  to  what  he  was 
doing." 

Baudelaire's  voice  ran  on  while  Rose  sat  supine. 
When  he  stopped  she  shifted  a  little  and  her  dry  lips 
queried,  "Well?'* 

The  man  smiled  good-humoredly  and  rested  his 
hand  on  the  arm  of  her  chair.  "  Of  course  Caesar's 
wife  must  be  spotless.  I  myself  wish  to  see  her  far 
above  all  evil  tongues.  And  believe  me,  I  never 
would  have  thought  of  mentioning  all  this  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  war  has  made  me  bankrupt.  The  men 
who  are  Interested  In  this  new  company — like  myself 
— ^have  given  their  fortunes  to  France.  The  Morocco 
Development  Company  is  In  a  sense  a  patriotic  con- 
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cern.  I  ask  you,  the  woman  who  has  seen  her  dreams 
come  true,  to  help  us  to  rcaHze  ours." 

Rose  knew  that  she  hadn't  the  courage  to  denounce 
the  man  and  pay  the  penalty,  and  immediately  her 
thoughts  were  busy  trying  to  find  excuses  and  pallia- 
tives. Sam  wouldn't  put  much  money  into  a  com- 
pany he  wasn't  fairly  sure  of;  he  knew  what  he  was 
about;  and  even  if  he  did  venture  something  out  of 
a  liking,  or  a  feeling  of  obligation,  to  this  man,  he  had 
plenty  of  money  and  the  loss  of  a  little  wouldn't  be 
serious. 

When  the  length  of  Baudelaire's  pause  showed  that 
she  must  say  something  Rose  answered,  "  I  never  dis- 
cuss Mr.  Nettleton's  business  affairs  with  him." 

"  Ah,  that  is  typically  Anglo-Saxon,"  came  the 
amiable  return.  *'  In  France,  as  vou  know,  the  wife 
is  the  husband's  helpmate  in  everything  he  does.  But 
a  word  from  you,  spoken  on  behalf  of  France,  will 
have  great  weight  with  Mr.  Nettleton.  He  wants  to 
please  you,  and  he  knows  your  regard  for  France.  It 
will  be  so  easy  to  say  that  you  wish  he  would  do  this. 
And  it  would  be  the  truth,  too — there  would  be  noth- 
ing wrong  in  saying  that." 

In  spite  of  herself  Rose  nodded.  That  did  seem  the 
easiest  way  out  of  this  situation. 

"  And  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  you ! "  Bau- 
delaire smiled  happily,  like  a  child  given  a  present. 
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bowed  his  thanks,  and  rose.  He  stopped  to  look  at  a 
recent  photograph  of  Evelyn  that  stood  on  the  man- 
telpiece. "  What  a  charming  girl  she  is !  I  suspect 
there  will  be  many  eligible  young  men  asking  you  for 
her  hand." 

Rose  stood  up,  eager  above  everything  else  to  bring 
this  interview:  to  an  end.  "  Yes,"  she  said  vaguely. 
"  Shall  we  go  look  for  the  others  in  the  billiard 
room  ? '' 

"  In  a  moment."  Baudelaire  turned  about.  "  I 
know  you  will  want  to  subscribe  something  to  the 
company  yourself.  ...  A  French  colonial  com- 
pany, with  the  finest  possible  prospects  if  we  can  get 
the  funds.  .  .  .  The  shares  stand  at  a  hundred 
dollars.     Suppose  I  let  you  have  ten?  " 

Rose  made  an  impatient  gesture.  "  I  should  have 
to  speak  to  my  husband." 

"  But  why,  Mrs.  Nettleton?  Of  course  you  have 
some  pocket  money.  Come ;  it  will  be  an  earnest  that 
we  can  count  on  your  friendly  wishes."  Baudelaire 
drew  a  check-book  from  his  inner  pocket.  "A  thou- 
sand dollars.  Why,  you  spend  that  for  a  couple  of 
frocks  nowadays ! " 

Still  she  hung  undecided,  biting  her  lower  lip. 

"  Csesar's  wife  must  be  generous,  and  live  up  to 
her  new  position.  Remember,  you  are  no  longer 
Mrs.  Webb,  the  maker  of  gowns  and  cloaks." 
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She  had  plenty  of  money  in  her  own  account  at 
bank,  unHmited  money  it  seemed  to  her.  Surely  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  making  an  investment  if  she  saw 
fit. 

Baudelaire  stepped  over  to  a  secretary,  lowered 
the  lid,  and  dipped  a  pen  in  ink.  **  I  will  write  my 
name  for  the  company,"  he  said,  "  and  put  in  the 
amount.  All  you  need  do  is  fill  in  the  name  of  your 
bank  and  sign.     I'll  send  you  a  receipt  to-morrow." 

Rose,  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter,  sat  down  at  the 
secretary  and  filled  in  and  signed  the  check. 

"  A  thousand  thanks — one  for  each  of  the  dollars," 
said  the  polite  gentleman,  as  he  blotted  the  waiting, 
folded  the  paper  and  placed  it  in  his  pocketbook. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  went  out  into  the  great 
panelled  hall,  lighted  by  clusters  of  electric  bulbs  along 
the  walls.  They  had  taken  only  a  few  steps  when 
Evelyn  appeared.  She  looked  about  in  surprise. 
"Isn't  Mr.  Vibert  here?"  she  asked.  "That's  very 
funny.    I  left  him  a  moment  ago." 

"  Mr.  Vibert?  "  said  Rose.  "  I  didn't  know  he  was 
in  the  house  this  evening." 

"  He  called  to  arrange  about  something  w^e  were 
going  to  do  to-morrow,"  Evelyn  explained.  "  We 
were  talking  here  when  the  telephone  rang  and  I  went 
to  answer  it/' 

Baudelaire  glanced  about  the  large  and  lofty  room. 
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There's  certainly  no  one  here  at  present,  Miss 
Webb,"  he  assured  her. 

"  He's  vanished !  "  said  Evelyn,  pouting. 

Rose  and  Baudelaire  v^ent  on  to  rejoin  the  others, 
while  Evelyn,  still  mystified,  walked  the  length  of  the 
hall. 

As  she  neared  a  great  Sevres  jar  Vibert  stepped  out 
from  behind  a  piece  of  tapestry  hanging  close  beside 
it.     "  Hello,  little  lady !  "  he  whispered. 

"  Why,  what  were  you  doing  there  ?  " 

"  Just  hiding,"  he  said  nonchalantly.  "  I  used  to 
hide  in  this  hall  when  I  was  a  boy  at  Aulaire  and  I 
wanted  to  see  if  I  could  do  it  now." 

She  looked  at  him  quizzically,  wondering  if  he 
could  really  have  had  such  a  foolish  reason. 

"  The  ogre — Mr.  Charles  Baudelaire ;  the  timid 
youngster — Maurice  Vibert !  "  He  laughed  at  his 
make-believe.  "  Well,  the  ogre  didn't  see  me !  And 
now,  since  I'm  going  to  see  you  to-morrow,  I  must 
run  away.    The  rest  of  them  will  be  missing  you." 

Evelyn,  however,  went  to  the  front  door  with  him 
and  they  chatted  for  some  time  further  before  he  went 
down  the  drive.  For  a  few  moments  he  whistled 
gaily,  evidently  the  result  of  their  talk ;  then  he  stood 
still  and  regarded  the  trees  about  him.  A  frown 
puckered  his  brow.  Why  was  Mrs.  Nettleton  giving 
money  to  Baudelaire? 
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He  had  been  in  the  hall  when  Evelyn  left  him  to 
go  to  the  telephone  and  couldn't  help  looking  into  the 
lighted  room  on  one  side.  He  had  seen  Mrs.  Nettle- 
ton  sit  at  the  desk,  write  out  a  check  and  hand  it  to 
Baudelaire.  He  had  caught  the  expression  on  Bau- 
delaire's face  as  the  latter  took  the  check  and  put  it 
in  his  pocket.  And  he  had  the  most  complete  con- 
viction that  the  affair  had  a  sinister  meaning. 

Was  Evelyn's  mother  somehow  in  the  toils  of  this 
man?  Was  there  something  in  her  career  that  gave 
him  a  hold  over  her  ?  It  looked  so  to  Vibert,  and  the 
scene  warned  him  that  he  must  tread  warily.  To 
deal  wath  Baudelaire  as  he  knew  that  man  should  be 
dealt  with,  might — as  he  now  saw  it — bring  calamity 
on  Evelyn's  mother. 


XI 

HOSTAGES  TO  THE  PAST 

The  vivacious  Adrienne  Fayette  had  secured  a  few 
singing  pupils  in  good  families  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Nettletons,  Judge  Radcliffe,  and  Wickham  Tudor, 
and  appeared  to  have  settled  down  for  an  indefinite 
stay  at  Cleeve  Hall.  Clearly  she  liked  her  present 
situation.  She  had  a  delightful  room  with  a  pleasing 
view,  plenty  of  servants  to  wait  on  her,  breakfast  in 
bed,  luncheon  where  she  chose — frequently  at  some 
restaurant  in  town  with  the  admiring  Tudor — and 
dinner  with  the  Nettletons  and  their  guests.  For  a 
woman  temporarily  out  of  luck  she  was  certainly  do- 
ing very  well,  and  she  showed  she  realized  this  by 
being  friendly  and  happy  with  every  one.  Even  to 
Julie  Lafore,  who  was  by  no  means  a  person  easy  to 
conciliate,  she  was  amiable  and  confidential.  When 
Evelyn  needed  another  woman  to  make  up  a  party 
Adrienne  was  always  delighted  to  oblige  her  and  had 
the  social  instinct  that  makes  a  party  hum. 

As  Adrienne's  fortnight  came  to  a  close  and  she 
showed  no  signs  of  going  Rose  grew  impatient.    This 
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feeling  was  replaced  by  one  of  helplessness  when  she 
learned  from  her  husband  that  Adrienne  had  told  him 
that  Rose  had  urged  her  to  stay  indefinitely;  she  had 
even  had  the  temerity  to  add  that  she  hoped  to  repay 
a  part  of  Mrs.  Nettleton's  kindness  by  helping  her  out 
in  various  little  ways. 

Rose  now  had  other  things  to  think  about  than  the 
duration  of  Adrienne's  visit.  For,  though  she  did 
not  formulate  it  in  so  manv  words  to  herself,  she  was 
following  a  new  course  of  action  and  one  that  re- 
quired circumspection.  She  was  going  to  gamble  with 
fate  for  her  social  position. 

She  knew  Baudelaire's  game.  His  cards  were  on 
the  table.  The  morning  after  she  had  given  him  her 
check  he  had  sent  her  a  note,  not  a  receipt  from  his 
Moroccan  company,  but  a  few  lines  stating  that  he 
would  hold  her  check  for  the  present  and  asking  that 
she  use  her  influence  on  his  behalf  with  her  husband. 
Her  personal  check  to  him  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
hostage.  If  disagreement  should  later  arise  between 
them  that  signature  to  a  thousand  dollars  w^ould  be 
his  proof  that  she  wanted  something  from  him — how 
easy  to  say  and  to  show  that  she  wanted  to  buy  his 
silence.  She  had  not  consulted  her  husband.  And  in 
her  heart  Rose  knew  that  that  very  fact  would  have 
a  queer  look  to  Sam  if  it  ever  came  to  his  knowledge. 

Why  didn't  she  tell  Sam  at  once  that  Mr.  Baude- 
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laire  had  made  such  a  favorable  impression  on  her 
during  their  talk  that  she  had  wanted  to  help  his  com- 
pany? Rose  was  afraid  to  do  that.  She  thought  of 
doing  it  a  dozen  times  the  next  day,  and  each  time 
sheered  away.  Something  had  sapped  her  old  cour- 
age and  clear  view  of  things.  She  was  obsessed  by  a 
fear  that  led  her  step  by  step  along  the  path  of  vacil- 
lation. 

When  Sam  asked  her  the  next  evening  her  opinion 
of  Baudelaire  she  was  very  cautious  at  first;  she  said 
she  thought  she  had  been  wrong  in  her  early  prejudice 
against  him ;  he  seemed  an  honest  man.  Then,  led  on 
by  her  husband's  questions,  she  owned  that  she  rather 
liked  him,  he  had  spoken  with  fervor  of  France  and 
that  always  pleased  her.  Finally  she  said  bluntly  that 
she  hoped  Sam  would  help  him,  urged,  besought  him 
to  do  so. 

"  Why,  Rosalie  dear,  this  is  a  transformation !  "  ex- 
claimed the  amused  husband.  "  Baudelaire  evidently 
put  his  evening  to  good  use." 

You  wanted  me  to  like  him,  Sam,"  she  retorted. 

What  IS  there  odd  in  my  seeing  his  good  points 
after  you  had  pointed  them  out  to  me?  Naturally  I 
wanted  to  appreciate  your  friend." 

"  Quite  right,"  he  agreed,  humoring  her.  "  I  ac- 
cept the  entire  responsibility.  Baudelaire  Is  an  at- 
tractive fellow — we're  at  one  as  to  that.    But  the  ad- 
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visability  of  putting  money  into  his  scheme  is  another 
matter.    I'm  not  at  all  sure  his  proposition  is  sound." 

She  looked  down  and  began  to  twist  an  emerald 
ring — Sam's  present — round  and  round  on  her  finger. 
"  You  can  afford  to  take  a  little  chance,  can't  you, 
dear?  "  she  murmured. 

His  answer  was  to  lift  her  hand  and  kiss  the  soft 
palm.  "  I  can  afford  to  do  anything  you  wish,  sweet- 
heart.   You've  been  so  good  to  me !  '* 

She  knew  her  hold  over  him,  his  complete  devotion 
to  her.  At  any  hazard  she  w^anted  to  keep  his  love 
and  trust.  She  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "  But  it 
wouldn't  do  for  me  to  meddle  in  your  business.  And 
naturally  my  opinion  wouldn't  have  any  value.'* 

"  Everything  of  yours  has  value,  Rose.  You  want 
me  to  back  his  scheme?  Oh  yes,  I  can  see  you  do. 
Very  well,  I'll  start  him  off  with  a  subscription  to- 
morrow.*' 

Rose  gave  him  a  kiss  for  thanks,  and  salved  her 
conscience  with  the  reflection  that  doubtless  many  men 
with  whom  her  husband  did  business  were  at  bottom 
no  more  reliable  than  this  Charles  Baudelaire. 

Nothing  more  was  said  of  the  matter,  and  Rose, 
busy  with  many  social  engagements,  tried  to  put 
Baudelaire  from  her  mind,  hoping  that  now  he  was 
satisfied  and  would  soon  leave  the  city.  She  had  not 
heard  of  him  for  a  fortnight  when  late  one  afternoon 
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Adrienne  Fayette,  over  a  cigarette  and  a  cup  of  tea 
in  the  sun  parlor,  happened  to  mention  his  name. 

"  I  was  lunching  in  town  to-day  with  Mr.  Tudor 
and  I  saw  your  friend  Mr.  Baudelaire  at  the  Bellevue. 
He  came  up  and  talked  to  us  and  said  that  the  com- 
pany he  is  promoting  is  doing  splendidly.  What  per- 
fect manners  he  has!  He  thinks  the  world  of  you 
and  your  husband.  How  wonderful  it  must  be  to 
have  so  many  good  friends !  " 

"I  don't  see  that  you  have  any  reason  to  com- 
plain/' said  Rose  significantly. 

Adrienne  had  the  grace  to  blush.  **  You're  think- 
ing of  Mr.  Tudor.  Oh  yes,  I  dare  say  he  likes  me.  I 
amuse  him.  Some  men  would  rather  be  amused  than 
anything  else.  But  Mrs.  Nettleton" — she  consid- 
ered a  moment,  eyeing  her  cigarette — "  how  hard  the 
world  is,  in  spite  of  its  Mr.  Tudors,  on  some  of  us 
poor  women." 

Rose  shrank  at  the  look  and  the  tone ;  Adrienne  had 
plainly  included  her  hostess  in  the  category  with  her- 
self. 

"  We  don't  all  have  a  fair  chance,"  the  silken  voice 
resumed,  not  really  self -sympathetic,  but  rather  ag- 
gressive. "  How  I  envy  Evelyn  sometimes !  She's 
had  fair  sailing,  and  she'll  come  to  a  happy  port. 

But  some  of  us "    Again  that  inclusive  phrase; 

Rose  bit  her  lip  in  annoyance;   Adrienne  saw  and 
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smiled  deprecatingly.  '*  You  don't  mind  my  speak- 
ing so  confidentially,  do  you?  It  is  such  a  relief  to 
talk  to  some  woman  who  understands." 

And  Rose  had  to  signify  by  a  nod  that  she  had  no 
objection. 

*'  How  sweet  you  are !  You  see  my  sister  in  Tours 
was  the  only  person  who  was  ever  really  kind  to  me, 
and  she  thought  kindness  meant  helping  me  to  have 
a  good  time.  I  won't  go  into  those  good  times — I 
fancy  you  can  picture  them  quite  well  —  they  don't 
make  pretty  recollections."     She  smoked  meditatively. 

"  Fortunately,"  said  Rose,  and  was  surprised  at  the 
sharpness  of  her  own  voice,  "  they  are  past  and  done 
with." 

Adrienne  smiled,  shook  her  head,  and  bent  forward 
gracefully.  "  Oh  no,  my  dear  friend,  they  still  give 
me  nightmares — occasionally.  A  woman  doesn't 
easily  wipe  out  her — shall  we  say,  indiscretions  ?  " 

Rose,  wondering  what  the  other  was  leading  up  to, 
saw  a  new  light  gleam  in  the  dark  eyes  and  the  lips 
tighten  and  narrow.  Adrienne  waved  her  hand,  say- 
ing crisply: 

"  Of  course  in  this  world  we  have  to  pay.  And  to 
pay  we  must  provide  ourselves  with  resources.  I 
want  my  chance — ^here " 

"  Surely  you  have  your  chance,"  was  the  almost 
bitter  rejoinder. 
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**  Ah,  you  give  it  to  me  ?  A  free  hand — to  go  my 
own  way — with  Mr.  Tudor,  with  whomsoever  I 
choose  ? " 

Rose  sat  back,  concealing  her  eyes  v^ith  her  hand. 
She  did  not  know  what  Adrienne  meant  to  do,  what 
freedom  she  wanted;  but  she  knew  she  could  not  op- 
pose her.  She  must  let  the  woman  stay.  Her  refer- 
ences, if  they  ever  came,  might  be  worthless — would 
be.  Rose  felt  sure — and  yet  Rose  had  no  option;  she 
must  let  Adrienne  have  a  free  field  with  the  Nettle- 
tons'  house  and  friends.  Well,  Tudor,  at  least,  was 
able  to  look  out  for  himself.  Rose  eased  her  conscience 
by  thinking. 

"You  give  me  your  consent?"  said  Adrienne  in 
her  voice  that  now  always  held  for  Rose  a  mocking 
note. 

"  Vm  not  sure  that  I  understand.  No,  don't  go 
into  details.     .     .     .     Yes,  I  give  my  consent." 

Adrienne  tossed  her  cigarette  into  a  saucer, 
laughed  lightly,  stood  up  and  rested  her  fingers  on  the 
other  woman's  shoulder.  "  Ah,  you  don't  know  how 
much  this  means  to  me,  my  dear  friend — I  mean  your 
approval  of  me,  past,  present  and  future.  I  knew,  of 
course,  you  would  give  it.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
your  sweet  daughter  never  learns  anything  she  would 
like  to  forget." 

The  words  were  soft  and  silken,  but  the  touch  of 
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the  fingers  burned.  Rose  drew  herself  away.'  She 
did  not  look  up  at  Adrienne's  face,  but  she  knew  the 
message  she  would  see  there,  the  warning  the  conver- 
sation had  been  meant  to  convey.  What  Adrienne 
had  done  in  the  past  Rose  might  also  have  done;  if 
Adrienne  had  a  secret  Rose  had  likewise  tacitly  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  one  of  her  own. 

Adrienne  left  the  room,  airy  as  a  bird.  And  Rose, 
utterly  miserable,  sat  for  a  time  staring  into 
space. 

Two  days  later  a  caller  sent  his  card  up  to  the  lady 
of  Cleeve  Hall  with  the  request  that  he  might  see  her 
pictures.  Rose  was  unoccupied  at  the  time,  and  read- 
ing the  name  on  the  card:  "  Hugo  Martin,  Directeur 
de  I'Academie  des  Beaux  Arts  a  Dijon,"  she  went 
down  herself  to  interview  him. 

Mr.  Martin  had  the  look  of  a  scholar.  Rather  un- 
der the  average  height,  he  stooped  slightly  and  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles  gave  him  a  near-sighted  air.  His 
complexion  was  pale,  and  his  hair,  eyebrows  and 
mustache  were  of  a  light  straw  color.  His  dress  was 
markedly  correct,  from  his  high  standing  collar  to  his 
pearl  gray  spats.  Immediately  he  explained,  in  a 
pleasant,  well-bred  voice,  that  he  was  the  curator  of 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Dijon,  and  that,  having  a 
half  year's  leave  of  absence,  he  was  making  a  visit  to 
the  United  States.     While  staying  in  New  York  he 
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had  heard  of  Mrs.  Nettleton's  collection  of  French 
pictures  and  had  wanted  to  see  them. 

Pleased  that  he,  an  expert,  should  place  so  high  a 
value  on  the  paintings  she  had  gathered,  Rose,  after 
a  brief  chat,  led  the  way  up  the  central  stairs  to  the 
salon  that  housed  her  treasures. 

The  caller  was  greatly  delighted.  He  remembered 
the  landscapes  well,  peered  lovingly  at  the  brush 
strokes,  murmured  technical  criticisms,  shook  his 
head  in  hopeless  admiration  of  the  unmatchable  great- 
ness of  the  Barbizon  school.  His  talk — so  enthusias- 
tic, so  generous,  and  withal  so  knowing — charmed 
Rose  immensely.  When  he  had  seen  his  fill  of  the 
little  salon,  she  took  him  from  room  to  room,  to  the 
big  hall  to  show  him  the  tapestries  and  vases,  and 
finally  to  the  library,  where  she  and  Sam  had  been 
gathering  fine  engravings  and  prints  and  choice  edi- 
tions of  books. 

They  sat  in  the  library,  admiring  an  engraving  by 
Gerard  Dow  that  hung  over  the  mantelpiece.  And 
presently  Mr.  Martin  said:  "I  myself  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  work  of  one  of  our  modern  painters 
of  Dijon.  Jules  Capelle  is  his  name.  I  value  his 
work  very  highly;  and  so,  I  may  say,  do  most  of  the 
Paris  critics.  He  is  of  the  new  school,  of  course — 
one  would  not  want  an  artist  to  be  merely  reminis- 
cent of  past  glories — but  with  all  his  vivid  color  and 
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bold  technique,  he  has  much  of  the  charm  and  grace 
of  the  masters  whom  you  own.'* 

Rose  urged  him  to  tell  her  more. 

The  curator  from  Dijon  politely  acceded.  And  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Martin  had  in  his  charge  in  New 
York  several  canvases  by  Capelle  that  he  had  brought 
to  exhibit,  perhaps  to  sell  on  behalf  of  the  talented  son 
of  his  native  land. 

**  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  Mrs.  Nettleton,  when 
all  the  world  of  art  will  recognize  Capelle.  Every  one 
knows  Corot;  it  is  merely  a  question  of  having  suffi- 
cient money  to  buy  an  example  of  him.  But  this  other 
man — to  possess  one  of  his  typical  works  shows  crit- 
ical discernment.  Already  a  number  of  New  York 
collectors  are  interested.  They  are  shrewd  enough  to 
see  that  the  purchase  of  canvases  by  a  coming  man  is 
an  excellent  investment." 

"  I  have  never  found  the  modern  school  quite  to 
my  taste,"  said  Rose. 

Hugo  Martin  smiled  amiably.  "  And  yet  the  wide 
range  of  beautiful  things  you  have  gathered  in  this 
house  shows  that  you  are  extremely  broad-minded. 
But  I  mustn't  keep  you  longer.  I  should  like  to  show 
you  my  pictures  in  Dijon;  but  that  is  a  long  distance 
from  here.  However,  perhaps  you  will  be  going  to 
New  York  shortly.  If  you  do,  I  hope  you  will  give 
me  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  my  Capelles." 
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"  Why  yes ;  my  daughter  and  I  were  planning  to 
do  some  shopping  there  next  week." 

The  gentleman  was  delighted.  Instantly  he  wrote 
his  address  on  a  card  and  handed  it  to  Rose.  "  That 
is  the  studio  where  the  pictures  are  housed.  And  a 
note  to  me  in  advance  will  find  me  waiting  there  at 
any  hour  you  mention,  eager  to  return  your  hospital- 
ity in  the  small  measure  at  my  disposal." 

Rose,  pleased  with  his  courteous  manner,  somewhat 
flattered  at  his  attributing  to  her  the  prestige  of  a  real 
collector,  accepted  the  invitation.  Mr.  Martin  took 
his  departure,  leaving  a  decidedly  agreeable  impres- 
sion behind  him. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  aggressive  about  this 
cultivated  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Dijon;  he  had  merely  shown  a  natural,  and  indeed 
rather  praiseworthy,  desire  to  bring  the  work  of  a 
son  of  his  native  town  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
were  interested  in  paintings.  Rose  told  Sam  about 
Hugo  Martin  that  evening,  and  said  she  thought  she 
could  find  time  to  look  at  the  Capelles  next  week. 
And  since  it  was  just  before  Christmas,  and  Sam 
wanted  to  give  his  wife  some  presents  that  he  knew 
would  please  her,  he  answered  enthusiastically; 

"Go  ahead,  dearest;  and  if  you  find  a  picture  or 
two  that  are  to  your  liking,  buy  them  as  a  gift  from 
me.    You'll  be  getting  something  worth  having;  not 
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throwing  your  money  away  on  trumpery  gewgaws. 
And,"  he  added  with  a  twinkhng  eye,  *'  maybe  you'll 
be  helping  to  keep  a  needy  French  artist,  with  a 
wife  and  a  dozen  children,  from  starving  in  a  gar- 
ret." 

"  You  dear,  generous  fellow !  " 

**  This  man  Martin's  all  right?  Knows  his  subject, 
does  he?  '* 

Rose  repeated  the  curator's  praises  of  the  pictures 
in  Cleeve  Hall — assurance  enough  to  the  owners  of 
his  expert  discernment. 

On  her  visit  with  Evelyn  to  New  York  the  follow- 
ing week  Rose  called  at  the  studio  and  was  welcomed 
by  Mr.  Martin  and  the  young  Franco-American 
painter  who  was  kindly  housing  the  canvases  from 
Dijon.  The  Capelles  were  unusual — rather  bizarre 
and  modern — not  the  sort  of  thing  that  Rose  under- 
stood or  would  have  chosen  for  herself;  but  the 
painter,  as  well  as  the  critic,  unmistakably  stood  In  the 
greatest  admiration  of  them.  And  the  bearing  of 
both  the  men  was  so  deferential  to  Mrs.  Nettleton's 
judgment,  and  their  manners  so  agreeable  that  before 
she  and  Evelyn  left  she  had  practically  agreed  to  buy 
a  canvas  that  Martin  picked  out  as  Capelle's  best  ex- 
ample. 

Next  day  she  confirmed  the  purchase,  sending 
Martin  a  check,  and  suggesting  that  if  he  should  be 
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coming  to  Philadelphia  later,  to  visit  the  galleries 
there,  he  should  dine  at  Cleeve  Hall,  and  give  Mr. 
Nettleton  and  herself  the  benefit  of  his  opinion  as  to 
where  to  hang  her  new  picture. 

Martin  came,  dined,  picked  out  the  place  for  the 
Capelle,  a  wall  on  the  second  floor  where  it  had  no 
rivals  to  challenge  its  vividness.  And  incidentally  he 
said  that  he  found  Philadelphia  so  interesting  that  he 
had  arranged  with  a  Frenchwoman  living  there  to 
give  him  a  room  whenever  he  came  over  from  New 
York. 

Rose  showed  the  Capelle  to  several  women  of 
means  who  professed  a  keen  interest  in  ultra-modern 
art,  and  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Hugo  Martin,  of 
the  Dijon  Academy,  in  connection  wnth  it.  In  sheer 
kindness  of  heart  she  later  gave  a  small  tea  where  the 
ladies  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  Director. 
The  result  was  that  several  of  them  purchased  pictures 
by  Capelle,  and  that  Rose  herself,  in  her  position  of 
sponsor,  was  led  to  buy  a  companion  piece  to  the  one 
she  already  owned.  Sam  grinned  and  joked;  he 
couldn't  see  much  in  the  pictures  himself;  but  he 
wasn't  the  man  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  wife's  in- 
nocent pleasure. 

The  ladies  of  ultra-modernist  taste  found  a  chance 
to  exploit  their  views  in  a  reception  to  Hugo  Martin, 
given  at  a  club  in  town.     The  small,  spectacled  man 
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was  so  quiet,  so  unobtrusive;  and  yet  he  so  evidently 
spoke  with  authority  when  he  ventured  his  opinion. 
He  was  invited  to  give  a  course  of  morning  talks  at 
Mrs.  Freedley's  house;  he  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  no  gift  for  lectures;  but  Mrs.  Freedley 
bought  one  of  the  Capelles  and  had  Martin  explain  to 
her  guests  the  hidden  meanings  of  this  newest  of  art- 
ists. 

He  was  much  in  Philadelphia  now,  and  not  infre- 
quently dined  at  Cleeve  Hall.  On  one  such  evening 
Mrs.  Mason,  a  neighbor,  telephoned  to  Adrienne  Fay- 
ette to  ask  if  she  could  bring  some  one  with  her  to 
make  up  a  table  at  bridge  in  place  of  a  couple  v/ho 
had  dropped  out.  Evelyn  was  otherwise  engaged; 
Sam  was  tired;  Rose  rarely  played  cards;  Adrienne 
looked  at  Martin.  "  Why  certainly,  Miss  Fayette," 
he  responded  obligingly.  "If  your  friends  won't 
make  me  play  so  late  that  I'll  miss  my  train  to  the 
city." 

Sam  laughed.  "  The  Masons  are  night  birds. 
Play  as  late  as  you  like.  We  have  plenty  of  guest- 
rooms. I'll  tell  John  to  have  one  ready  for  you,  with 
some  of  my  things,  when  you  get  back." 

Mr.  Martin  was  in  afternoon  dress;  he  had  been 
making  a  catalogue  of  some  of  the  more  valuable 
French  books  in  the  library  at  Cleeve  Hall  that  day; 
there  was  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  accept 
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Nettleton's  invitation.  "  You  are  very  kind,'*  he  said. 
**  I'll  stay  with  pleasure." 

He  played,  with  Adrienne  as  a  partner.  The  Ma- 
sons and  their  guests  had  no  fault  to  find  with  his 
game.  He  classified  as  an  expert.  The  result  was 
more  invitations  to  bridge  at  other  houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. And  incidentally  more  overnight  visits  at 
Cleeve  Hall.  Almost  before  any  one  knew  it  one  of 
the  guest-rooms  was  referred  to  as  Mr.  Martin's 
room,  and  he  had  installed  in  it  a  small  trunk  with  his 
evening  paraphernalia. 

He  made  himself  serviceable  cataloguing  the  library, 
and  every  now  and  again  he  brought  books  and  en- 
gravings from  New  York  that  he  made  Rose  see  she 
would  be  foolish  not  to  buy.  He  was  never  in  any 
one's  way,  and  he  was  always  amiable  and  polite. 
How  long  he  might  have  gone  on,  playing  bridge  with 
Adrienne,  furthering  the  cause  of  art,  there  is  no 
knowing,  had  not  Rose  waked  up  one  day  to  the  fact 
that  the  little  spectacled  man  was  causing  her  to 
spend  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  She  had  used 
up  the  Christmas  fund  her  husband  had  given  her, 
and  delved  pretty  deeply  into  her  own  private  ac- 
count. 

It  was  time  that  she  call  a  halt.  So,  finding  Mr. 
Martin  alone  in  the  library  one  midwinter  afternoon, 
she  said  to  him  that  she  had  decided  to  buy  no  more 
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works  of  art  or  books  for  the  present.  "  The  house 
is  pretty  well  filled  now,"  she  pointed  out.  And  she 
added,  with  a  smile,  and  as  if  by  way  of  an  excuse: 
*'  After  all,  we  don't  want  it  to  look  like  a  museum." 

The  expert  considered  her  decision  in  silence  for 
several  minutes.  "  I  know  of  a  number  of  interesting 
things  in  New  York  that  you  really  ought  to  have,'* 
he  said  in  his  reflective,  courteous  voice.  "  I'm  trying 
to  get  reasonably  low  figures  on  them.  As  an  invest- 
ment, Mrs.  Nettleton " 

She  interrupted,  afraid  of  being  again  over-per- 
suaded. *'  I  don't  see  how  I  can  afford  anything  more. 
Not  this  winter,  at  least." 

Martin  looked  slowly  about  the  luxurious  library 
before  his  eyes  settled  on  Rose.  "  I  understand  that 
you  lived  in  Tours  at  one  time,  Mrs.  Nettleton.  I 
think  I  heard  that  your  beautiful  panelled  room  here 
was  copied  from  the  hall  at  Aulaire.  I  remember 
it." 

Rose  drew  back,  unaccountably  chilled,  as  if  at  a 
sudden  draft. 

The  scholarly  looking  man  reopened  the  volume  he 
had  been  examinng  and  pressed  the  pages  between  his 
thumbs  and  fingers.  "  I  used  to  live  in  that  interest- 
ing French  city  myself.  I  went  to  school  there.  But 
that  was  long  before  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
study  of  works  of  art." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Rose  hurriedly.  *'  Tours  hasn't  much 
in  the  way  of  pictures." 

Hugo  Martin  was  not  to  be  hurried,  however  much 
his  patroness  appeared  to  desire  it.  He  took  to  turn- 
ing the  pages  of  the  book  in  his  absent-minded  man- 
ner. "  Before  I  learned  the  satisfaction  there  is  to 
be  found  in  beautiful  things  I  spent  my  time  as 
many  a  young  man  does.  •  •  .  I  sowed  wild 
oats." 

Rose  stood  up  hastily.  "I'm  afraid  I  haven't  the 
time  now,  Mr.  Martin ^" 

"  Please  sit  down  a  few  minutes.  I  shan't  bore  you 
with  my  history."  Martin  took  a  small  pencil  from 
his  pocket  and  played  with  it  over  the  fly-leaf  of  the 
book  in  his  hand.  "  What  is  interesting — or  at  least 
so  it  seems  to  me — is  that  I  distinctly  recall  having 
met  you,  when  you  were  Mrs.  Webb,  in  the  Cafe 
Africaine." 

*'  That's  very  interesting,"  answered  Rose,  feeling 
shaken  and  apprehensive. 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  think  so."  Again  the  jabs 
at  the  fly-leaf.  "  I  met  you  a  number  of  times — you 
were  delightfully  gay.  And  I  saw  a  good  deal  of 
your  husband.  I  remember  one  evening  at  cards. 
.  .  .  It  was  very  profitable,  that  evening  with  your 
husband.  .  .  .  We  were  playing  against  a  man 
from  Argentina,  who  had  more  money  than  a  gentle- 
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man  ought  to  have.  Mr.  Webb  and  I  helped  to  re- 
store the  balance." 

It  seemed  to  Rose  that  the  small,  blond,  spectacled 
man  had  suddenly  lost  all  resemblance  to  a  scholar, 
the  mantle  of  Director  of  the  Dijon  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  had  dropped  from  him  in  a  flash — it  was  all  a 
pretense.  And  though  she  had  no  recollection  of 
ever  having  seen  him  in  Tours,  she  could  picture  how 
he  must  have  looked  as  a  young  profligate — a  cordu- 
roy jacket  much  worn  and  discolored,  a  red  hand- 
kerchief for  a  cravat,  loose  green  baggy  trousers  tied 
tight  about  his  ankles.     .     .     . 

''Money  came  easy  then,  didn't  it?"  The  man's 
voice  lost  its  softness  and  sharply  relapsed  to  the  snarl 
of  the  old,  lawless  days.  "  Easy  come,  easy  go,  for 
you  and  Jim  Webb  and  us  all.  But  not  a  steady  golden 
flood  as  it  is  for  you  nowadays.  And  so  the  rich  Mrs. 
Nettleton  doesn't  want  to  buy  anything  more  of  Hugo 
Martin,  eh  ?  " 

She  understood  it  all  now:  the  false  title  of  Di- 
rector, the  paintings  by  Capelle — mediocre  work  sold 
to  her  at  exorbitant  prices,  the  engravings  and  books 
palmed  off  as  remarkable,  the  opportunity  afforded 
this  man  to  foist  himself  on  credulous  dilettanti  as  an 
expert  of  position.  She  despised  Martin  completely; 
— and  yet  she  found  herself  murmuring:  "  Oh,  I 
didn't  mean — I  didn't  mean  quite  that." 
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The  pencil  in  Martin's  hand  fascinated  her,  she 
couldn't  help  watching  its  movements.  And  now,  as 
she  looked,  it  alighted  on  the  blank  fly-leaf  and  slowly, 
carefully  drew  a  circle,  added  rays  to  the  circle, 
sketched  in  an  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  ring. 

"  I  thought  you  didn't  intend  to  be  quite  so  positive, 
Mrs.  Nettleton."  Martin's  voice  was  soft  again. 
"  You  might  buy  rare  prints  and  volumes  from  time 
to  time,  and  continue  your  hospitality — I  find  it  so 
delightful,  and  it  means  much  to  me,  as  a  foreigner, 
to  have  the  entree  here  at  Cleeve  Hall.  We  would  all 
be  satisfied  then — your  husband  and  you  and  myself." 
He  held  up  the  page  with  the  drawing  as  if  to  get  a 
better  view  of  it,  and  Rose  saw  that  with  the  tail  of 
his  eye  he  was  making  sure  that  she  had  a  good  look 
at  it. 

As  on  that  evening  when  Baudelaire  had  showed 
his  hand  Rose  was  now  hot  with  anger,  but,  now  as 
then,  fear  overmastered  her  rage.  She  felt  herself 
trembling  as  she  caught  at  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"All  would  be  satisfied  then,'*  repeated  Martin, 
nodding  at  the  page  of  the  book.  "  It  will  be  as  if 
nothing  had  been  spoken  between  us  this  afternoon. 
And  now,  since  I  hear  voices  in  the  hall,  I  will  go  to 
my  room  and  make  ready  for  dinner." 

His  assurance  of  manner  was  perfect ;  he  might  in- 
deed already  have  been  an  accepted  member  of  the 
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household.  Rose  hated  herself  for  her  impotence  to 
deal  with  him  properly  as  he  walked  out  of  the 
library. 

Wretchedly  unliappy,  seeing  pitfalls  at  every  turn, 
and  yet  unwilling  to  let  these  three,  Baudelaire,  Adri- 
enne,  and  now  Hugo  Martin,  do  their  worst.  Rose 
went  to  her  boudoir,  to  pace  the  floor  until,  exhausted 
with  speculation,  she  sank  on  her  couch  and  tried  to 
forget  her  troubles. 

Meantime  Evelyn  and  Vibert,  whose  voices  Martin 
had  heard  in  the  hall,  had  gone  into  the  library.  They 
had  been  for  a  cross-country  walk,  and  the  fire  on  the 
hearth  and  the  big  lounge  before  it  held  great  attrac- 
tion. Evelyn  nestled  into  a  corner  and  Vibert  sat  be- 
side her.  The  girl  was  lovely,  her  cheeks  rosy  from 
the  wind,  and  the  young  man's  admiring  eyes  were 
constantly  seeking  hers.  He  felt  he  had  found  at  last 
that  some  one  whom  he  had  never  met  on  all  his 
travels. 

He  dared  not  declare  himself  yet,  though  every  day 
he  saw  Evelyn  he  found  it  harder  to  keep  from  telling 
his  love.  That  she  suspected  it  he  sometimes  felt  al- 
most certain;  but  w^iether  she  might  ever  return  it 
he  could  not  possibly  judge.  She  was  very  young 
yet;  he  must  wait  a  little  longer.  Meanwhile  they 
were  glad  to  be  in  each  other's  company. 

Evelyn  left  the  library  for  a  moment  to  get  Vibert 
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a  French  newspaper  she  had  in  her  room.  The  young 
man  picked  up  a  book  that  was  lying  on  the  lounge 
and  idly  opened  it.  The  fly-leaf  caught  his  attention; 
there  was  an  odd-looking  drawing  in  pencil  on  it.  An 
eye  staring  out  from  a  sun!  That  was  a  queer  thing 
for  any  one  to  have  sketched  on  the  blank  page  of  a 
valuable  volume. 

Vibert  wrinkled  his  brow.  Some  train  of  associa- 
tions had  started  in  his  mind.  What  did  that  symbol 
mean?  He  seemed  to  have  seen  it  before — long  ago, 
when  he  was  a  small  boy,  at  his  home  in  Touraine. 

He  carried  the  book  over  to  a  table,  found  a  sheet 
of  thin,  transparent  paper,  and  laying  it  on  top  of  the 
fly-leaf  traced  the  drawing.  Making  certain  that  his 
copy  was  correct,  he  put  his  tracing  in  his  wallet  and 
returned  the  book  to  the  lounge  where  he  had  found  it. 

A  few  minutes  later  Evelyn  came  in  with  the  news- 
paper that  he  wanted  to  borrow.  "  I  wonder  who's 
been  reading  this  ?  "  Vibert  asked  lightly,  indicating 
the  book  on  the  seat. 

Evelyn  glanced  at  the  title.  "  Not  I.  Probably  it 
was  Mr.  Martin.  He's  here  a  great  deal  nowadays, 
cataloguing  the  books." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  him  ?  " 

The  girl  laughed.  "  Only  that  he's  a  French  ex- 
pert on  books  and  pictures.  He's  one  of  Mother's 
finds — like  Adrienne  and  Mr.  Baudelaire." 
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"Like  Mr.  Baudelaire?  Does  that  man  come  here 
often?  .  .  .  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  It's  none 
of  my  affair.  Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  the  news- 
paper ;  I  do  Hke  to  keep  up  with  the  gossip  in  France. 
And  let's  see — Wickham  and  I  are  to  meet  you  and 
the  others  at  the  Country  Club  at  lunch,  aren't  we?  " 

"  I  believe  so."  She  nodded  merrily  and  gave  him 
her  hand  in  good-bye. 

That  night  Vibert  wrote  a  long  letter  to  a  friend  of 
his  in  Tours,  a  law^yer  with  whom  he  had  gone  to 
school.  In  the  letter  he  put  the  tracing  he  had  made 
in  the  library  at  Cleeve  Hall.  **  Now,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  sealed  the  envelope,  "  I  know  who  this 
Baudelaire  is;  and  I  think  I'm  going  to  find  out  what 
the  devil  is  up  to." 
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CLOUDS  OVER  CLEEVE  HALL 

A  CURIOUS  change  had  come  over  the  people  at 
Cleeve  Hall  by  the  middle  of  that  winter,  a  change 
that  several  of  them  could  not  understand,  but  which 
they  felt  nevertheless.  Sam  Nettleton,  for  all  his 
worldly  wisdom,  could  not  put  his  finger  on  what  it 
was  that  troubled  him;  it  was  something  indefinable, 
intangible;  but  it  cost  him  frequent  half -hours  of 
brooding  thought.  Nothing,  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
had  altered  the  affection  between  his  wife  and  him- 
self; and  yet  he  was  conscious  at  times  of  a  suspicion 
that  Rose  was  more  reticent  with  him  than  she  had 
been  when  they  were  first  married.  Often  she  ap- 
peared occupied  with  her  own  reflections  and  had  to 
force  a  smile  or  a  light  word  to  answer  his  greeting. 
At  other  times  her  excitement  was  almost  hectic,  her 
desire  for  amusement  more  like  that  of  a  spoiled  girl 
than  of  a  woman  with  a  grown  daughter.  Moreover, 
she  was  far  more  extravagant  than  he  had  expected, 
was  indeed  spending  money  like  water ;  and,  rich  man 
though  he  was,  Sam  was  beginning  to  feel  the  paying 
of  Rose's  bills  a  very  decided  burden. 
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Yet  he  hated  to  ask  her  to  be  more  economical, 
feeling  that  he  couldn't  do  so  without  seeming  to  criti- 
cize her.  He  didn't  want  to  criticize  her,  even  in  his 
thoughts.  He  wanted  her  to  be  the  Lady  Bountiful, 
as  his  wife  ought  to  be.  But  he  couldn't  help  the  no- 
tion occurring  to  him  sometimes  that,  for  a  w'oman 
who  had  once  had  to  make  her  own  living,  Rose  had 
surprisingly  quickly  forgotten  the  value  of  money. 

Adrienne  Fayette  and  Hugo  Martin  were  now  part 
of  the  household,  which  appeared  to  be  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  as  many  dependents  as  the  home  of  a  feudal 
lord  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They  had  rooms  in  the 
eastern  wing  and  came  and  went  as  they  chose.  Adri- 
enne was  giving  less  and  less  time  to  her  singing 
lessons  and  more  to  her  own  amusements,  and  in  some 
of  these  amusements  she  was  now  abetted  by  the 
quiet-mannered,  spectacled  expert  on  works  of  art. 
They  played  bridge  constantly,  generally  with  people 
of  the  gambling  set  in  the  neighborhood,  to  whom 
Wickham  Tudor  had  introduced  Adrienne.  They 
w^ere  both  excellent  players,  and  always  obliging. 
Stakes  were  usually  high  at  their  table;  often  so  high 
that  some  people  wondered  how  the  singing  teacher 
and  the  art  expert  could  afford  to  play  for  them ;  but 
their  skill  at  the  game  was  so  great  that  they  w^on  al- 
most constantly. 

Conservative  friends  of  the  Nettletons  raised  their 
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eyebrows  and  told  each  other  they  thought  it  odd  that 
Mrs.  Nettleton  should  allow  her  house-guests  to  gam- 
ble continually.  But  others,  like  Tudor,  egged  the 
champions  on,  and  took  keen  delight  in  seeing  the 
newcomers  lower  the  colors  of  the  old,  long-estab- 
lished cracks. 

"  I'll  back  you  to  the  limit,  Adrienne,"  said  Tudor. 
"If  ever  you  get  hard  hit,  let  me  know,  and  I'll  come 
to  the  rescue." 

"  Thanks,  my  dear.  But  I  think  I  can  take  care  of 
myself  at  cards.     They're  my  forte,  you  know." 

"  What  luck  that  Martin  happened  along  this  win- 
ter! You  make  a  gorgeous  pair."  Tudor  grinned. 
"  Fve  half  a  mind  to  match  you  two  against  the  best 
America  can  produce.  That  zvould  be  a  sporting 
event ! " 

Adrienne's  soft  fingers  touched  her  companion's 
hand — at  the  moment  they  were  having  tea  at  the 
Ritz.  "  I  loathe  notoriety,  Wickham.  As  you  love 
me,  don't  get  me  talked  about." 

He  regarded  her  with  his  good-natured,  indolent 
smile.  "  Have  it  your  own  way,  Adrienne.  So  long 
as  you're  nice  to  me  I  don't  care  what  happens." 

Tudor  was  having  a  good  time  that  winter.  There 
were  other  men  who  enjoyed  this  diverting  French 
woman's  society,  but  so  far  he  had  had  the  inner 
track. 
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Rose  Nettleton  knew  very  well  what  Adrienne  and 
Hugo  Martin  were  doing, — they  were  professional 
gamblers — and  she  also  knew  that  many  of  her  hus- 
band's friends  were  criticizing  her  for  seeming  to 
wink  at  such  playing;  but  that  was  part  of  the  price 
she  had  to  pay.  She  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
actions  of  the  pair  when  they  were  away  from  her 
house,  and  tried  harder  than  ever  to  buttress  her  own 
position  by  entertaining  only  the  most  conservative  at 
her  dinners  and  opera  box  parties. 

Evelyn  also  was  not  blind  to  events.  Fond  as  she 
was  of  Adrienne,  who  took  good  care  to  be  most  cir- 
cumspect when  they  were  together,  she  realized  that 
the  vivacious,  dark-eyed  woman  was  by  no  means  a 
pattern  of  propriety.  She  could  not  help  overhearing 
gossip  concerning  this  singer,  who,  on  account  of  hav- 
ing overstrained  her  voice,  had  temporarily  become  a 
teacher  and  was  now^  winning  money  at  cards  and 
flirting  with  a  number  of  men.  Evelyn  was  more 
charitable  than  these  gossips,  but  nevertheless  she 
wondered  sometimes  if  her  mother  were  wise  in  keep- 
ing such  a  woman — no  matter  how  agreeable  she 
might  be — under  her  roof  as  a  guest  and  so  vouching 
in  a  degree  for  her  manners  and  morals. 

In  short,  Rose's  daughter  couldn't  understand  her 
mother's  attitude  in  several  respects;  for,  like  Samuel 
Nettleton,  she  w^as  Increasingly  conscious  of  an  alter- 
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iiating  reserve  and  a  craving  for  excitement  on  her 
mother's  part.  This  wds  so  unlike  the  usually  frank 
and  even-tempered  woman  that  it  disturbed  her 
daughter,  who  found  herself  making  all  sorts  of  con- 
jectures as  to  the  reasons  for  it. 

Julie  Lafore,  alone  of  the  household,  appeared  to 
notice  no  change.  Yet  change  there  was  in  Rose's 
attitude  toward  her  also.  Rose  left  more  of  the  de- 
tails of  housekeeping  to  her  old  friend — ^who  found 
her  hands  fully  occupied  with  such  matters — and 
Rose  no  longer  shared  confidences  with  her.  Julie 
went  on  her  way,  quiet,  efficient,  observant,  never  al- 
lowing what  she  saw  or  thought  to  make  any  differ- 
ence in  her  bearing. 

There  was  one  person  who  thought  he  really  under- 
stood the  situation  at  Cleeve  Hall,  and  that  was  Mau- 
rice Vibert.  He  had  plenty  of  reasons  now  for  stay- 
ing on  with  Tudor,  and  as  the  latter  repeatedly  urged 
him  not  to  leave,  Vibert  continued  to  accept  his 
friend's  hospitality.  He  now  definitely  suspected 
that  Mrs.  Nettleton  had  committed  some  indiscretion 
in  France  that  placed  her  at  Baudelaire's  mercy.  He 
guessed  that  she  was  using  her  husband's  money  to 
buy  the  Frenchman's  silence;  and  he  pitied  Nettleton 
for  his  ignorance  and  blamed  Mrs.  Nettleton  for  de- 
ceiving her  husband,  and,  what  was  most  important 
of  all  to  him,  he  went  in  fear  that  some  very  unsavory 
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revelation  should  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  girl  he 
loved.  He  dared  not  tell  his  suspicions  even  to 
Tudor;  for  Evelyn's  sake  he  must  keep  them  locked 
in  his  breast.  But  his  earlier  desires  in  regard  to 
Baudelaire  were  now  swallowed  up  in  a  purpose  to 
protect  Evelyn  at  any  cost. 

In  the  meantime  Tudor  flirted  with  Adrienne,  and 
Adrienne  and  Hugo  Martin  won  much  money  at 
cards,  and  Baudelaire  used  Nettleton's  subscription  to 
his  Moroccan  Company  to  get  subscriptions  from 
other  men  who  relied  on  Sam  Nettleton's  judgment — 
and  incidentally  managed  to  wring  three  more  per- 
sonal contributions  from  Sam  Nettleton's  wife,  and 
Rose  lived  in  fear  and  trembling,  every  gift  she  threw 
to  the  three  who  were  dogging  her  only  seeming  to 
increase  the  need  of  giving  them  more  and  more. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  couldn't  continue  indefi- 
nitely, and  yet  none  of  the  people  who  were  conscious 
of  storm  clouds  hovering  in  the  air  at  Cleeve  Hall 
could  see  how  they  were  to  be  driven  away.  Then 
one  day  Baudelaire,  making  a  short  call  on  Rose,  left 
a  card  in^her  hand  when  he  said  good-bye,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  card  were  written  the  figures  "  $5,000." 

The  sum  was  much  greater  than  any  he  had  so  far 
demanded.  Rose  crumpled  the  card  in  her  hand  and 
sank  down  on  the  lounge  in  the  living-room.  She  was 
desperately  frightened  and  unhappy.     Should  she  go 
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and  confess  to  Julie  ?  That  would  bring  her  the  relief 
of  telling  her  secret  to  some  one ;  but  how  could  Julie 
help  her?  She  ought  to  lay  bare  the  whole  wretched 
business  to  her  husband;  she  knew  that — but  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  recital  of  how  she  had  let  Bau- 
delaire fleece  her  would  condemn  her  forever  in  her 
husband's  eyes. 

As  she  sat  there,  tormented  and  fearful  that  what- 
ever she  did  would  be  wrong,  Evelyn  came  in  and 
found  her.  As  on  many  former  occasions  Rose 
forced  herself  to  smile.  "Going  for  a  walk,  dearie .^^ 
I  wish  I  could  go  with  you,  but  I  feel  too  tired." 

"  Mother  dear  '* — Evelyn  sat  down  and  took  the 
cold  hands  in  her  own — "  I  know  you're  worried 
about  something.  Won't  you  let  me  help  you  with 
it?" 

"  Why,  what  makes  you  think  Vm  worried  ? " 
Rose's  voice,  bravely  attempting  a  light  note,  was  not 
very  convincing. 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  are.  IVe  felt  it  for  weeks  and 
weeks.  I  don't  think  youVe  been  really  happy  since 
we've  lived  in  this  house." 

"Don't  you  like  this  house,  Evelyn?" 

Her  daughter  was  not  to  be  put  ofif  in  any  such 
way.  "  It  isn't  the  house  that's  worrying  you, 
Mother.  Is  it  something  about  the  people  who've 
been  coming  here  ?  " 
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"  They're  all  friends  of  your  father  and  me." 

"  Who  was  here  this  afternoon  to  see  you?  " 

"  Mr.  Baudelaire.  He  was  making  a  number  of 
calls  at  Devon  and  only  stayed  a  few  minutes." 

"  Mr.  Baudelaire?  Well,  I  don't  see  how  he  could 
worry  you." 

**  Of  course  not,  Evelyn  dearest.  Now  put  all  such 
silly  notions  out  of  your  head." 

"  They're  not  silly,  Mother.  Something  is  disturb- 
ing you.     Is  it  Adrienne  and  Mr.  Martin  ?  " 

"  How  could  they  be  disturbing  me  ?  " 

"  People  are  talking  about  them,"  said  Evelyn  posi- 
tively.    **  People  think  they're  gamblers." 

*'  We  mustn't  pay  too  much  attention  to  what  gos- 
sips say,  dear.  I  can't  turn  them  out  of  the  house. 
If  I  did,  that  would  certainly  give  them  a  bad  name." 

Evelyn  sighed.  "  I  suppose  that's  so.  And  yet 
sometimes  I  do  feel  as  if  there  were  something — well, 
something  shady  about  them.  But  what  I  do  want 
most  of  all  is  to  get  my  own  happy,  jolly,  nice,  con- 
tented mother  back  again." 

"  You  must  take  me,  dear,  as  I  am.  We  all  have 
our  ups  and  downs." 

"  YouVe  been  doing  too  much  socially.  You  need 
a  rest  cure." 

Rose  shook  her  head.  "  I  don't  want  a  rest.  I 
want  to  be  very  busy." 
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"  There  is  something  on  your  mind  then.  Oh,  I 
know  there  is.  It  can't  be  money,  and  it  can't  be  me 
or  Father — it  must  be  something  about  yourself. 
What  is  it?  Are  you  keeping  a  secret  from  us  all, 
Mother  dear?" 

Rose  put  her  hand  on  her  daughter's  shoulder  and 
got  to  her  feet.  "  Don't  you  worry  about  me,  Evelyn. 
Fm  quite  all  right." 

But  Evelyn  wasn't  convinced,  and  when  Vibert 
came  to  see  her  that  evening  he  found  her  in  a  sub- 
dued mood.  In  his  turn  he  began  to  question  her, 
and  presently  won  the  admission  that  she  was  trou- 
bled on  account  of  her  mother. 

Having  acknowledged  that  much,  and  feeling  Vi- 
bert's  eager  sympathy,  Evelyn  continued  her  confi- 
dences. "The  worst  of  it  is  that  I  can't  make  out 
what  is  her  real  worry.  She  isn't  like  herself  at  all. 
Part  of  the  time  she  wants  to  be  doing  things  every 
minute  and  the  rest  of  the  time  she  seems  thoroughly 
moody.  She  used  to  be  as  even-tempered  as  any  one 
could  wish." 

"Mr.  Nettleton  seems  all  right,  doesn't  he?"  Vi- 
bert asked. 

"  Oh  yes,  absolutely.  .  .  .  Though  I  have 
caught  him  looking  at  Mother  several  times  lately  as 
if  he  didn't  understand  her  moods." 

Vibert  knew   this  was  delicate   ground^   and  yet 
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Evelyn's  information  only   served  to  strengthen  his 

own  opinion.      "Might   it  be "   he   began;  then 

hesitated ;  it  v^as  difficult  to  know  how  to  frame  such 
a  personal  question. 

*'Yes?"  In  Evelyn's  eyes  was  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  to  help  her. 

And  Vibert  wanted  to  help  her.  He  wanted  to 
shoulder  all  her  burdens ;  but  he  knew  she  could  never 
be  happy  unless  her  mother  was  also.  Therefore, 
much  as  he  felt  like  criticizing  Mrs.  Nettleton's  ac- 
tions, he  knew  that  he  must  make  her  cause  his  own 
on  account  of  her  daughter. 

**  Did  anything  unpleasant — seriously  unpleasant,  I 
mean — ever  happen  to  your  mother  when  you  lived 
in  France  ?  " 

Evelyn  considered  a  moment,  then  slowly  shook  her 
head.  "  Nothing  that  I  know  of.  Mother's  always 
seemed  happy  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember." 

"And  you  know  of  nothing  unpleasant  that  might 
have  happened  to  her  in  Tours?  " 

"  She  has  hardly  ever  talked  to  me  about  Tours. 
That  was  where  my  father  died.''  Evelyn  looked 
puzzled.  "  But  that  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
How  could  anything  that  happened  then  be  disturbing 
her  now  ?  " 

Evelyn  could  give  him  no  clue  in  that  direction,  he 
saw  that  plainly. 
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I've  been  wondering  if  Miss  Fayette  and  Mr. 
Martin  could  be  disturbing  her,"  Evelyn  went  on.  "  I 
thought  perhaps  she  didn't  approve  of  them,  and  yet 
didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it.  I'm  being  very 
frank  with  you.  I  suppose  I  really  oughtn't  to  tell 
you  all  my  thoughts,"  she  added  with  a  slight  flush. 
Why  shouldn't  she  approve  of  them  ?  " 
People  are  talking  about  their  winnings  at  cards. 
I  like  Adrienne,  you  know — that  is,  I  like  many  things 
about  her.  But  I  oughtn't  to  criticize  her  to  you. 
Mr.  Tudor  seems  so  devoted." 

Vibert  laughed.  "  Wickham  must  take  care  of  his 
own  skirts.  If  he  chooses  to  play  with  a  vam- 
pire   " 

"  Oh,  please  don't  call  her  that !  She  can  be  so 
very  nice." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  and  Miss  Fayette's  too.  So 
you  think  that  might  be  a  possible  source  of  your 
mother's  worry.     It  hadn't  occurred  to  me." 

"  How  could  it  ?  "  There  was  a  smile  in  the  clear 
gray  eyes.  "  I  hadn't  mentioned  Mother  to  you  till 
a  few  minutes  ago." 

He  returned  her  smile  without  explaining  what  he 
had  meant.  "  However,  that  suggestion  of  yours  is 
interesting.  Very  interesting,  in  fact.  And  Mr. 
Martin  has  been  cataloguing  the  books  here.  .  .  • 
Now  I  wonder  if  it  could  really  have  been  he  who  was 
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reading  that  book  I  found  on  the  lounge  in  the  li- 
brary?" 

"  What  book?     I  don't  remember." 

"  Never  mind.     It's  not  very  important." 

"  You  sound  like  a  detective.  I  knew  there  was 
something  mysterious  about  you  that  night  you  came 
to  our  ball."  She  drew  away  a  little,  pretending  to 
regard  him  in  a  new  light.  "  Please  tell  me,  Mr.  De- 
tective Vibert,  if  you  didn't  think  it  was  Mr.  Martin 
who  had  been  reading  that  book,  who  did  you  think 
had  been  ? " 

"  Charles  Baudelaire." 

Evelyn  clapped  her  hands  lightly.  "  Mysteries  on 
top  of  mysteries!  Was  it  dreadfully  wrong  to  read 
that  precious  volume?  I  wish  I  remembered  the  title. 
But  it  wouldn't  have  been  apt  to  be  Mr.  Baudelaire. 
He  doesn't  come  here  very  often.  You  haven't  met 
him  snooping  about  the  library,  have  you?" 

"  No,  I  haven't." 

"  Let  me  see.  I  remember  that  night  at  the  party 
you  wanted  to  see  him,  and  I  introduced  you  to  him. 
What  was  it  he  said?  Oh,  yes;  that  he  wouldn't 
know  you  again  if  he  met  you  without  your  mask. 
That  was  the  only  time  you  met  here,  wasn't  it  ?    The 

evening  he  came  to  dinner "     She  thought  for  a 

moment.  "  Why  yes,  you  did  drop  in  that  evening 
with  a  message.     But  that  was  when  you  vanished  in 
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the  hall — yes,  just  as  Mother  and  he  were  coming  out 
from  this  room.  .  ,  .  Could  it  have  been,  Mr. 
Vibert,  that  you  didn't  want  him  to  see  you?  " 

**  In  the  old  days,  perhaps,  my  lady,  I  might  have 
stepped  out  from  behind  the  arras  and  driven  a  knife 
into  him.'* 

His  tone  was  light  mockery.  Evelyn  replied  in 
kind.  "  What  has  the  poor  man  done  to  you  ?  Re- 
member that  now  you  suspect  it  was  Mr.  Martin,  and 
not  Mr.  Baudelaire,  who  was  reading  that  book." 

"  I  have  a  new  idea." 

"  Won't  you  please  tell  it  to  me  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Not  now.  Perhaps  I  will 
some  day — if  you  are  good." 

The  color  came  to  her  cheeks ;  his  words  seemed  to 
carry  a  message.  "If  only  we  can  make  my  mother 
happy  again "  she  murmured. 

He  felt  a  thrill  at  that  word  "  we."  He  rose,  very 
much  elated,  very  determined.  "  I  shall  do  all  I  can. 
Promise  not  to  say  a  word  of  our  talk  to-night." 

"  I  promise.  And  you  must  promise  not  to  repeat 
what  I  said  about  Miss  Fayette  to  Wickham  Tudor." 

He  nodded.  "  I  promise  you  that.  But  in  confi- 
dence I  think  that  the  more  wicked  a  lady  were — pro- 
vided, of  course,  she  were  charming — the  more 
Wickham  would  prize  her.  His  tastes  are  mediaeval. 
And  then  he  has  hunted  tigers  in  India." 
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"  But  so  have  you,"  she  retorted. 

"  Yes,"  he  agreed  with  his  slow  smile.  "  I  admit 
I  enjoy  hunting.     Wish  me  good  luck,  Miss  Webb." 

"  Good  luck,  Mr.  Vibert.  Bring  me  one  of  your 
trophies." 

Under  the  light  words,  however,  there  was  a  seri- 
ous current  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  each  of  them. 
Evelyn  had  a  new  sense  of  reliance  on  this  man  whom 
she  had  seen  so  frequently  the  past  months,  and  Vi- 
bert felt  that  the  happiness  of  the  woman  he  loved 
depended  on  the  skill  and  despatch  with  which  he 
handled  what  was  unquestionably  a  difficult  situation. 

His  walk  over  the  crunching,  snow-crusted  road  to 
Tudor's  house  was  punctuated  by  frequent  stops, 
when,  deep  in  thought,  he  stared  at  the  pin-points  of 
stars  set  into  the  clear  night  sky. 

Tudor,  in  his  pet  chair,  was  reading  when  Vibert 
entered  the  living-room.  "  There's  a  letter  for  you 
on  the  table,  Maurice,"  said  Tudor.  "  It  got  tucked 
in  with  some  of  mine  this  morning,  or  you'd  have  had 
it  before." 

Vibert  picked  up  the  letter,  and  the  postmark  in- 
stantly rivetted  his  attention.  With  a  word  over  his 
shoulder  to  his  friend,  he  ripped  open  the  envelope 
and  began  to  read. 

When  he  finished  the  letter  his  eyes  were  shining. 
His  correspondent  in  Tours  had  sent  him  the  infer- 
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mation  he  wanted.     He  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket 
and  Hghted  a  cigarette. 

"  News  from  home  ?  "  inquired  Tudor.  "  I  no- 
ticed the  French  stamp." 

Vibert  nodded.  "  Yes,  I  think  I  might  call  it  that. 
Though  the  news  concerns  events  that  took  place 
when  I  was  a  small  boy.  It's  a  letter  from  a  lawyer 
friend  of  mine." 

"  No  tangle  in  your  affairs  ?  " 

"  No ;  on  the  contrary  it  straightens  several  things 
out."  Vibert  sat  in  an  easy  chair  and  toasted  his  feet 
before  the  fire.  "  Oddly  enough,  some  of  the  infor- 
mation in  my  letter  has  to  do  with  that  man  Baude- 
laire. I  think  he'd  be  interested  to  learn  of  it.  Do 
you  know  where  he's  stopping  now  ?  " 

Tudor  considered.  "  Yes,  I  do.  He  has  a  couple 
of  rooms  at  a  house  on  Spruce  Street.  I  remember 
because  Tony  Squires  told  me  Baudelaire  was  on  the 
floor  above  him."  After  a  moment's  thought  Tudor 
gave  Vibert  the  number.  "  So  you've  got  over  your 
prejudice  sufficiently  to  go  to  see  him,  have  you? 
That's  really  magnanimous  of  you." 

"  Oh,  I'm  magnanimous  all  right,"  responded  Vi- 
bert lightly.  "  It  looks  as  if  I  owed  the  fellow  some- 
thing; and  Tm  going  to  pay  my  debt." 
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It  was  two  days  later  before  Vibert  found  the  op- 
portunity to  carry  out  his  plan.  Then  he  went  into 
town  with  Tudor  after  breakfast  and  sought  out  the 
Spruce  Street  house  where  Baudelaire  was  staying. 

His  plan  was  exceedingly  simple.  He  had  all  the 
proof  he  wanted  in  his  letter  from  Tours  to  convince 
him  that  Baudelaire  was  playing  the  role  of  black- 
mailer. He  meant  to  give  the  man  warning  that  he 
must  leave  the  city  immediately  and  stop  his  hounding 
of  Mrs.  Nettleton.  Vibert  would  much  rather  have 
had  Baudelaire  arrested ;  but  he  could  not  do  that 
without  bringing  Evelyn's  mother  into  an  ugly  case — 
some  sort  of  scandal,  the  details  of  which  were  un- 
known to  him,  but  which  Mrs.  Nettleton  clearly 
dreaded  having  made  public. 

Vibert  had  no  fear  that  Baudelaire  would  carry  out 
the  threat,  evidently  made  or  implied  to  Mrs.  Nettle- 
ton, of  publishing  his  information.  He  felt  sure  the 
man  would  never  run  the  risk  of  being  put  back  of 
prison  bars  for  such  a  reason.     He  would  prefer  to 
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steal  away  and  ply  his  trade  elsewhere.  Later  Vibert 
might  decide  to  see  that  justice  was  done,  but  at 
present  his  one  concern  was  to  free  Evelyn's  mother 
from  the  fear  that  was  haunting  her. 

He  didn  t  wish  to  meet  Baudelaire,  feeling  uncer- 
tain as  to  whether  he  could  keep  his  temper  in  case  of 
an  encounter.  And  luck  was  with  him  on  this  point. 
As  he  neared  the  house  he  thought  he  saw  the  French- 
man comxC  down  the  front  steps  and  walk  away  in  the 
opposite  direction.  That  simplified  Vibert's  proce- 
dure. After  a  moment's  wait  he  went  up  the  steps 
and  rang  the  bell. 

A  trim  Irish  maid  opened  the  door. 

"  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Baudelaire,"  said  Vibert. 

"  I  think  he's  gone  out  to  breakfast,"  said  the  girl. 
"  He'll  likely  be  back  in  an  hour." 

"  Perhaps  I  could  wait."  Vibert  smiled  ingratiat- 
ingly. "  I'm  an  old  friend  of  his.  Has  he  a  sitting- 
room  ? " 

"Yes,  sir.  At  the  front  of  the  third  floor.  But 
he  generally  locks  his  door  when  he  goes  out." 

"  That's  like  my  careful  friend.  I  shouldn't  think 
he'd  need  to  be  so  particular  in  such  a  respectable 
house."  Vibert  took  a  dollar  bill  from  his  pocket  and 
slowly  unfolded  it.  "  However,  I  fancy  the  house- 
keeper must  have  a  key." 

The  maid  appeared  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of 
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this  well-mannered  caller.  "  I  do  the  gentlemen's 
rooms,"  she  said  with  a  nod,  and  proceeded  to  lead  the 
way  up-stairs. 

At  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  the  dollar  bill 
changed  hands  and  Vibert  entered.  **  I  may  not  wait 
for  Mr.  Baudelaire  long,"  he  said.  "HI  don't,  Til 
leave  a  note  for  him  on  the  table." 

The  door  closed,  Vibert  produced  an  envelope  from 
his  pocket  and  opened  it.  He  drew  out  a  card  and 
smiled  grimly  as  he  regarded  it.  On  the  pasteboard 
was  drawn  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  mysterious 
symbol:  the  open  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  sun.  Under 
it  were  printed  the  words:  "  We  give  you  twenty-four 
hours  to  leave  the  city."  And  in  the  corner  was  writ- 
ten: ''Chateau  Aulaire,  Touraine." 

Vibert  seemed  pleased  with  his  handiwork.  After 
surveying  it  a  few  minutes  he  replaced  the  card  in  its 
envelope,  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  taking  a  pen, 
printed  the  inscription:  "Monsieur  Charles  Baude- 
laire. Important."  Then  he  stood  the  envelope 
against  the  ink-well  and  rose. 

The  maid  was  not  to  be  seen  when  he  went  down- 
stairs and  out  at  the  front  door.  He  wondered  what 
Baudelaire  would  think  of  the  girl's  description  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  former's  old  friend  who 
had  called  to  see  him  that  morning. 

The  rest  of  that  day  Vibert  passed  in  a  state  of 
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suppressed  excitement.  He  had  shot  his  arrow  and 
must  wait  to  see  if  it  hit  its  mark.  Afternoon  found 
him  back  at  Tudor's  house  in  the  country.  Sure  as 
he  was  of  the  information  he  had  received  from  the 
lawyer  in  Tours,  he  now  began  to  wonder  at — almost 
to  doubt — the  efficacy  of  the  plan  he  had  devised  for 
handling  Baudelaire. 

He  wanted  to  see  Evelyn,  to  hear  her  voice,  to 
make  certain  she  was  all  right.  But  he  decided 
against  calling  on  her  that  day,  and  went  for  a  long 
walk  instead. 

When  he  returned  Tudor  was  home,  and  they  had 
dinner  together.  As  they  were  finishing  Tudor  was 
summoned  to  the  telephone.  "  Hurry  up  call  to  make 
a  fourth  at  bridge  at  the  Masons',"  he  announced  as 
he  came  back.  "  I  said  Fd  go.  You  don't  mind,  do 
you,  old  fellow  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  answered  Vibert.  "  Tm  having  a 
great  time  reading  )70ur  American  novels." 

Alone,  he  tried  to  read ;  but  his  thoughts  were  any- 
where else  than  on  the  page.  Presently  he  got  up 
and  went  to  the  telephone.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was 
talking  with  Evelyn. 

He  wanted  to  know  if  she  was  free  to  go  walking 
with  him  the  next  afternoon.  She  said  she'd  be  de- 
lighted to  go.  He  talked  on  for  some  time — as  a 
man  in  love  always  does — and  finally  said,   "  Well, 
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I'm  afraid  I'm  keeping  you.  I  hope  alFs  well  at  your 
house.'* 

"  Only  so-so,"  answered  Evelyn.  **  Mother's  not 
feeling  very  fit.  It's  nothing  especial,  but  I  am  a 
little  worried  about  her.  And  Father  had  to  go  to 
New  York  on  business;  he  won't  be  back  till  to- 
morrow." 

"  Remember  I'm  always  at  your  service,"  Vibert 
said  seriously. 

"  Oh,  we're  really  all  right,  thank  you.  All  I  need 
is  some  exercise  to  freshen  me  up,  and  I'll  have  that 
with  you  to-morrow." 

The  telephone  talk  ended,  and  Vibert  went  back  to 
his  lamp  and  his  book  and  the  fire.  He  smoked  and 
tried  to  read,  but  all  the  time  he  felt  worried.  Mr. 
Nettleton  was  away  from  home,  and  that  ingenious 
devil  of  a  Baudelaire  was  at  large.  What  might  the 
man  be  planning?  Would  the  villain  dare  to  disre- 
gard Vibert's  warning  and  try  some  coup  of  his  own? 

The  clock  struck  nine,  and  then  the  half-hour  after. 
Vibert  threw  down  his  book  and  went  to  the  front 
door.  There  was  a  moon,  almost  full.  The  night 
was  clear  and  still;  not  very  cold,  though  the  snow 
was  a  crust  on  the  ground. 

He  would  go  for  a  stroll  in  the  starlight ;  he  would 
sleep  the  better  for  it.  Not  wanting  to  be  bothered 
\yith  a  heavy  overcoat  he  pulled  on  a  loose  sweater  of 
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Tudor's  that  hung  on  the  hall-rack  and  picked  up  a 
cap  and  a  stick.  When  he  reached  the  road  his  feet 
instinctively  turned  in  the  direction  of  Cleeve  Hall. 

Sounds  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  in  the  still 
winter  air.  Sleigh-bells  came  from  somewhere  across 
a  stretch  of  snow-clad  fields.  The  voices  of  people 
coasting  on  a  hill  broke  the  silence  in  occasiional 
shouts.  In  the  moonlight  the  world  was  a  grouping 
of  blacks  and  whites ;  the  black  of  tall,  bare  trees ;  the 
white  of  meadows  and  patches  of  the  road. 

Vibert  could  see  a  light  where  Cleeve  Hall  sat  on 
the  crest  of  its  hill.  Below  it  were  the  dark  woods 
that  seemed  to  flow  like  a  great  moat  about  an  ancient 
castle.  How  different,  he  thought,  was  this  manor 
house  of  the  New  World  from  that  old  home  of  his 
boyhood,  the  Chateau  of  Aulaire,  in  the  level  plains 
of  Touraine.  Yet  here  was  his  heart's  desire;  and 
here  by  some  curious  weaving  of  fate  were  threads 
that  led  back  to  places  associated  with  his  earliest 
recollections. 

He  came  to  the  great  stone  posts  at  the  end  of  the 
driveway.  The  iron  gates  stood  hospitably  open. 
Beyond  was  the  dark  mass  of  trees,  flecked  here  and 
there  by  patches,  where  the  light  won  through  to  the 
crusted  winding  drive. 

Without  any  definite  purpose,  simply  to  go  a  little 
nearer  to  Evelyn,  Vibert  turned  in  at  the  gate.     He 
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walked  part  way  up  the  slope,  and  then,  realizing  that 
he  had  no  business  there  at  that  hour,  stopped  and 
wheeled  about.  As  he  walked  back  he  caught  the 
crunch  of  footsteps  coming  up  the  drive.  Not  wish- 
ing to  be  mistaken  for  a  night  prowler  he  stepped  into 
the  deep  shadow  of  the  woods. 

The  stranger  was  a  man;  doubtless  some  servant 
returning  to  Cleeve  Hall.  Vibert  couldn't  make  him 
out  in  the  semi-darkness ;  all  he  saw  was  a  dim  shape. 
The  steps  went  on  up  the  drive;  but  as  Vibert  came 
out  from  the  trees  again  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
same  figure  in  one  of  the  patches  of  moonlight.  The 
man  didn't  look  like  a  servant ;  he  was  wearing  a  loose 
opera  cloak. 

The  sight  of  that  cloak  gave  Vibert  pause. 
American  men,  he  had  learned,  did  not  ordinarily 
wear  such  a  garment,  it  was  a  European  fashion. 
And  why  was  a  man  in  a  cloak  going  to  Cleeve  Hall 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night?  His  business  there  might,  of 
course,  be  perfectly  proper;  but  Vibert  was  in  a  state 
of  mind  to  harbor  all  sorts  of  suspicions. 

Curiosity,  and  something  more — an  indefinable 
fear — made  Vibert  follow  the  other  man  up  the  drive. 
He  reached  the  crest  in  time  to  see  the  other  mount 
the  steps  and  disappear  in  the  shadows  of  the  v-estl- 
bule.  Vibert  quickened  his  steps,  an  excuse  for  his 
presence  there  already  formed — a  message  he  wanted 
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to  give  Evelyn  Webb.  But  when  he  reached  the  door 
the  man  had  gone — a  singular  thing,  for  there  had 
hardly  been  time  for  a  ring  at  the  bell  to  be  answered. 

Should  he  ring  the  bell  and  ask  to  see  Evelyn?  If 
he  did  he  might  cause  some  revelation  for  which  Mrs. 
Nettleton  would  never  forgive  him.  Yet  Samuel 
Nettleton  was  away  from  home,  and  Vibert  must  be 
at  hand  in  case  the  unfortunate  woman  had  need  of  a 
friend.  His  fingers  touched  the  door-knob  and 
turned  it.  To  his  surprise  the  door  opened.  The 
latch  had  evidently  been  withdrawn  for  some  one. 

There  were  no  lights  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
only  the  moon  shining  in  at  the  windows.  Vibert 
stopped  to  consider.  Supposing  that  the  man  who 
had  entered  had  been  Baudelaire — what  had  he  come 
to  do?  To  see  Mrs.  Nettleton?  There  seemed  to  be 
no  doubt  that  such  must  be  his  purpose. 

Time  passed  while  Vibert  reflected  in  the  silence  of 
the  lower  hall.  If  Baudelaire  came  so  secretly,  where 
would  he  go  to  see  Mrs.  Nettleton?  Would  he  dare 
to  go  to  her  room?  Vibert  listened,  but  could  hear 
no  voices;  yet  he  felt  sure  that  he  could  have  heard 
voices  if  people  were  talking  in  the  living-room  or 
library  up-stairs. 

All  kinds  of  wild  suspicions  crossed  his  mind. 
Could  it  be  that  Mrs.  Nettleton  had  sent  for  Baude- 
laire?    What  was  the  bond  between  them?     Had  he 
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read  the  whole  matter  wrong,  and  was  it  possible  that 
she  loved  the  fellow?  Instantly,  however,  he  cast 
this  conjecture  from  him.  It  was  not  love,  it  was 
fear  that  had  made  her  put  up  with  him  so  long. 

If  fear,  then  was  she  not  in  imminent  peril  of  doing 
something  supremely  foolish  on  this  night  when  the 
villain  had  received  his  warning? 

Vibert  knew  the  lay  of  the  house  from  his  frequent 
visits.  The  rooms  of  the  family  opened  from  a  cor- 
ridor that  ran  to  the  right  of  the  big  panelled  room 
up-stairs.  Perhaps  if  he  ventured  farther  he  might 
hear  voices  and  learn  if  his  help  were  needed.  Per- 
haps he  might  be  taken  for  a  burglar.  That  was  a 
risk  he  must  run,  how^ever,  as  he  saw  the  business. 

He  went  up  the  wide  stairway  and  came  into  the 
panelled  room,  lighted  now  only  by  the  moon  through 
the  three  high  windows  at  the  other  end.  The  place 
was  filled  w^ith  shadows  from  the  balcony  that  ran 
across  one  side  and  from  the  large  vases  that  stood 
at  intervals. 

The  moonlight  fell  on  a  chair  at  one  side  of  the 
entrance  door  and  revealed  a  black  cloak  and  a  wide- 
brimmed  black  felt  hat  lying  on  it.  Vibert  pounced 
on  these — ^he  felt  sure  the  stranger  on  the  road  had 
worn  them.  They  would  help  to  make  Vibert  in- 
visible If  he  chose  to  hide  in  the  shadows  and  await 
developments.     He  took  off  his  cap  and  put  on  the 
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dark  hat  and  slipped  his  arms  in  the  cloak.  His  fin- 
gers touched  something  hard  in  the  pocket — a  small 
revolver. 

Confident  now  that  something  wrong  was  afoot, 
and  tingling  with  excitement,  Vibert  had  one  end  in 
view — if  Baudelaire  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Nettleton's 
room — and  it  seemed  certain  that  he  had — when  he 
returned  this  way  he  should  find  Vibert  waiting  for 
him.  Vibert  would  learn,  by  force  if  need  be,  what 
the  man  had  accomplished.  But  it  should  be  he  who 
would  hold  the  upper  hand.  And,  that  he  might  not 
be  taken  unawares,  but  should  see  his  enemy  clearly 
before  the  latter  saw  him,  Vibert  caught  the  cloak 
tight  about  him,  clutched  the  revolver,  and  stepped 
into  the  shadow,  cast  by  the  largest  vase. 
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ViBERT  stood  hidden  perhaps  five  minutes,  perhaps 
ten — his  senses  were  too  taut  for  him  to  notice  the 
passage  of  time  with  any  accuracy — when  he  heard 
a  faint  tat-tat  in  the  direction  of  the  hall  that  led  to 
the  family's  bedrooms.  Some  one  was  coming — of 
that  he  felt  certain.  And  then  a  figure  glided  past 
the  curtain  at  the  door  and  was  in  the  light  that  came 
through  the  three  end  windows. 

The  figure  was  Baudelaire,  clad  in  evening  dress. 

Immediately  he  was  out  of  the  patch  of  light  again, 
coming  down  the  long  room  on  tiptoe.  He  reached 
the  chair  where  his  cloak  and  hat  had  lain,  stopped, 
looked  hurriedly  about  him,  and  quickly  stepped  back 
to  another  chair,  partly  concealed  by  a  vase. 

"Well?"  said  Vibert,  scarcely  above  a  whisper, 
appearing  before  the  other  man. 

Baudelaire  wheeled,  gave  a  start,  and  stared  at  the 
man  in  the  cloak.     "  You?     Here?  '*  he  murmured. 

"You  know  me?  I  see  you  do."  Vibert  kept  his 
voice  very  low.  "  You  got  my  card.  Why  did  you 
come  here  to-night?     What  have  you  been  up  to? 
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The  answer  was  a  quick  movement  and  Vibert 
caught  the  gHtter  of  a  knife. 

"  Drop  it !  "  came  the  instant  order. 

Instead  the  other  gave  a  spring,  and  Vibert  fired — 
over  his  enemy's  head;  to  frighten,  not  to  kill 
him. 

Baudelaire  stopped,  as  if  stunned;  and  almost  sim- 
ultaneously there  rang  out  another  shot. 

The  man  clutched  at  his  coat,  seemed  trying  to 
wrench  it  off,  threw  out  his  arm,  tottered,  and  fell  to 
the  floor. 

Vibert,  amazed,  dropped  his  revolver,  and  bent  over 
the  other.  He  caught  a  faint  groan — that  was  all. 
There  was  a  hole  in  the  shirt  front.  It  needed  only  a 
glance  to  tell  him  the  man  was  dead. 

There  was  more  to  be  seen,  however.  Clutched  in 
Baudelaire's  hand  was  a  chain  of  rubies,  evidently  just 
pulled  from  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat.  They  lay 
across  his  chest  now,  a  gleaming,  reddish  rope. 

Vibert  looked  about  him.  So  far  as  he  could  see, 
there  was  no  one  else  in  the  room.  His  shot  had  not 
killed  this  man.  But  some  shot  certainly  had.  Who 
had  fired  it? 

He  must  do  something  at  once.  Again  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  rubies.  The  tale  they  told  was  perfectly  plain. 
The  man  on  the  floor  had  brought  them  from  Mrs. 
Nettleton's  room. 
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Had  she  given  them  to  him  as  a  final  price  for  his 
silence?  That  thought  made  Vihert  pause.  Was  it 
still  possihle,  in  view  of  what  had  happened,  to  keep 
Mrs.  Nettleton's  secret  from  the  world? 

All  this  took  only  a  moment.  Then  Vibert,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  did,  snatched  up  the  chain  of  rubies. 
He  would  hide  them — at  least  until  he  had  a  chance 
to  see  Mrs.  Nettleton. 

A  wide-mouthed  bowl  stood  on  a  pedestal  against 
the  wall,  and  he  dropped  the  jewels  into  it.  Samuel 
Nettleton  was  away;  he  must  find  Mrs.  Nettleton. 
He  hurried  from  the  room  to  the  hall,  and  along  it, 
seeking  the  right  door. 

He  caught  a  w^oman's  voice;  it  sounded  in  low  sobs. 
He  knocked  gently  on  the  door,  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Net- 
tleton ?  *' 

"  Wliat  is  it?"  •  The  question  was  in  the  tones  of 
Julie  Lafore. 

"  I  must  see  Mrs.  Nettleton  at  once.  It's  very  im- 
portant." 

''  She's  ill.  You  can't  see  her.  Go  back  to  the 
hall,  and  I'll  come  there  in  a  few  minutes." 

He  turned  to  obey,  and  as  he  did  so  his  foot  struck 
something  lying  at  one  side  of  the  door.  He  stooped 
and  picked  It  up.  It  was  a  small  revolver  and  he 
shivered  as  his  fingers  felt  the  cold  thing.  What  was 
it  doing  outside  Mrs.  Nettleton's  door?     Well,  it  was 
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there — to  be  accounted  for  later.  Mechanically  he 
put  it  back,  and  hastened  along  the  corridor. 

As  he  came  into  the  big  room  again  the  electric 
lights  were  suddenly  turned  on  and  Vibert  saw  Sam- 
uel Nettleton  standing,  revolver  in  hand,  at  the  en- 
trance from  the  main  stairway.  Nettleton  was  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  appeared  to  have 
switched  on  the  light  when  he  heard  Vibert's  steps  in 
the  corridor.  "  Vibert ! "  he  cried.  Then,  as  his 
eyes  took  in  the  body  on  the  floor — "  My  God !  "  he 
muttered  and  hurried  forward. 

In  the  light  Vibert  saw  something  new.  The  big 
vase  near  which  he  and  his  enemy  had  met  was  shat- 
tered, the  fragments  lying  in  many  pieces  on  the  shin- 
ing hardwood.  How  in  the  world  had  that  happened  ? 
Then  he  remembered — as  if  for  the  first  time — that 
he  had  caught  the  crash  of  something  a  few  seconds 
before  Baudelaire  fell. 

Nettleton  was  kneeling  by  the  fallen  man;  now  he 
stood  up.  "  He's  dead !  "  he  said  in  a  tone  of  horror. 
"  Baudelaire's  been  shot !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Vibert.  "  I  didn't  know  you  were  in 
the  house." 

"Who  did  it?"  demanded  Nettleton.  His  eyes, 
roaming  around  the  room,  lighted  on  the  revolver  that 
Vibert  had  held  and  had  dropped  when  Baudelaire 
fell.     "  Whose  is  that  ?  " 
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"  I  had  it,"  Vibert  answered,  stepping  forward  and 
picking  up  the  weapon.  He  was  about  to  explain 
when  there  was  a  cry  at  the  door  from  the  corridor. 
"  What's  happened  ?  "  came  in  a  startled  tone  from 
Evelyn. 

Vibert,  the  revolver  in  his  hand,  and  still  wearing 
the  loose  cloak  and  wide-brimmed  hat,  turned  to  look 
at  the  frightened  girl.  She  had  thrown  on  a  pink 
dressing-gown,  and  looked  very  slim  and  pale  as  she 
stood  in  the  doorway. 

*'  You'd  better  go  back  to  your  room,"  said  Nettle- 
ton  quietly. 

Instead  of  obeying,  Evelyn  came  forward.  She 
looked  at  the  body  of  Baudelaire,  then  at  Vibert. 
*'  What  has  happened?  "  she  repeated.     "  Tell  me." 

"  Some  one  shot  him.  I  don't  know  who.  I  was 
talking  with  him  when  it  happened.'* 

"  Some  one  killed  him?  "  she  whispered,  aghast. 

Vibert  found  the  eyes  of  both  Nettleton  and  Evelyn 
fixed  upon  him,  demanding  some  explanation. 

**  I  saw  a  man  come  into  this  house  and  I  suspected 
his  motive.  So  I  came  in  after  him.  ...  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  what  he  was  doing  before  I  gave 
an  alarm.  I  found  this  hat  and  cloak  lying  on  a  chair 
and  I  put  them  on  and  hid  here.  .  .  .  When  he 
came  into  this  room  I  stopped  him.  He  drew  a  knife 
— there  it  is  on  the  floor  beside  him — and  I  fired  this 
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revolver  Fd  found  in  the  cloak — but  I  fired  over  his 
head.  A  few  seconds  later  there  was  another  shot 
and  he  fell  to  the  floor.  The  bullet  went  through  his 
heart/* 

"  Oh,  Maurice ! "  came  a  low  murmur  from  Evelyn. 

Nettleton's  face  was  a  study.  "  But  Baudelaire  ? 
What  was  he  doing  here  ? "  he  asked  perplexedly. 
**  You  saw  him  come  into  the  house  ?  '* 

Evelyn  turned  to  her  father.  "  I  don't  understand 
at  all.     I  didn't  know  you'd  come  home.*' 

"  I  came  back  from  New  York  on  a  late  train,  and 
got  here  an  hour  ago.  I  was  worried  about  your 
mother;  she  didn't  seem  well  this  morning.  When  I 
got  here  all  the  lights  were  out,  so  I  went  to  my  room 
and  to  bed.  Then  something  woke  me — I  thought  I 
heard  a  shot.  I  got  my  revolver  and  went  down  the 
hall  to  the  library.  I  was  sure  I  heard  some  noise 
down-stairs — ^near  the  front  door.  I  went  down 
there;  but  found  no  one.  Then  I  came  up  here,  and 
heard  steps  in  the  corridor,  and  switched  on  the  light 
— and  just  then  Vibert  appeared."  Nettleton  shook 
his  head.     "  Well,  we  must  send  for  the  coroner." 

"  But,  Maurice — I  don't  understand !  "  Evelyn's 
eyes  turned  again  to  the  young  man.  "  What  were 
you  doing  here?  " 

Vibert  couldn't  think  of  a  ready  explanation.  Now 
the  other  man  was  dead,  was  it  necessary  to  tell  all  he 
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knew   about  him — at   the   risk  of   injuring  Evelyn's 
mother  ? 

"  I  was  taking  a  walk,  and  I  saw  a  man  turn  in  at 

your  driveway "     His  lame  account  was  halted 

by  Julie  Lafore  coming  into  the  room  and  the  others 
turning  to  her. 

**  Mr.  Baudelaire  has  been  shot,"  said  Nettleton. 
"  But  please  don't  tell  my  wife  just  yet." 

Julie's  face  grew  tense  as  she  took  in  the  scene,  but 
Vibert  could  see  no  horror  in  her  expression.  "  Rose 
is  sick,"  she  said.  "  I've  been  with  her.  She's  a  lit- 
tle quieter  now." 

''  Don't  tell  her  about  this  then,"  Nettleton  urged. 
He  looked  at  Vibert,  and  doubt  was  plain  in  his  face. 
"  I  tell  you,  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  this. 
We've  got  to  send  for  the  coroner  or  the  police.  But 
it  seems  as  if  we  ought  to  have  something  more  to  tell 
them.  You  didn't  shoot  him,  you  say.  But  there 
wasn't  any  one  else  in  the  room,  was  there?  '* 

''  I  didn't  see  any  one,"  Vibert  was  forced  to 
admit. 

"  Perhaps  some  one  took  him  for  a  burglar,"  Julie 
suggested. 

"  But  who?  "  demanded  Nettleton.  "  None  of  the 
servants  seem  to  have  been  about."  He  thought  a 
moment.  "  Vibert,  did  you  recognize  Baudelaire 
when  he  came  into  this  room  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  Vibert  admitted. 

"  You  knew  who  he  was  ?  You  had  seen  him  be- 
fore— as  a  guest  at  the  house?  " 

**  Yes,"  came  hesitatingly. 

**  Then  why  was  there  any  trouble  between  you  ? 
Surely  you  didn't  think — after  you  knew  who  he  was 
— that  he  was  doing  something  wrong  ?  " 

Again  Vibert  was  saved  by  Julie  Lafore.  "  But 
what  was  the  man  doing  here — at  such  an  hour — 
stealing  about  the  house  ?  " 

Nettleton  shook  his  head. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  went  on  Julie,  "  that  anybody 
might  have  taken  him  for  a  burglar.  He'd  no  busi- 
ness to  be  here.  I'd  have  taken  him  for  a  burglar 
myself." 

"  We're  getting  nowhere,"  said  Nettleton  posi- 
tively. Again  he  glanced  at  Vibert.  "  You  knew 
who  he  was — yet  you  fired  ?  " 

In  self-defense ;  and  over  his  head.'* 
Yes,  yes,  of  course.     But  what  will  the  police 
say?    What  a  terrible  situation  for  all  of  us!    Charles 
Baudelaire  killed — and  no  one  knows  why  or  who 
did  it." 

Vibert's  face  was  a  study.  He  knew  quite  well 
what  the  police  would  probably  think;  and  he  also 
knew  that  if  they  should  learn  the  truth  of  the  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  the  dead  man  their  suspi- 
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cions  would  be  even  stronger.  There  was  nothing  he 
could  do,  however,  to  prevent  that.  "  I  think  you 
should  notify  the  proper  authorities,"  he  said.  "  I 
don't  see  what  else  we  can  do." 

"Very  well."  Nettleton  spoke  reluctantly.  "Don't 
touch  anything  here.  And  Miss  Lafore,  won't  you 
go  to  Rose?     But  don't  tell  her  about  this." 

Nettleton  went  to  the  library  to  telephone,  and 
Julie  obeyed  his  suggestion.  Vibert  removed  the 
cloak  and  hat  and  laid  them  on  a  chair.  When  he 
turned  he  found  Evelyn  looking  at  him  fixedly. 

"  I  believe  you,  Maurice,"  she  said. 

Her  words  were  the  first  real  revelation  to  him  that 
other  people — his  own  friends — might  not  believe  his 
story  of  what  had  taken  place  between  the  other  man 
and  himself. 

He  flushed  as  he  looked  into  the  gray  eyes  that 
were  steadily  regarding  him.  "  It's  a  strange  affair," 
he  said,  "  and  " — here  he  hesitated — "  there  are  rea- 
sons why — why  I  wish  that  some  parts  of  it  could  be 
kept  secret." 

He  saw  that  Evelyn  had  at  least  an  inkling  of  what 
he  meant.  He  noticed  how  her  lips  twitched.  "  But 
if  you  believe  in  me,  Evelyn,  I  think — well,  that's 
more  than  half  the  battle  anyhow." 

She  gave  a  little  nod.  "  Can't  you  tell  me  how  you 
happened  to  be  near  the  house  to-night  ?  " 
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**  I  was  thinking  of  you.  I  had  a  feeling  there 
might  be  some  trouble  brewing." 

Again  she  nodded.  **  I  thought  that  was  it.  Mau- 
rice, I  don't  believe  that  any  one  mistook  Mr.  Baude- 
laire for  a  burglar.  There  was  some  other  reason 
for  it." 

"  You're  shivering,"  he  said  qulickly.  "  It's  too 
cold  for  you  here." 

"  I'm  going  to  dress,"  she  answered.  "  I  want  to 
be  of  help.  I  couldn't  sleep  anyhow."  She  turned 
to  leave  the  room.  "  Poor  Mr.  Baudelaire,"  she  mur- 
mured ;  *'  poor  man !  " 

"  Yes,"  whispered  Vibert  in  agreement.  He  knew 
more  about  that  man  than  she  did — how  little  he  had 
merited  respect — and  yet  that  soft  murmur  of  regret 
seemed  appropriate,  even  for  him. 

Vibert,  alone,  tried  to  clarify  his  thoughts.  He 
believed  that  at  least  he  knew  what  that  other  man 
had  done.  He  had  received  Vibert's  message  and 
had  realized  that  he  must  act  quickly.  He  had 
learned  that  Samuel  Nettleton  would  be  away  from 
home  and  had  decided  to  make  a  last  visit  to  the 
banker's  wife.  He  had  come  out  to  Cleeve  Hall, 
seen  her,  and  obtained  the  rubies  from  her.  That 
hypothesis  seemed  correct. 

Ought  Vibert  to  show  the  rubies  to  Nettleton  and 
the  police?     That  would  make  Baudelaire  out  a  thief, 
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or  a  man  with  some  peculiar  hold  over  the  banker's 
wife.  Could  Vibert  possibly  shield  Mrs.  Nettleton's 
secret  ? 

Perplexed  as  to  what  course  he  ought  to  pursue, 
Vibert  went  over  to  the  bowl  on  the  pedestal  where  he 
had  hidden  the  jewels.  He  put  his  hand  into  the 
bowl ;  then  gave  a  start  of  surprise  and  looked  inside. 
The  bowl  was  empty! 
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The  rubies  were  gone ! — that  was  certain.  Equally 
certain  was  Vibert's  knowledge  that  he  had  put  the 
chain  in  that  particular  bowl.  He  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  as  if  he  almost  suspected  that  the  dead  man 
on  the  floor  had  in  some  occult  fashion  regained  pos- 
session of  what  he  had  clutched  in  his  hand. 

Had  some  one  else  been  in  the  panelled  room? 
Vibert  figured  that  he  himself  had  only  been  out  of  it 
for  a  bare  ten  minutes — the  time  he  had  taken  to  go 
to  Mrs.  Nettleton's  door  and  come  back.  Samuel 
Nettleton  had  been  at  the  door  of  the  room  when  he 
returned ;  but  Nettleton  had  said  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  front  of  the  house  first  and  was  coming  into  the 
room  when  he  heard  steps  in  the  corridor  and 
switched  on  the  light.  Was  Nettleton  hiding  some- 
thing? Had  he  actually  spirited  the  rubies  away? 
That  scarcely  seemed  likely;  and  yet  the  whole  affair 
now  appeared  so  wrapped  in  mystery  that  Vibert 
found  himself  ready  to  suspect  everybody. 
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If  Nettleton  hadn't  discovered  the  necklace  and 
taken  it,  who  on  earth  could  have? 

Vibert's  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  owner  of  the  house,  who  had  now 
dressed. 

"  I've  sent  for  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  township, 
and  he  ought  to  be  here  soon,"  said  Nettleton. 
**  Have  you  any  new  light  ?  " 

Vibert  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,"  said  Nettleton,  "  I'm  all  at  sea !  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  send  for  the  servants;  but  if  any  of  them 
had  been  up  and  knew  anything  about  this  they'd  cer- 
tainly have  come  and  told  me.  I  don't  want  to  get 
them  started  making  a  hullabaloo." 

**  Who  was  in  the  house  to-night?  '* 

"  There's  John,  the  butler,  and  Mary,  the  chief 
housemaid,  and  Jennie,  and  Agnes,  and  Maria,  the 
cook.  That's  all  who  sleep  here;  but  their  rooms  are 
in  the  south  wing  and  they  wouldn't  be  apt  to  hear 
any  noise  in  this  part  of  the  house." 

"Those  five,"  said  Vibert,  "and  Mrs.  Nettleton 
and  yourself  and  Miss  Webb  and  Miss  Lafore." 

"  Yes.     And  Miss  Fayette  and  Hugo  Martin." 

"Are  they  here?" 

"  I  suppose  so.  The  guest-rooms  are  off  that  hall." 
Nettleton  pointed  to  the  corridor  opposite  the  one  that 
led  to  his  wife's  room. 
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"  I  wonder  if  those  two  have  been  in  the  house  all 
the  evening  ?  *' 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  getting  Martin  up.  I'll  go 
knock  on  his  door." 

While  he  waited  for  Nettleton's  return  Vibert  re- 
capitulated die  facts  of  the  situation.  He  didn't  be- 
lieve that  the  person  who  had  shot  Baudelaire  had 
done  so  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  burglar.  If 
he — or  she — had,  why  should  they  not  come  forward 
and  confess  it?  Who  could  have  taken  him  for  a 
burglar  and  shot  at  him?  None  of  the  four  women 
servants  surely — none  of  them  would  in  all  probabil- 
ity have  a  revolver.  The  butler  John?  If  he  had,  he 
wouldn't  be  likely  to  go  quietly  back  to  bed.  Vibert 
knew  John,  and  didn't  think  him  the  man  to  act  in 
any  such  fashion. 

Evelyn  certainly  couldn't  have  taken  the  man  for  a 
burglar.  She  at  least,  in  Vibert's  opinion,  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  what/qver  had  occurred.  That  left  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nettleton,  Julie  Lafore,  and  the  two  guests.  The 
first  three  had  implied  by  their  words  and  actions  that 
they  knew  nothing  about  it.  Vibert's  frown  deep- 
ened. What  was  that  little  revolver  doing  outside 
Mrs.  Nettleton  s  door? 

The  owner  of  the  house  returned,  shaking  his  head. 
"  Neither  of  them  is  in — but  then  they're  regular 
night  owls,  you  know.     I  knocked  on  Martin's  door, 
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and  when  I  didn't  get  any  answer  I  went  in.  His  bed 
hadn't  been  touched.  Then  I  tried  Miss  Fayette's 
door.  When  I  was  sure  she  couldn't  be  sleeping 
there,  I  entered.  However,  it's  only  a  little  after 
eleven." 

Vibert  was  turning  this  information  over  in  his 
mind,  trying  to  see  if  it  could  help  in  the  solution  of 
his  problem,  when  Nettleton  gave  an  exclamation. 
"  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  think  of  it!  You  say  you 
fired  over  Baudelaire's  head?  In  that  case  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  find  the  hole  made  by  the  bullet."  There 
was  an  eager  note  in  his  voice,  as  if  he  were  very 
anxious  to  establish  the  truth  of  Vibert's  story. 

"  I  fired Let  me  see I  was  stand- 
ing  "     Vibert  took  the  position  in  which  he  had 

confronted  the  other  man.  *'  Why,  I  must  have  fired 
through  one  of  the  end  windows! " 

Both  men  looked  at  the  three  high  windows,  which, 
bare  of  curtains,  gave  a  baronial  aspect  to  the  big 
room.  In  the  brilliant  light  of  the  clustered  electric 
bulbs  a  hole  was  plainly  visible  half-way  up  in  the 
pane  of  the  window  on  the  left. 

"  There  I  "  said  Vibert.  "  That  would  be  the  line 
of  my  bullet." 

Nettleton  gave  a  little  grunt  of  relief.  "That 
helps."  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  younger  man's 
shoulder.     **  I  know  you're  honest,  my  dear  boy,"  he 
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said  with  feeling.  "  But  we've  got  to  convince  the 
police  of  that  too.  You  see,  you  told  me  you  recog- 
nized Baudelaire  when  he  came  into  the  room — and  I 
remember  now  that  Wickham  Tudor  told  me  once 
that  you  didn't  like  Baudelaire,  that  you  had  some 
grudge  against  him.  If  those  two  facts  should  come 
out *' 

"  I  recognized  him,"  Vibert  interrupted.  **  But  he 
drew  a  knife  on  me.  YouVe  seen  the  knife  your- 
self." 

Nettleton's  hand  slid  from  Vibert's  shoulder. 
"  Yes,"  he  admitted.  "A  knife !  What  on  earth  was 
a  man  like  Charles  Baudelaire  doing  with  such  a 
thing?" 

Vibert's  answer  was  a  shrug. 

"  He  must  have  come  out  here  from  town  to  see 
me,"  Nettleton  continued.  "  That  was  his  only  rea- 
son, of  course." 

Vibert  knew  then,  from  the  tone  and  the  look  of 
the  man  he  was  watching,  that  Nettleton  unquestion- 
ably knew  nothing  about  the  rubies. 

"  It's  odd,"  said  Vibert,  "  that  he  got  into  your 
house  so  easily.  Isn't  the  front  door  usually  locked 
in  the  evening  ?  " 

"  Yes.  .  .  .  Odd  ?  The  whole  thing's  odd  and 
dreadful  beyond  comprehension !  " 

Nettleton  walked  up  and  down,  his  hands  stuck  in 
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his  pockets.  *'  How  Baudelaire  got  into  the  house, 
and  what  he  did  after  he  was  in  here,  is  one  mystery; 
and  who  shot  him  is  another.  Let  me  see  .  .  . 
let  me  see.  There  were  two  bullets  fired.  One  went 
through  that  window,  and  the  other  struck  Baude- 
laire." 

Vibert  turned  and  pointed  to  the  big  vase,  lying 
shattered  on  the  floor.  **  What  smashed  that  ?  "  he 
asked. 

The  other  looked  at  the  fragments  in  obvious  sur- 
prise. "  Why !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  immediately  went 
over  to  them.  A  minute  later  the  two  men  found  a 
bullet  embedded  in  the  hard  wood  of  the  wall — the 
bullet  that  beyond  peradventure  of  doubt  had  broken 
the  vase. 

"Three  shots!"  cried  Nettleton. 

"  I  only  remember  hearing  two,"  said  Vibert;  "  my 
own  and  the  one  that  hit  him." 

Nettleton,  who  was  on  his  knees  by  the  wainscot, 
stood  up.  "  It'll  take  a  cleverer  head  than  mine,"  he 
declared,  "  to  get  at  the  truth  of  this  business!  " 

As  they  stood,  staring  at  each  other,  there  came  the 
sound  of  a  bell  in  the  front  of  the  house. 

"  The  Chief  of  Police,  most  likely,"  said  Nettleton. 
"  I'll  go  let  him  in." 

The  two  men  left  the  room  and  went  down  the  wide 
stairway  to  the  lower  hall.     The  owner  opened  the 
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front  door.  In  the  vestibule  stood  Adrienne  Fayette 
and  Hugo  Martin,  and  beyond  them  Vibert  saw  in  the 
moonHght  Tudor's  big  red  car. 

"Why,  Mr.  Nettleton!"  came  Adrienne's  merry 
voice.  She  turned  and  waved  her  hand.  "  Thank 
you  so  much,  Mr.  Tudor,  for  bringing  us  home.  It's 
been  such  a  jolly  evening." 

The  car  went  crunching  off  as  the  man  and  woman 
stepped  into  the  house.  "  Hello,  here's  Mr.  Vibert," 
said  Adrienne.  "  Oh,  don't  you  want  Mr.  Tudor  to 
take  you  home  ?  " 

'*  Never  mind,'*  answered  Vibert  quickly.  "  He's 
gone  now,  anyway." 

"  We've  been  playing  bridge  at  the  Masons',"  Adri- 
enne chattered  on.  "  Mr.  Martin  had  his  usual  luck. 
.  .  .  He  doesn't  like  me  to  call  it  luck;  he  thinks 
it's  real  science.  However,  he  is  a  good  partner. 
Isn't  it  a  wonderful  night?  So  still  and  clear."  She 
turned  down  her  fur  cloak  collar. 

Hugo  Martin  meantime,  looking  as  owlish  as  ever, 
was  taking  off  his  overcoat  and  cap.  He  was  in  even- 
ing dress,  a  very  studious-appearing  man  of  society. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  said  Nettleton  in 
a  serious  tone.  "  Mr.  Baudelaire  was  shot  and  killed 
here  to-night,  and  nobody  knows  how  it  happened." 

*'  Mr.  Baudelaire — ^killed  ?  *'  Horror  was  in  Adri- 
enne's  voice. 
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Martin  simply  stared,  as  if  uncomprehending. 

*'  I've  telephoned  police  headquarters,"  Nettleton 
went  on.  "  None  of  us  here  can  imagine  how.  it  hap- 
pened. Mr.  Vibert  was  in  the  room  when  Baudelaire 
was  shot,  but  he  has  no  idea  who  did  it." 

''It's  dreadful — perfectly  dreadful!"  exclaimed 
Adrienne.  *' Can  we  go  up  to  the  library?  How's 
Mrs.  Nettleton?" 

"  Miss  Lafore  is  with  her.  I  want  to  keep  her  as 
quiet  as  I  can."  The  owner  of  the  house  led  the  way 
up  the  stairs  and  into  the  library. 

There,  very  briefly,  the  facts  of  the  tragedy,  as  they 
were  known,  were  outlined  to  Adrienne  and  Martin. 
At  the  conclusion  the  eyes  of  each  of  them  rested  on 
Vibert. 

"You  knew  Mr.  Baudelaire?"  Martin  inquired. 

**  Yes.  I  had  met  him  here,"  Vibert  quietly  an- 
swered. 

"  I  remember  Mr.  Tudor  and  I  were  talking  about 
him  one  day,"  said  Adrienne,  *'  and  Mr.  Tudor  said 
he  thought  you  had  something  against  him.  He 
didn't  know  what  it  was,  but  he  had  the  feeling  that 
you  wanted  to  get  even  with  Mr.  Baudelaire." 

Vibert  looked  at  the  woman ;  there  was  no  doubting 
the  challenge  in  her  eyes.  Her  look  and  her  words 
made  him  angry ;  he  was  almost  on  the  point  of  telling 
what  he  knew. 
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"  One  moment,"  murmured  Nettleton  quickly, 
"  here's  my  wife." 

Rose  stood  in  the  doorway,  Evelyn  and  Julie  on 
either  side  of  her.  She  looked  white  and  distressed, 
the  ghost  of  her  usual  self.  Her  eyes,  unnaturally 
big  and  bright,  flitted  from  face  to  face. 

Her  husband  stepped  hurriedly  to  her.  "  Why,  my 
dear,  you  ought  to  be  in  bed " 

"  No,  no.''  She  waved  him  away.  "  I  know  what 
has  happened.  I  made  Julie  and  Evelyn  tell  me.  I 
must  know  what  is  going  on." 

"  We  are  waiting  for  the  Chief  of  Police,"  said 
Nettleton  soothingly.     "  This  is  his  affair  now." 

"  The  police !  Must  they  know  ?  And  then  the 
newspapers !  Oh,  Sam !  Oh,  Sam !  "  Rose  caught 
at  her  daughter's  shoulder. 

"  We  must  get  at  the  facts,  my  dear,"  came  the 
steadying  voice  of  her  husband. 

"  The  facts ! "  Again  Rose's  eyes  moved  from 
face  to  face.  They  came  to  Vibert  and  rested  on  him 
for  a  moment.  And  he,  reading  the  dread  in  Rose's 
face,  was  swept  by  a  wave  of  pity.  He  must  keep 
her  secret,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so. 
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The  Chief  of  Police  and  a  Deputy  Coroner  arrived 
with  several  other  men  in  an  automobile.  Nettleton 
immediately  brought  the  two  officers  up-stairs  and 
showed  them  Baudelaire's  body.  Nothing  had  been 
touched,  he  assured  them.  It  took  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Frenchman  had  been 
killed  by  a  bullet  wound  in  the  heart. 

Nettleton  and  Vibert  and  Martin  stayed  in  the  big 
room,  the  ladies  remaining  in  the  library.  Vibert  re- 
counted his  story:  He  had  been  out  for  a  stroll  when 
he  had  seen  a  man  go  up  the  drive  to  Cleeve  Hall. 
Curious  as  to  his  business,  he  had  followed  and  seen 
the  man  enter  the  house,  apparently  without  the  sum- 
moning of  a  ser\^ant.  Convinced  that  the  unknown 
was  bent  on  mischief,  he  had  taken  a  position  where 
he  might  accost  him.  The  man  had  come  back; 
words  had  passed;  the  man  had  drawn  a  knife  and 
Vibert  had  shot  over  his  head  to  frighten  him.  Al- 
most   immediately    thereafter   the    man   had    fallen. 
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These  facts,  together  with  his  putting  on  the  cloak 
and  hat,  and  so  coming  into  possession  of  the  re- 
volver, Vibert  stated  succinctly. 

"You  recognized  him  when  you  met?/'  asked  the 
Chief. 

"  Yes,'*  answered  Vibert,  and  told  how  he  had  met 
the  man  on  the  night  of  the  ball. 

Questions  followed  as  to  the  identity  of  Baudelaire, 
and  Nettleton  told  of  his  acquaintance  with  him. 
"  But  I  have  no  idea  what  he  was  doing  here  to- 
night," he  added.     "  I  suppose  he  came  to  see  me." 

"  He  seems  to  have  come  well  armed,"  said  the 
Chief  drily.  "A  knife  in  his  clothes  and  a  revolver 
in  his  cloak,  if  we  take  Mr.  Vibert's  word  for 
it." 

The  official  examined  the  knife  and  returned  it  to 
its  sheath  at  Baudelaire's  belt.  He  took  the  revolver 
and  ascertained  that  one  shot — and  one  only — had 
been  fired  from  it.  He  asked  where  Vibert  had 
aimed,  and  was  shown  the  broken  pane  high  up  in  the 
end  window.  Then  he  looked  at  the  shattered  vase 
and  the  bullet  embedded  in  the  wainscot.  "  The  in- 
quest will  show  whether  the  bullet  that  killed  this  man 
was  fired  from  that  revolver,"  he  said.  "  It  seems 
there  were  three  shots  fired.  But  how  do  we  know 
there  may  not  have  been  half  a  dozen?  " 

"  Or  who  fired  each  particular  shot,"  put  in  the 
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Deputy  Coroner.  He  glanced  at  Vibert.:  "  The  one 
from  that  pistol  might  not  have  been  the  one  that 
smashed  the  window." 

Vibert  flushed.     "  You  mean  to  imply " 

The  Chief  broke  him  off  short.  "  Who  was  in  the 
house  at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  Mr.  Nettleton? " 

The  owner  recapitulated  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold. 

"  I'd  like  to  talk  with  the  butler,"  said  the  Chief. 

In  a  minute  John  appeared,  answering  a  bell.  He 
had  been  up  and  dressed  for  some  time.  He  was  an 
elderly,  thoroughly  respectable  looking  person,  with  a 
record  of  having  served  several  excellent  families. 

*'  Did  you  let  Mr.  Baudelaire  into  the  house  to- 
night?'* the  Chief  questioned. 

**  No,  sir.  I  let  no  one  in.  I  had  understood  Mr. 
Nettleton  wouldn't  be  home.  Mrs.  Nettleton  wasn't 
feeling  well  and  retired  early.  About  half-past  nine 
I  wTUt  around  to  see  that  the  doors  and  windows  were 
all  right,  and  then  I  went  to  bed.  I  didn't  get  up  till 
I  heard  the  door-bell  ring  when  Miss  Fayette  and  Mr. 
Martin  came  in." 

"And  you're  certain  the  front  door  was  locked 
when  you  went  round  at  half-past  nine?" 

**  Certain,  sir.  It's  always  locked  in  the  evening. 
The  family  have  their  own  keys." 

"  One  moment,"  interrupted  Vibert.     "  Didn't  you 
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know  that  Miss  Fayette  and  Mr.  Martin  were  out  this 
evening? " 

"  They  each  have  their  own  key,  Mr.  Vibert. 
They're  often  out  till  quite  late.'* 

Vibert  turned  to  Martin.  "  But  you  rang  the  bell 
to-night." 

"Miss  Fayette  did,"  Martin  corrected.  "I  do 
have  a  key."  He  produced  it  from  his  trousers 
pocket.  "  I  thought  Miss  Fayette  had  one  also. 
Probably  she  rang  the  bell  without  thinking.'* 

"  Very  likely,"  agreed  the  Chief,  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  who  doesn't  like  to  have  his  own  line  of  questions 
interrupted.  "As  far  as  you  know,  the  front  door 
was  locked.     How  about  the  women  servants  ?  " 

"  I've  asked  them  what  they  were  doing,"  John 
responded.  "  They  tell  me  that  none  of  them  were 
in  the  front  part  of  the  house  to-night.  They  kept  in 
the  servants'  dining-room  until  they  went  to  bed, 
about  the  same  time  that  I  did." 

The  Chief  suddenly  turned  to  Nettleton.  "  Baude- 
laire didn't  have  a  key  to  your  front  door,  did 
he?" 

"Why  no — ^not  to  my  knowledge,  at  least,  Mr. 
Barr,"  the  owner  answered  in  some  surprise. 

"  Well  then,  if  the  front  door  was  locked  at  half- 
past  nine,  as  your  man  says;  and  neither  he  nor  any 
of  the  other  servants  opened  or  unlocked  it,  as  he  also 
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says;  and  yet  Mr.  Baudelaire  entered  by  tliat  door  a 
little  after  ten,  as  Mr.  Vibert  says — who  was  there  in 
the  house  who  let  him  in  or  fixed  the  lock  so  that  he 
could  get  in  ?  " 

Nettleton's  face  expressed  his  complete  lack  of  any 
satisfactory  answer. 

Chief  Barr  frowned;  this  affair  was  very  perplex- 
ing. "  Come,  Mr.  Nettleton,  who  was  in  the  house 
beside  the  servants  and  what  was  each  of  those  per- 
sons doing? " 

"  Mrs.  Nettleton  was  in  her  own  room — she  was 
not  feeling  w^ell  and  had  gone  to  bed  early.  My 
daughter  was  in  her  room,  and  I  presume  that  Miss 
Lafore  w^as  in  hers.  I  had  come  in  before  ten — I  let 
myself  in  with  my  latch-key,  by  the  way — and  finding 
no  one  about,  went  to  my  own  room,  across  the  hall 
from  my  wife's,  and  went  to  bed." 

"And  this  gentleman?"  inquired  the  Chief,  indi- 
cating Hugo  Martin. 

"  I  went  out  immediately  after  dinner,  in  company 
with  Miss  Fayette,  who  is  a  guest  here,"  responded 
IMartin  promptly.  "  We  had  an  engagement  to  play 
cards  at  Mr.  Robert  Mason's.  Mr.  Tudor  brought 
us  back  in  his  car  a  little  while  ago,  as  Mr.  Nettleton 
knows." 

The  owner  of  the  house  nodded.  "  I  let  them  in 
myself." 
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"And  tliose  are  all  who  were  here?"  asked  the 
official. 

"All  but  Mr.  Vibert/'  said  Nettleton.  "That  is, 
so  far  as  I  know.** 

"  Mrs.  Nettleton,  your  daughter,  Miss  Lafore,  and 
yourself/*  repeated  Barr,  checking  them  off  on  his 
fingers.  "  It  doesn't  seem  likely  any  of  them  would 
have  shot  this  man."  He  turned  to  Vibert.  "  You 
don't  remember  hearing  or  seeing  anything  that 
would  indicate  to  you  that  there  might  have  been  an- 
other person  in  this  room  when  you  met  Mr.  Bau- 
delaire ?  *' 

"  No,  I  don't.  Of  course,  the  room  is  large,  and 
the  only  light  was  what  came  in  through  the  win- 
dows." 

Barr  pulled  at  his  mustache,  glanced  at  the  Deputy 
Coroner  as  if  for  some  inspiration,  frowned,  and 
turned  again  to  Nettleton.  "  Extraordinary — most 
extraordinary!  I'll  confess  I  don't  see  how  it  hap- 
pened. There's  something  here  that  looks  very 
queer  to  me.  A  prominent  Frenchman — a  friend  of 
yours — a  guest  at  your  house — comes  out  here  late  at 
night,  armed  with  a  pistol  and  a  knife.  He  gets  into 
the  house  without  the  aid  of  a  servant,  and  seems  to 
have  gone  wandering  about  in  the  dark.  Mr.  Vibert 
meets  him  and  quarrels  with  him.  The  Frenchman 
draws  his  knife  and  Mr.  Vibert  fires  a  shot.     The 
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Frenchman  falls  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 
And  there  seems  to  be  no  one  who  fired  that  bul- 
let  "   the  Chief  paused  dramatically;  "unless  it 

was  Mr.  Vibert." 

*'  But  the  bullet  that  broke  the  window  and  the  one 
in  the  wainscot,"  Vibert  said  quickly.  "  You  saw 
the  revolver  I  used.  Only  one  shot  had  been  fired 
from  it." 

"  Yes,"  admitted  Barr.  "  I  saw  the  revolver  you 
said  you  used.  How  do  I  know  there  might  not  have 
been  another?  How  do  I  know  why  you  followed 
this  man  in  here?  Or  why  you  didn't  give  the  alarm 
if  you  thought  he  had  no  business  here?  Or  what 
passed  between  you  two?  Or  what  your  feelings 
might  have  been  toward  him?  Or  why  he  suddenly 
drew  a  knife  on  you?  No,  sir;  that  all  looks  very 
queer  to  me." 

"  Mr.  Vibert  is  a  man  of  the  very  best  reputation, 
Mr.  Barr,"  put  in  Nettleton.  "  He  has  spent  several 
months  as  the  guest  of  Wickham  Tudor." 

"  So  was  ]\Ir.  Baudelaire  a  man  of  the  best  reputa- 
tion," the  Chief  retorted.  "  Yet  it  seems  he  prowled 
about  houses  at  night,  armed  to  the  teeth."  He  con- 
sidered a  moment.  "  Mr.  Johnson,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  deputy,  "  you*d  better  have  a  couple  of 
the  men  come  up  and  take  the  body  to  your  office. 
Send  the  car  and  the  men  back  for  me." 
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The  deputy  obeyed  the  order,  while  Mr.  Barr 
walked  about  the  room,  examining  everything. 

When  the  body  of  Baudelaire  had  been  removed, 
the  Chief  of  Police  made  some  entries  in  his  note- 
book, took  the  revolver,  and  went  up  to  Nettleton, 
Vibert  and  Martin,  who  had  been  talking  in  a  corner. 
"  This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  Mr.  Nettleton,"  he 
said.  "  I  don't  think  that  man  was  shot  by  mistake 
for  a  burglar.  I  think  a  crime  has  been  committed, 
though  I  don't  yet  know  the  motive.  I  hate  to  bring 
your  name  and  your  house  into  such  disagreeable 
notoriety ;  but  I  must  do  my  duty.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  to  arrest  Mr.  Vibert.'* 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
Is  there  no  alternative  ?  "  Nettleton  asked. 
Yes.     Find  the  person  who  fired  the  shot  that 
killed  Baudelaire — if  that  person  wasn't  Mr.  Vibert.'* 

Nettleton  looked  hopeless.  Vibert  had  been  study- 
ing every  detail  of  the  big  room — the  one  he  had 
known  as  a  boy  at  Aulaire — and  suddenly  his  face 
brightened.  He  had  thought  of  a  possible  clue! 
"  Give  me  until  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,"  he 
said.  "  Promise  for  yourself  and  your  men  to  keep 
this  whole  matter  secret  until  then.  If  I  succeed,  that 
may  spare  us  all  this  notoriety." 

The  Chief  looked  at  him,  plainly  unconvinced.  "  I 
must  do  my  duty,"  he  repeated. 


« 
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"  Naturally,  Mr.  Barr.  I  will  be  here  when  you 
come  in  the  morning.'* 

"  Very  well.  I'll  give  you  that  much  leeway.  Mr. 
Nettleton,  I'll  station  four  of  my  men  outside  your 
house,  to  see  that  nobody  leaves  before  I  come  back 
at  nine  o'clock.  And  I  hope  you'll  be  able  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  this  mystery." 

The  Chief,  with  Nettleton  and  Martin,  left  the 
room  and  went  down  to  the  front  hall  where  his  men 
were  waiting.  Vibert  took  out  a  cigarette  and  lighted 
it.  As  he  dropped  the  match  in  a  tray  he  heard  a  step 
behind  him  and  turned  to  face  Evelyn. 

"  I  was  listening  in  the  sitting-room,"  Evelyn  said. 
"  I  heard  what  that  man  said — about  arresting  you. 
Oh,  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?  '* 

Beset  as  he  was,  Vibert  again  felt  a  thrill  at  the 
word  "  we  "  on  her  lips.  He  smiled  and  tried  to  speak 
lightly.  "  We  are  going  to  find  out  exactly  w^hat  did 
happen.  No  one  can  leave  the  house  now  until  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning."  He  glanced  at  his  watch. 
"  It's  a  quarter  past  twelve.  That  gives  us  eight 
hours  and  three-quarters." 

"  And  what  can  we  do  in  that  time?  " 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  "  I  think  that  you  had  better 
go  to  bed  and  try  to  forget  all  about  it." 

"  Indeed  I  shan't !  I'm  going  to  help  you.  Oh, 
please,  please  let  me  help  you ! " 
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He  took  the  hand  she  held  out  and  pressed  it 
tightly.  "Why,  you're  cold  and  trembling!  We'll 
go  into  the  sitting-room  and  light  the  fire  and  have 
John  bring  us  some  coffee.  Then,  when  we're  com- 
fortable and  have  got  a  grip  on  ourselves  we'll  start 
in  together  and  sift  the  whole  thing  to  the  bottom.  I 
didn't  shoot  that  man ; — but  somebody  did.  And  peo- 
ple don't  fire  shots  unless  they  have  a  motive.  We've 
got  that  basic  truth  to  start  with,  Evelyn.'* 


XVII 
WHAT  WAS  JULIE  DOING? 

No  one  in  Cleeve  Hall  was  likely  to  get  much  sleep 
that  night,  for  the  shooting  of  Charles  Baudelaire  was 
a  mystery  that  seemed,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  af- 
fect every  member  of  the  household.  Even  John,  the 
butler,  when  he  brought  the  coffee  Evelyn  had  or- 
dered, showed  a  disposition  to  wait  about  and  ask 
questions  until  his  young  mistress  in  her  most  posi- 
tive tone  told  him  that  Mr.  Vibert  and  she  were  very 
busy  and  requested  him  to  leave  and  close  the  door 
behind  him. 

The  fire  on  the  hearth  in  the  living-room  and  the 
hot  coffee  had  a  comfortin^j  effect.  Evelvn's  tone  of 
voice  became  more  natural,  and  Vibert's  eyes  lost  their 
worried  look.  Vibert  had  now  decided  to  keep  Mrs. 
Nettleton's  relations  with  the  blackmailer  secret  if  he 
could,  but  if  it  became  necessary  to  go  into  them  in 
order  to  discover  the  truth,  then  to  tell  her  daughter 
all  he  knew. 

**  Now,"  he  said,  as  he  set  down  his  empty  cup  and 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  blaze,  looking  at  Evelyn, 
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who  had  nestled  into  a  big  chair,  ''  let's  put  on  our 
thinking  caps.  To  begin  with,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  yourself  don't  know  anything  about  this." 

"  Not  a  thing,"  answered  Evelyn.  "  I  was  sound 
asleep  at  half-past  nine  to-night." 

"  Then  there's  Mr.  Nettleton,  and  your  mother,  and 
Miss  Lafore,  and  Martin  and  Miss  Fayette.  For  the 
present  we'll  leave  the  servants  out  of  it." 

"  But  Maurice,  we  know  about  every  one  of  them. 
You  know  what  Mr.  Nettleton  was  doing,  and  Mother 
was  in  bed,  with  Julie  looking  after  her,  and  Adri- 
enne  and  Mr.  Martin  were  at  the  Masons',  playing 
bridge.** 

"  That  IS  a  pretty  good  set  of  alibis,  as  the  lawyers 
would  say,  isn't  it  ?  "  Vibert  observed  with  a  slight 
smile. 

"  It  seems  to  me,*'  said  Evelyn,  "  that  the  first 
thing  we've  got  to  do  is  to  find  out  what  it  was  that 
Mr.  Baudelaire  was  doing  in  the  house." 

Vibert  knew  she  was  right ;  and  yet  he  hesitated. 

"  I  have  a  feeling,"  Evelyn  went  on  after  a  mo- 
ment, "that  he  came  here  to  see  Mother — privately." 

"  Yes  ?    What  makes  you  think  that  ?  " 

"You  remember  our  talk  the  other  day — about 
Mother ;  how  she  seemed  worried.  I've  been  wonder- 
ing if  it  was  something  connected  with  Mr.  Baude- 
laire." 
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Vibert  drew  a  cliair  close  to  Evelyn's  and  sat  down. 
"  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  That  man  was  a 
scamp." 

Her  eyes  met  his  squarely.  "  You  know  something 
about  him?  " 

**  I  found  a  curious  drawing  In  that  book  on  the 
lounge  in  your  library  that  afternoon — an  eye  looking 
out  from  a  sun.  I  remembered  I  had  seen  it  before, 
when  I  was  a  boy  in  France.  I  already  knew  some- 
thing about  this  particular  man;  and  I  put  two  and 
two  together.  Then  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Tours,  and 
he  answered  that  that  particular  sign  was  one  that 
was  used  by  a  band  of  blackmailers  there  some  years 
ago — a  very  notorious  gang.  I  believe  that  this  man 
was  trying  to  blackmail  your  mother." 

"But  why,  Maurice — why?  Mother  never  did 
anything  wrong!  " 

"  I  don't  know  v^hy,  Evelyn.  Something  might 
have  happened  in  Tours — something  perfectly  inno- 
cent— and  yet  something  that  for  some  reason  your 
mother  didn't  want  known.  Oh,  believe  me,  I'm  only 
telling  you  this  because  I  know  you  want  to  help  me  to 
get  at  the  truth !  " 

*'  Yes,  I  do."    She  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"  See  how  that  would  explain  things.  Your  moth- 
er's worries,  and  the  man  staying  around  here  so 
long,  and  getting  her  to  buy  stock  in  his  company.     I 
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happened  to  see  her  give  him  a  check  one  night,  and 
I  thought  he  was  forcing  it  from  her.'* 

"Do  you  think  my  stepfather  knew  this,  Maurice?'* 

"  No.  If  he  had  I  think  he'd  have  thrashed  the 
fellow.  But  women  don't  always  look  at  such  mat- 
ters as  men  do.  And  we  don't  know  all  your  mother's 
reasons." 

"  She  may  have  had  a  secret;  but  Fm  sure  it  wasn't 
anything  really  shameful,"  said  Evelyn  loyally. 

"  So  am  I.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  her  action,  but 
it's  next  to  impossible  to  put  oneself  in  another's 
place.  However,  let's  follow  this  line.  Suppose  your 
mother  was  paying  this  man  to  keep  some  se- 
cret   " 

"  Yes.    It  may  be  she  was." 

"  Well,  that  was  what  I  suspected,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  stop  it.  I  found  out  where  he  was  stay- 
ing and  I  left  a  message  in  his  room  this  morning— 
a  card  with  that  same  sign  of  the  eye  in  the  sun  and  a 
warning  that  he  had  been  found  out  and  must  get  out 
of  town  at  once." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  this  before?" 

"  I  wanted  to  keep  your  mother's  secret  if  I  could. 
.  .  .  As  I  say,  I  left  that  warning.  And  to-night, 
when  you  told  me  on  the  telephone  that  Mr.  Nettleton 
was  away  from  home,  I  got  worried.  I  felt  as  if  I 
ought  to  stand  guard  over  your  house.    That  was  the 
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reason  I  walked  over  here  to-night.  .:  «  .  Well,  I 
saw  that  man  on  the  drive,  and  something  warned  me 
that  he  knew  IMr.  Nettleton  was  away  and  so  he  was 
coming  to  drive  a  last  bargain  with  your  mother. 
And  I'm  sure  I  was  right." 

"If  that  was  his  purpose,  it  would  explain  his  hav- 
ing the  pistol,"  Evelyn  mused. 

Vibert  nodded.  "  Precisely.  Pie  knew  he  was  tak- 
ing a  big  chance.  And  because  I  knew  he'd  be  des- 
perate, I  hid,  wanting  to  get  the  jump  on  him.  I 
meant  to  wait  till  he  came  back." 

"Maurice!     Do  you  think  he  saw  Mother?" 

**  I  think  he  did." 

The  two  stared  at  each  other.  That  fact,  if  true, 
carried  many  implications. 

After  a  moment  Evelyn  broke  the  silence.  "  Mau- 
rice, I  don't  believe  that  my  mother  knows  there's 
danger  of  your  being  arrested  for  shooting  that  man. 
If  she  did,  I'm  sure  that,  no  matter  what  it  cost  her, 
she'd  tell  anything  she  knew  that  might,  by  any 
chance,  throw  light  on  what's  happened." 

"  I  feel  so  sorry  for  her !  "  murmured  Vibert.  As 
he  spoke  he  was  remembering  the  small  revolver  he 
had  seen  lying  in  the  corridor  outside  Mrs.  Nettle- 
ton's  door. 

"  I'm  going  to  speak  to  her,"  announced  Evelyn 
positively.     "  If,  after  I'd  had  a  little  talk  with  her, 
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she  says  she's  wilHng  to  see  you,  I  want  you  to  go 
with  me  to  her  room." 

Vibert's  acquiescence  was  interrupted  by  a  knock 
on  the  door.     '*  Come  in,"  said  Evelyn. 

Mr.  Nettleton  entered,  his  face  still  worried. 
"  Well,  how  about  it  ? ''  he  asked,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other. 

"  Nothing  to  report  yet,"  said  Vibert,  standing  up. 

*'  I  think  you'd  better  go  to  bed,  Father,"  said  his 
stepdaughter  gently.  "  We'll  promise  to  wake  you  if 
we  need  your  help." 

He  passed  over  her  use  of  the  word  "  we  " ;  he  was 
not  blind  to  the  situation  between  these  two.  "  So 
you're  going  to  sit  up  a  while,  are  you?  In  that  case 
suppose  I  show  Mr.  Vibert  one  of  the  guest-rooms 
where  he  can  snatch  a  nap  when  he  wants  to." 

"  I'll  see  you  again  soon,"  said  Evelyn,  nodding  at 
the  younger  man. 

Nettleton  conducted  Vibert  to  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  and  opened  the  door  of  a  spare  room  that  was 
ready  for  occupancy.  "  I  don't  imagine  any  of  us 
will  sleep  a  wink,"  he  said,  "  but  if  you  do  feel  like 
it  I  hope  you'll  be  comfortable  here.  Miss  Fayette 
has  the  next  room,  and  the  one  beyond  that  is  Hugo 
Martin's." 

*'  I  fancy  I'll  be  prowling  about  for  a  while,"  an- 
swered Vibert,  with  a  shrug.     "  But  I  hope  you'll 
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take  Miss  Webb's  advice  and  go  to  bed  yourself. 
There'll  be  plenty  to  do  in  the  morning." 

Nettleton  groaned.  "  Was  there  ever  such  a  hor- 
utes  he  himself  returned  along  the  corridor. 

Vibert  let  the  other  man  go,  and  after  a  few  min- 
utes he  himself  returned  along  the  corridor  to  wait 
for  Evelyn. 

He  entered  the  big  central  room,  which  was  still 
brightly  illuminated,  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  win- 
dows to  look  down  its  length.  How  strange  it  seemed 
that  it  had  been  in  this  room — the  copy  of  the  one  he 
had  known  so  well  in  France — that  he  and  that  other 
man  had  come  to  their  final  reckoning!  And  now  it 
seemed  as  if  he,  this  very  day,  was  going  to  be  charged 
before  the  world  with  having  killed  his  enemy ! 

His  eyes  roamed  reminiscently  over  every  detail  of 
the  room.  The  thought  that  had  occurred  to  him  while 
talking  with  the  Chief  of  Police  seemed  to  offer  a  pos- 
sible explanation.  "  The  ghost's  voice !  "  he  muttered. 
"  Was  Mrs.  Nettleton  right  when  she  said  this  room 
was  a  true  copy  ?  " 

He  went  quickly  to  the  w^all  on  the  opposite  side 
from  where  he  and  Baudelaire  had  met,  and  began  to 
rap  on  the  panels  with  his  knuckles.  He  took  a  few 
steps  and  rapped  again.  Presently  he  nodded.  His 
fingers  touched  a  spring.  He  pushed  a  little  raised 
square  of  wood  to  one  side.    An  aperture  appeared  at 
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about  the  height  of  his  shoulder.  Greatly  excited,  he 
examined  the  length  of  the  wall  and  found  three  of 
these  openings,  just  as  he  remembered  them  in  the 
Chateau  of  Aulaire. 

Strong  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  clue,  or  at  least 
of  learning  the  part  the  panels  had  played  in  the 
tragedy,  he  proceeded  to  investigate.  In  the  corridor 
he  discovered  the  little  door,  concealed  by  a  curtain, 
that  led  to  the  passage  on  the  other  side  of  the  pan- 
elled wall.  He  could  find  no  electric  light  and  struck 
a  match.  With  this  illumination  he  made  his  way 
along  the  passage,  searching  high  and  low  for  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  clue.  There  was  nothing  on 
the  floor;  the  passage  appeared  to  be  absolutely  bare. 
He  struck  a  second  match  as  he  came  to  the  other  end 
and  turned  the  knob  of  a  door.  This  opened  into  the 
living-room  where  he  had  been  talking  with  Evelyn. 
The  door  here  was  cleverly  constructed  to  look  like  a 
part  of  the  wall,  and  over  it  also  was  hung  a  curtain. 

He  felt  he  had  made  an  important  discovery.  This 
passage,  with  its  three  openings  into  the  panelled 
room,  might  well  explain  the  source  of  the  bullets 
that  had  killed  Baudelaire  and  smashed  the  big  vase. 
It  also  might  explain  his  own  impression  that  there 
had  been  no  one  in  that  room  w^hen  he  had  met  Baude- 
laire. Secreted  here,  an  observer  would  have  had  the 
whole  scene  before  his  eyes.     But  though  this  might 
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account  for  the  bullets,  the  question  was  still  unan- 
swered— who  had  tired  them?  How  many  of  the 
people  in  the  house  knew  the  secret  of  those 
panels  ? 

He  closed  the  door  into  the  living-room,  and  light- 
ing a  third  match,  retraced  his  steps  in  the  passage. 
Again  he  fingered  the  wall,  and  again  he  found  the 
spring  he  was  hunting.  He  moved  the  panel  aside, 
and  at  the  same  time  blew  out  the  match.  Stooping  a 
bit,  he  had  a  clear  view  of  the  room.  To  his  sur- 
prise he  saw  Julie  La  fore  moving  about  as  if  looking 
for  something. 

It  was  the  opposite  side  of  the  panelled  room  that 
was  claiming  the  Frenchwoman's  attention.  She  was 
looking  at  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  porcelain 
vase,  poking  them  with  her  fingers,  picking  them  up 
and  then  sweeping  her  hand  across  the  hardwood  floor 
where  they  had  been  lying.  She  looked  into  what  was 
left  of  the  vase,  and  then  along  the  baseboard.  She 
moved  a  chair  that  was  standing  close  to  the  wall. 
And  she  carried  on  her  search  so  noiselessly,  with 
such  frequent  pauses  to  glance  over  her  shoulder,  that 
It  was  evident  she  didn't  wish  her  actions  to  be  ob- 
served. 

Apparently  she  gave  up  the  search,  for  she  stood 
up,  her  hands  on  her  hips,  and  slowly  shook  her  head. 
Instantly  Vibert  closed  the  panel,  and  feeling  his  way 
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in  the  darkness  of  the  passage,  tiptoed  to  the  door 
that  opened  into  the  corridor. 

A  moment  later  he  strolled  into  the  big  room,  and 
found  Julie  about  to  switch  off  the  lights.  "  Please 
don't,"  he  requested.     "  I'm  still  prowling  about." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "it's  you,  is  it,  Mr.  Vibert?  I 
thought  everybody  had  gone.  I  saw  these  lights  were 
still  on,  so  I  came  in  to  put  them  out." 

He  looked  at  her  closely.  As  he  had  said  to 
Evelyn  the  first  time  Julie  Lafore  had  been  pointed 
out  to  him,  he  thought  he  knew  her  type  well;  the 
capable,  thrifty,  self-contained  woman  of  the  small 
shopkeeper  class  that  carries  on  so  much  of  the  busi- 
ness of  France.  He  had  instinctively  liked  her  at  the 
first  glance,  and  this  feeling  had  continued  at  their 
frequent  meetings  during  the  past  months;  he  liked 
her  now;  he  could  not  doubt  the  honesty  of  her  face. 

"  Miss  Lafore,  Vm  trying  to  find  out  who  shot  that 
man  to-night." 

"  Yes?  "  she  answered  in  an  even  tone. 
Haven't  you  any  idea  about  it  ?  " 
How  should  I  have  ? "     A  slight  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  as  her  eyes  met  his  straightly. 

"  Miss  Lafore,  when  I  knocked  at  Mrs.  Nettleton's 
door  to-night  I  found  something  lying  outside  it — a 
revolver  with  one  empty  chamber." 

There  was  not  so  much  as  a  quiver  in  Julie's  face., 


it 
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She  stood,  her  arms  in  their  favorite  attitude,  akimbo, 
waiting  for  him  to  proceed. 

"  Who  dropped  that  revolver  there  ?  Do  you  think 
it  coukl  possibly  have  been  iMrs.  Nettleton?  " 

"Of  course  not.  Slie  was  ill;  she  hadn't  been  out 
of  her  rooms  since  she  went  to  them  directly  after 
dinner.'* 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  Miss  Lafore?  Were  you 
with  her  all  the  time?  " 

"No,  Mr.  V'ibert.  But  I  can  tell  you  this:  Mrs. 
Nettleton  has  a  perfect  horror  of  firearms.  Nothing 
would  induce  her  to  touch  a  revolver." 

"  Who  did  drop  it  outside  her  door  tlien?  It  seems 
such  a  curious  place  to  find  such  a  thing." 

Julie's  answer  was  the  same  stolid  silence.  Vibert, 
baffled,  not  knowing  how  to  deal  with  such  an  ultra- 
reticent  person,  changed  his  tactics.  "  You  know, 
without  my  telling  you,  how  mucli  I  sympathize  with 
Mrs.  Nettleton,'*  he  said  In  a  quiet  voice.  "  But  it 
seems  to  me,  that  when  the  police  question  me  to- 
morrow I  shall  have  to  tell  them  about  finding  that 
revolver  unless " 

There  was  eagerness  in  her  echo — "  Yes,  un- 
less   ** 

"  Unless  we  can  clear  up  this  mystery  before  they 
examine  me.*' 

She  seemed  on  the  point  of  speaking  when  Evelyn 
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came  quickly  into  the  room.  *' All  right,  Maurice," 
said  the  girl.    "  Mother  will  see  us  now." 

"  You  mustn't  disturb  your  mother ! "  Julie  ex- 
claimed. 

"  I've  been  talking  to  her,"  Evelyn  answered. 
"  It's  very  important,  Julie.    You  go  to  bed,  dear." 

Julie  was  about  to  protest  further;  but  Evelyn  laid 
her  hand  on  Vibert's  arm  and  urged  him  away. 

As  he  went  down  the  hall  Vibert  was  convinced  of 
two  facts:  Julie  had  been  hunting  for  the  rubies  in 
the  panelled  room;  and  she  was  determined  to  keep 
Mrs.  Nettleton's  secret.  But  did  she  know  anything 
about  the  revolver  he  had  found  in  the  hall? 

As  they  came  to  Mrs.  Nettleton's  door  he  noticed 
that  the  little  weapon  was  no  longer  lying  there. 


XVIII 
THE  SECOND  BULLET 

ViBERT  was  surprised  to  find  Mrs.  Ncttleton  quite 
calm  and  collected  when  Evelyn  and  he  went  into  her 
boudoir.  She  was  wearing  a  most  becoming  soft  blue 
peignoir,  which  contrasted  wonderfully  with  her  red- 
gold  hair.  Her  cheeks  had  regained  some  of  their 
usual  color,  and  there  was  even  a  slight  smile  on  her 
lips  as  she  greeted  the  young  man  from  her  half -re- 
clining position  on  a  chaise-longue. 

"  I  know  we*re  imposing  on  your  kindness,"  he 
apologized.     "  But  under  the  circumstances " 

*'  Yes,  Evelyn  has  told  me,"  nodded  Rose  and 
added:  "Mr.  Vibert,  I  trust  you  implicitly." 

Her  candid  glance  was  assuring,  and  Vibert  sat 
down  with  a  feeling  of  relief.  Mrs.  Nettleton  could 
make  the  situation  difficult  or  easy;  and  he  felt  that 
she  intended  to  take  the  latter  course. 

"  Your  daughter  has  told  you  my  suspicions  of  the 
man  who  was  shot  ?  "  he  began,  trying  to  make  his 
tone  and  manner  as  lightly  conversational  as  he  could. 

"  Yes.     And  your  suspicions  were  correct." 
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Rose  held  a  tiny  handkerchief,  and  this  she  spread 
out  on  her  knee  and  flattened  with  her  palm  as  she 
tried  to  decide  how  to  begin  her  story. 

"  I  suspect  IVe  been  very  foolish,"  she  went  on 
after  a  pause.  "  I  allowed  that  man  to  blackmail  me 
because  I  didn  t  want  certain  things  that  happened 
when  I  lived  in  Tours  to  be  known  and  talked  about 
here.  They  were  not  really  shameful  things;  but 
things  I  preferred  forgotten.  And  I  knew  how  a 
person  who  wanted  to  injure  me  could  use  them  so 
that  they  would  seem  very  much  worse  than  they 
were.  I  think  Fve  exaggerated  the  harm  that  gossip 
can  do  a  woman.  .  .  .  But  I  didn't  want  Evelyn 
and  my  husband  to  suffer  on  account  of  those  slan- 
ders— and  some  of  them  might  have  had  just  truth 
enough  back  of  them  to  make  them  hard  to  deny.  So 
I  let  that  man  see  that  I  wanted  to  keep  the  things  he 
knew  secret.    That  was  my  first  mistake." 

"You  knew  who  he  was  from  the  start?"  Vibert 
asked. 

Rose  shook  her  head.  "Not  until  he  sent  me  a 
message  on  the  night  of  my  ball.  I  supposed  he  was 
a  Frenchman  of  good  family.  He  brought  excellent 
letters  of  introduction  to  my  husband.  At  first — 
after  his  message — ^he  made  no  trouble,  but  gradually 
he  began  to  show  me  what  he  intended.  He  got  me 
to  buy  stock  in  his  company,  and  urged  me  to  use 
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my  influence  with  Mr.  Nettleton  to  further  his 
schemes.  Of  course  he  pocketed  the  money  1  gave 
him.  And  then  he  sent  me  from  time  to  time  requests 
for  more  subscriptions,  and  I — well,  I  kept  sending 
him  money.  I  was  afraid  that  if  it  ever  came  out 
that  I  had  been  paying  him  money  his  stories,  if  he 
told  them,  would  seem  all  the  more  truthful  on  that 
account.'* 

"You  poor  dear  thing!"  murmured  Evelyn,  clasp- 
ing her  mother's  hand. 

"  Yes,  I  did  have  a  wretched  time  of  it !  All  my 
own  fault,  I  suppose.  But  I  didn't  want  my  hus- 
band's old  friends  here  to  have  any  cause  to  look 
askance  at  his  wife.  I  know  now  that  I  ought  to  have 
told  him." 

*'  You  ought  to  have  told  me,  Mother,"  said  Eve- 
lyn gently.  "  I  wouldn't  have  cared  what  they 
said." 

Rose  lifted  Evelyn's  hand  to  her  cheek.  "  I  didn't 
want  you  to  have  any  troubles,  darling,  o  .  • 
Well,  you  both  know  now  something  of  what  IVe 
been  through.  I've  been  very  tmhappy.  I  was 
wretched  with  apprehension  all  this  evening.  I  hadn't 
told  Julie,  but  I'm  sure  she  suspected  that  something 
was  wrong." 

"  I  suspected  that,  too,"  Evelyn  put  in.  "  And  I 
talked  about  it  wath  Mr.  Vibert." 
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Rose  looked  at  Vibert.  "  I  thought  sometimes  that 
you  knew  more  about  that  man  than  you  told  any  of 

us.     You  said  something  to  me  once But  that 

doesn't  matter  now.  The  fact  is  that  you  did  know 
he  was  a  blackmailer — Evelyn  has  told  me  about  that 
— and  you  tried  to  drive  him  away.'*  She  sat  up 
straighter  and  her  fingers  tightened  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair.  "  Well,  the  result  of  your  warning  him 
was  that  he  came  here  to-night.  I  was  in  bed ;  but  not 
asleep — I  haven't  been  sleeping  well  lately — when  I 
heard  a  step  in  this  room.  The  next  thing  I  knew  I 
heard  that  man's  voice  in  the  doorway.  *  It's  Baude- 
laire,' he  whispered.  *  I've  come  to  say  good-bye. 
Get  up  and  come  out  here.'  " 

Rose  stopped  a  minute;  then  went  hurriedly  on. 
"  I  wanted  to  ring  for  help ;  but  somehow  I  couldn't. 
My  husband  was  away;  I  was  afraid  of  everything — 
even  of  what  people  might  think  if  they  found  this 
man  who  appeared  to  be  a  gentleman  in  the  house  so 
late  at  night.  *  Get  up,'  he  repeated.  *  This  is  my 
last  visit.  I  shan't  bother  you  again.'  He  stepped 
back  here  in  the  boudoir  and  turned  on  that  light  on 
my  dressing-table.  I  got  up  and  threw  on  a  dressing- 
gown  and  came  in  here.  *  What  do  you  want  ?  *  I 
asked. 

"He  looked  very  cool  and  polite,  quite  like  a  real 
gentleman.    *  A  thousand  pardons,'  he  answered,  *  for 
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putting  you  to  all  this  trouble;  but  I've  just  received 
word  that  calls  me  back  to  France.  We  shan't  meet 
again,  in  all  probability.  1  want  to  take  that  neck- 
lace of  rubies  with  me.' 

"  I  couldn't  find  words  to  say — I  was  so  angry.  I 
don't  know  what  I  finally  told  him.  But  it  didn't 
make  any  difference.  He  said  he  would  have  the 
rubies,  or  next  day  he  would  give  the  newspapers  a 
story  he  had  written  about  me.  So  at  last  I  unlocked 
that  little  safe  and  gave  the  rubies  to  him.  I  didn't 
see  any  other  way  to  get  rid  of  him." 

"  The  necklace  Father  gave  you ! "  Evelyn  ex- 
claimed. 

Her  modier  nodded.  She  was  no  longer  calm;  her 
cheeks  were  flushed  and  her  eyes  shining.  "  He  told 
me  he'd  never  bother  me  again,  and  I  could  easily 
pretend  that  the  jewels  were  stolen  from  me.  He  left 
the  room,  and  I  went  back  to  my  bed.  I  think  I  must 
have  fainted,  for  the  next  thing  I  knew  Julie  was 
there,  bending  over  me  with  a  glass  of  water." 

There  followed  a  short  silence.  Vibert  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  she  had  told 
them.  The  theft  of  the  necklace  was  not  news  to  him, 
though  it  was  to  Evelyn.  "  Yes,  Mrs.  Nettleton,"  he 
said,  "  I  knew  that  man  had  your  rubies.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  necklace  was  in  his  hands  when  he  was 
shot.     And  I — with  some  wild  thought  of  trying  to 
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keep  all  this  blackmail  business  secret — took  the  neck- 
lace and  hid  it  in  one  of  the  bowls  in  the  room.  I  see 
now  that  I  shouldn't  have  done  it." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Evelyn. 

"  Because  somebody  took  the  rubies  out  of  the  bowl 
— and  they're  gone !  I  ought  to  have  put  them  in  my 
pocket.  I  came  here  at  once,  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened to  your  mother,  but  Miss  Lafore  told  me  I 
couldn't  come  in,  and  when  I  went  back  the  necklace 
was  gone." 

"  Who  in  the  world  could  have  taken  it?"  Evelyn 
cried  in  amazement. 

"  That's  what  I  want  to  know.  Somebody  must 
have  taken  it  from  the  bowl — it  couldn't  have  flown 
away." 

"  Didn't  you  see  any  one  when  you  went  back  to 
the  room  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Nettleton  was  there.  He  had  just  come  in. 
But  I'm  certain  it  wasn't  he." 

Rose,  glancing  from  one  speaker  to  the  other,  now 
propounded  a  question. 

"  Haven't  either  of  you  any  idea  as  to  who  shot 
that  man  ?  " 

"I  haven't,"  answered  Vibert.  "I  thought  that 
perhaps  what  you  were  going  to  tell  me  would  furnish 
some  clue." 

"  How  could  it  ?  "  asked  Rose,  perplexed.    "  I  don't 
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know  anything  about  wliat  happened  after  he  went 
out  of  this  room/' 

Evelyn's  eyes,  turning  to  \"ibert,  showed  her  keen 
disappointment. 

*'  Well,"  the  young  man  continued,  **  I  did  discover 
something  when  I  came  to  your  door,  Mrs.  Nettleton. 
I  found  a  revolver  lying  close  to  the  wall,  and  one 
chamber  was  empty.  It  wasn't  there  when  we  came 
in  here  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"  A  revolver !  "  Rose  exclaimed.  *'  Outside  my 
door?" 

"Yes.  Who  could  have  dropped  it  there?  Miss 
La  fore  seems  to  have  been  the  only  person  who  came 
in  here?    You  say  you  found  her  bending  over  you." 

*'  Julie !  But  why  in  the  world  would  she  drop  such 
a  thing  in  the  hall,  Air.  Vibert?  " 

"  I've  wondered  about  that.  Suppose  she  wanted 
to  see  you,  and  wasn't  sure  whether  you  were  In  this 
room  or  your  bedroom,  and  didn't  want  to  frighten 
you  by  a  sight  of  that  pistol,  mightn't  she  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  drop  it  outside  the  door?  " 

"You  don't  think  Julie  shot  Baudelaire?" 

Vibert  held  out  his  hands.  "  I  don't  know  what  to 
think,  Mrs.  Nettleton." 

Rose  stared  at  him  In  a  long  silence.  "  Julie !  "  she 
murmured  presently.  "My  good,  faithful  Julie! 
Could  she  have  suspected?    Could  she  have  done  such 
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a  thing?"  Turning  to  Evelyn,  she  added:  "I  must 
see  Julie  at  once,  dear.  Will  you  ask  her  to  come 
here?" 

Evelyn  glanced  at  Vibert ;  and  he  nodded.  "  I 
think  that  v^^ould  be  the  best  thing,"  he  agreed. 

In  a  few  minutes  Evelyn  brought  Julie  into  the 
boudoir.  The  Frenchwoman  looked  as  self-contained 
as  ever. 

"Julie  dear,''  said  Rose,  "sit  down,  please.  My 
head  is  in  such  a  muddle !  " 

"  I  told  them  not  to  disturb  you/'  said  Julie,  with  a 
frown.    "  You're  in  no  state  to  talk." 

"  But  I  must  talk.  Julie,  did  you  know  that  that 
man — Baudelaire — was  in  my  room  to-night  ?  " 

The  black-haired  woman  looked  down  at  her  hands, 
folded  in  her  lap.     She  answered  slowly: 

"  Yes,  Rose,  I  did.  I  thought  I  heard  footsteps 
coming  from  your  room,  and  knowing  you  weren't 
well,  I  hurried  in  here  through  that  other  door,  the 
one  behind  you.  I  saw  that  the  safe  in  the  wall  was 
open  and  your  empty  jewel  case — the  one  that  held 
your  necklace  —  was  lying  on  the  dressing-table.  I 
thought  some  thief  must  have  been  here." 

"  Yes  ?    And  what  did  you  do  ?  " 

Julie's  bearing  changed.  Her  face  showed  distress 
and  her  hands  trembled.  "  Oh,  Rose,  do  you  want 
me  to  tell  it  all?    .,    .    .     Yes,  I  see  you  do.     .    .     ,. 
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Fvc  been  so  troubled  about  you.  I've  had  an  idea  for 
some  time  that  you  had  a  secret  you  were  keeping 
from  me,  keeping  from  all  of  us  here.  I  thought 
some  one  was  worrying  you.  I  didn't  like  that  man, 
I  haven't  from  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  1  associated 
him  with  recollections  of  Tours.  Oh,  believe  me, 
Rose,  when  1  tell  you  1  wanted  to  keep  your  secret, 
because  I  saw  that  you  wanted  to  keep  it  so 
much !  " 

"  Yes,  Julie.  But  how  did  you  know  that  he  was 
the  man  who  had  taken  my  necklace  ?  '* 

**  I  didn't  know  it  at  first.  But  I  saw  him  later — 
in  the  big  room.  I  saw  his  face  in  the  light  at  the 
windows." 

"  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  him?  "  asked  Vi- 
bert  quickly. 

Julie  had  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  friend.  "Yes; 
where  were  you?  "  urged  Rose. 

"  I  was  in  the  little  passage  that  runs  this  side  of 
the  wall.  I  pushed  one  of  the  panels  open  and  looked 
through." 

An  amazed  silence  followed  this  announcement. 
Vibert,  glancing  at  Evelyn,  caught  the  blank  astonish- 
ment in  her  face. 

"Nobody  thought  of  those  panels!"  murmured 
Rose. 

The  Frenchwoman  had   regained  her  usual  stoic 
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calm.  With  her  eyes  still  regarding  Rose,  and  Rose 
only,  she  continued  in  her  even  tone:  *'  I  knew,  there 
was  some  one  in  the  corridor — I  could  hear  him 
shuffling  his  way  in  the  darkness.  And  as  I  wanted 
to  make  out  who  he  was,  before  he  could  see  me,  I 
took  advantage  of  that  little  secret  passage  and  looked 
into  the  big  room.  I  had  a  full  view  of  this  Baude- 
laire, as  he  turned  in  front  of  the  windows.  For 
some  reason  I  can't  explain, — intuition  perhaps, — I 
thought  it  would  prove  to  be  he." 

Her  audience  waited  for  more;  but  apparently  she 
had  finished  what  she  intended  to  tell  them.  She  sat 
looking  at  her  friend  as  if  she  considered  that  Rose 
alone  was  entitled  to  any  explanation. 

"  Hm,"  murmured  Vibert,  after  waiting  a  moment 
for  Rose  to  speak,  "  I  have  told  Mrs.  Nettleton  that 
when  I  came  to  her  door  and  you  told  me  to  go  away 
I  found  a  revolver  with  one  chamber  empty  lying  out- 
side in  the  hall.  She  knows  nothing  about  that  re- 
volver." 

"Oh,  Julie,  Julie,"  burst  from  Rose,  "help  us  to 
clear  this  up!  I  don't  care  if  they  all  know  how  that 
man  was  treating  me,  or  why  I  let  him  do  it!  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that  revolver?" 

"Yes,  Rose.  I  dropped  it  there  myself.  I  didn't 
want  to  frighten  you  by  bringing  It  into  the  room." 

Evelyn  flashed  a  quick  glance  at  Vibert. 
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**  You'd  had  that  revolver  in  your  hand?"  ex- 
claimed Rose. 

*'  Certainly.  It's  one  I  always  keep  in  my  bureau. 
You  know  I  always  had  one  in  France.  I  brought  it 
in  here  with  me  when  I  discovered  your  safe  open. 
Yes — I  shot  tliat  man  with  it  through  tlie  opening  in 
the  wall." 

All  three  stared  at  her;  but  Julie  kept  her  perfect 
composure.  "  He  deserved  it,  Rose.  I  did  it  on  your 
account." 

Vibert  sprang  to  his  feet.  "  But,  Miss  Lafore,  you 
must  tell  us  all  about  it!  Didn't  vou  see  me  in  the 
room  with  him  ?    What  made  you  shoot  so  quickly  ?  " 

"  I  saw  another  man  there — I  didn't  know  it  was 
you.  And  I  saw  this  Baudelaire  draw  a  knife.  Then 
I  thought  it  was  time  to  fire." 

"  Oh,  Julie!  "  Rose  sank  back  on  her  chaise-longue. 
"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear!  '* 

"  And  afterwards — did  you  see  the  necklace  of  ru- 
bies? '*  Vibert  demanded. 

"  No.  I  came  right  here — I  thought  the  shot  might 
have  frightened  ]\Irs.  Nettleton.  I  don't  know  what 
has  become  of  the  necklace,  if  the  police  haven't  got 
it." 

"  T  don't  think  they  have,"  said  Vibert. 

"  I'm  quite  ready  to  tell  them  the  whole  story,"  said 
Julie  calmly,  "  if  Rose  wants  me  to." 
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Rose  held  out  her  hand  and  Julie  went  over  to  her. 

"  If  you'll  excuse  me "  said  Vibert,  and  left  the 

boudoir. 

In  the  corridor  Evelyn  joined  him.  **  So  it  was 
Julie !  Oh,  Maurice,  what  do  you  think  they'll  do  to 
her?" 

"  For  what  ?  *'  he  asked  with  a  little  smile. 

"  Why,  for  shooting  him,  of  course." 

"  But  how  do  we  know  she  shot  him  ?  There  were 
two  bullets  fired  besides  mine.  What  Miss  Lafore  has 
just  told  us  accounts  for  one  of  them;  but  how  about 
the  other?  The  one  she  fired  may  be  the  one  that 
struck  the  wainscot." 


XIX 
WHAT  BECAME  OF  THE  RUBIES? 

The  clock  was  striking  two  as  Evelyn  and  V^ibert 
went  into  the  panelled  room,  which  was  still  brightly 
lighted.  Evelyn  sat  down  on  a  low  chair,  and  Vibert, 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  paced  up  and  down  the 
floor  in  front  of  her. 

"Miss  Lafore  shoots  through  that  hole  in  the  wall," 
Vibert  reasoned  aloud,  "  and  the  man  falls  with  a 
bullet  in  his  heart.  I  don't  suppose  she  meant  to  kill 
him — only  to  wound  or  frighten  him.  If  that  was 
her  bullet,  it  was  an  extraordinary  chance  that  lodged 
it  there.  Think  of  it — a  woman,  probably  unused  to 
firearms,  and  almost  certainly  tremendously  excited, 
no  matter  how  calm  she  seems  now !  '* 

Evelyn  nodded  her  agreement. 

"  Two  bullets  accounted  for/'  Vibert  w^ent  on ; 
"but  how  about  the  third?  And  w^hich  was  the 
third?"  He  thought  a  moment.  "There's  no  use 
digging  out  that  bullet  in  the  wall  and  comparing  it 
with  Miss  Lafore's  revolver,  as  it  wouldn't  prove  any- 
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thing  until  after  the  inquest."  He  wheeled  about 
abruptly.  "  Who  got  your  mother's  rubies?.  That's 
what  I  want  to  know." 

"  Not  Julie  surely !  " 

"  No,  not  Julie.  I  put  them  in  that  bowl  and  went 
directly  to  your  mother's  door  and  at  that  moment 
Miss  Lafore  was  in  your  mother's  room.  I  heard 
her  voice  distinctly.  She  couldn't  have  got  them  by 
any  possibility." 

"Who  is  there  left,  Maurice?  Not  Father  or 
Mother  or  Julie  or  you  or  I.  There  are  only  the  serv- 
ants and  Adrienne  Fayette  and  Mr.  Martin." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Fayette  and  Martin." 

"  And  they  were  both  out  of  the  house  at  the  time." 

"  Evelyn — this  may  sound  ridiculous ;  but  I  want  to 
have  a  look  at  the  rooms  of  your  two  guests." 

"  Why,  of  course "  she  answered  hesitatingly. 

"  But  what  could  you  possibly  find  there  ?  And  I 
suppose  they're  both  asleep.'* 

"  I  might  find  anything — or  nothing.  I'll  risk 
making  Hugo  Martin  angry,  if  you'll  take  the  same 
chance  with  Miss  Fayette." 

"  I've  never  known  Adrienne  to  be  angry.  What- 
ever people  may  say  about  her,  she  has  a  nice  disposi- 


tion." 


"  That's  a  help.     Now  we'll  tackle  them  one  at  a 
time;  Martin  first.     There's  a  little  writing-room  at 
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the  end  of  their  hall,  isn't  there?  Will  you  entertain 
him  in  there  while  I  have  a  look  round?  " 

She  answered  with  a  nod,  and  they  went  to  the  hall 
that  led  to  the  guest-rooms.  Vibert  knew  Martin's 
door,  the  second  beyond  that  of  the  room  into  which 
Nettleton  had  shown  him.  He  knocked,  and  almost 
immediately  heard  some  one  moving.  In  a  moment 
Martin,  still  in  his  evening  clothes  and  wearing 
his  big  spectacles,  opened  the  door  and  peered  at 
them. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you,"  said  Vibert.  "  You 
see,  Miss  Webb  and  I " 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  Martin  interrupted.  "  I 
was  sitting  up  reading.     What  can  I  do  for  you?  " 

Vibert  felt  the  awkwardness  of  his  position,  but 
the  matter  was  too  important  to  consider  any  one's 
feelings.  "  Miss  Webb  and  I  are  looking  all  over  the 
house  for  certain  things  that  have  mysteriously  disap- 
peared. They  might  have  been  hidden  in  any  room 
by  anybody.  While  you  were  out  this  evening  some 
one  might  have  been  in  here.  Will  you  let  me  look 
around  while  Miss  Webb  and  you  step  into  the  room 
at  the  end  of  the  hall  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Vibert,  of  course.  I  am  only  too 
anxious  to  help  in  clearing  up  this  distressing  affair. 
As  you  say,  any  one  might  have  come  in  here  while  I 
was   out  this   evening;   the   door  was   unlocked.     I 
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didn't  notice  anything  disturbed,  however,  when  I 
came  back.  Everything  is  at  your  service;  the  key  in 
the  lock  of  my  trunk.     And  if  Miss  Webb  will  give 

me  the  latest  information "    With  a  polite  wave 

of  the  hand  Martin  stepped  into  the  hall  and  joined 
Evelyn. 

Vibert  closed  the  door  and  commenced  his  search. 
He  was  looking  for  two  things — a  revolver  and  the 
ruby  necklace.  Distasteful  to  him  as  it  was  to  look 
through  another  person's  belongings  he  felt  that  he 
must  do  it. 

There  was  not  much  in  the  room  beside  the  furni- 
ture. Martin's  clothes  hung  in  a  closet,  his  linen  was 
in  a  bureau,  the  trunk — a  very  small  one — held  odds 
and  ends.  Vibert  looked  in  a  pocketbook  lying  in 
the  trunk  tray ;  it  contained  only  papers  and  money — 
he  did  not  go  through  it  further  than  to  establish  this. 
Nowhere  was  there  a  revolver,  and  nowhere, — so  far 
as  he  could  discover, — the  necklace  or  the  separate 
jewels  that  had  composed  it.  He  examined  the  pil- 
lows and  bedclothes,  the  mattress  and  the  waste-bas- 
ket— everything  in  which  it  was  possible  to  conceive 
of  the  rubies  being  hidden. 

At  last  he  finished.  "  Nothing  here,"  he  muttered. 
"  I    suppose    I'm   a   blooming    fool.     And    yet — and 

yet '*     He  shook  his  head,  opened  the  door,  and 

went  to  the  writing-room. 
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Hugo  Martin  received  \'ibert's  report  with  a  shrug 
and  a  smile.  "  Is  there  anything  1  can  do  to  assist 
you  further?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  thanks." 

^Lartin  returned  to  his  room.  Evelyn  looked  at 
Vibert.  *'A  wild  goose  chase,"  said  the  young  man. 
"  I  think  we'd  both  better  go  to  bed  and  forget  all 
about  it." 

*'  Not  till  I've  done  my  part,  Maurice.  What  is  it 
you  want  me  to  look  for  in  Adricnne's  room?" 

"A  revolver  or  the  rubies.  But  I  don't  see  how  she 
could  have  them." 

"  All  right.  You  wait  here."  Evelyn  marched 
down  the  hall. 

Five  minutes  later  V^ibert,  absorbed  in  thought,  was 
interrupted  by  Adrienne,  in  a  lavender  dressing- 
gown.  *'  How  mysterious !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
Gallic  gesture.  "  Dear  Evelyn  comes  to  my  door  and 
wakes  me  up.  She  tells  me  something  about  some  ar- 
ticles being  lost — she  is  making  a  search  for  them. 
And  I,  being  waked  from  a  sound  sleep — you  know 
how  it  is,  IMr.  Vibert — I  comprehend  nothing  at  all. 
But  whatever  dear  Evelyn  wants  I  am  too  delighted  to 
do.  She  is  a  channing  girl.  And  you  and  she — you 
are  w-orking — how  do  they  call  it? — hand  and  glove 
together,  isn't  It  so?"  With  a  comprehending  smile 
the  small   dark  woman  sat   down  on  a   divan  and 
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clasped  her  hands  about  her  knees.  "  You  will  par- 
don my  negligee,  Mr.  Vibert.  I  only  took  time  to 
slip  into  this  and  my  slippers  and  stockings."  With  a 
touch  of  pride  she  showed  him  the  high-heeled  slip- 
pers on  her  delicate,  high-arched  feet. 

'*  Charming,"  he  murmured. 

She  made  herself  comfortable  with  a  cushion. 
"  Have  you  a  cigarette,  Mr.  Vibert?  Ah,  thank  you. 
And  have  you  and  Evelyn  discovered  something  im- 
portant ?  " 

"  Not  yet." 

"  But  you  will?  Oh,  I  hope  you  will.  How  dread- 
ful to  have  it  all  in  the  papers !  I  do  feel  so  sorry  for 
the  poor  Nettletons.*'  And  Adrienne  chattered  on 
while  Vibert  pretended  to  listen  until  Evelyn  returned. 

"  Thank  you,  Adrienne,"  said  Evelyn.  "  I'm  sorry 
to  have  routed  you  out  in  this  way." 

"  It  was  a  pleasure,  my  dear.  I've  had  such  a  nice 
chat  with  Mr.  Vibert.  Good-night  to  you  both." 
Gracefully  Adrienne  swept  down  the  corridor. 

Alone,  Vibert  looked  at  his  helpmate ;  Evelyn  shook 
her  head.  "  I  went  through  everything,  Maurice.  I 
found  no  revolver,  and  no  rubies.  I  searched  her 
jewel  case.  It  made  me  feel  very  horrid;  but — well, 
I  knew  I  must  do  my  share." 

She  read  his  thanks  in  his  eyes.  Suddenly  she 
blushed  and  glanced  away.    "I — I  can't  have  them  ar- 
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rest  you;  and  1  can  see  how  they  might  tliink  it 
was  your  bullet,  and  not  Julie's,  that  killed  Baude- 
laire." 

**  Evelyn,  you're  a  trump !  " 

"  No — no."  She  turned  quickly  as  if  to  forestall 
his  saying  anything  more.  "  What  is  there  for  us 
to  do  ?  " 

*'  Nothing  that  I  can  think  of.  We  can't  find  the 
rubies  in  those  rooms.  When  the  Chief  of  Police 
hears  of  the  loss  of  the  necklace  in  the  morning  he'll 
certainly  have  every  one  searched.  .  .  .  You 
must  go  to  bed.     I'll  see  you  to  your  door." 

Yet  when  they  came  again  to  the  panelled  room 
they  lingered,  as  if  loath  to  give  up  search  for  the 
secret  that  it  held.  Some  whim  made  Evelyn  say,  "  I 
want  to  look  in  here  through  that  opening  where  Julie 
stood.  No,  you  stay  here.  And  put  out  the  lights, 
please." 

A  few  minutes  later  Vibert  saw  that  she  had  swung 
back  one  of  the  panels  from  the  passage  side.  ''  The 
room  looks  very  big  through  here,  and  full  of  shad- 
ows from  the  balcony  and  the  furniture,"  he  heard 
her  say.  "  It's  very  spooky  with  only  the  light  from 
the  window^s.  Won't  you  go  to  the  door  and  come  in, 
as  Julie  says  she  saw  Mr.  Baudelaire  do?  " 

He  went  into  the  hall,  turned,  and  came  back  into 
the  room  as  he  remembered  the  other  man  had  done 
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a  few  hours  before.  As  nearly  as  he  could  he  imi- 
tated the  other  man's  cautious  tread  and  course. 
"And  this  is  where  he  was  when  I  stepped  out  and  he 
saw  me,"  Vibert  said,  stopping  a  few  feet  from  the 
broken  vase. 

In  a  short  space  Evelyn  joined  him  in  the  big  room. 
"  Yes,  Julie  could  have  seen  his  face  as  he  came  by 
those  windows.  But  when  he  got  here  where  you're 
standing,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  see.  The  bal- 
cony shades  this  part  of  the  room  from  that  open 
panel  in  the  passage." 

"Julie  fired  at  the  man  she  saw  come  in;  she  was 
watching  him,  you  know." 

"Yes,  that's  true.  Well,  we  haven't  learned  any- 
thing from  that.  Maurice,  I  don't  see  anything  to 
do  but  wait  till  morning  and  then  engage  a  detect- 
ive." 

"  It's  not  long  to  morning  now." 

**  And  then  those  officers  will  come  back  and  charge 
either  you  or  Julie  with  having  killed  him !  " 

"  It  won't  be  the  first  time  the  authorities  have 
made  a  mistake,"  he  reminded  her. 

"  Oh,  why  did  Mother No,  I  won't  say  a 

word  about  that.  Unless  you  can  think  of  some  other 
way  in  which  I  can  help  you,  I'm  going  to  bed,  so  I'll 
have  some  wits  in  the  morning." 

"  Right.     Things  look  clearer  in  the  morning." 
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Together  they  went  to  Evelyn's  door,  and  there, 
after  she  had  turned  the  knob,  she  held  out  her  hand 
to  Vibert.  "  Good-night,  ALiurice.  It'll  all  come  out 
right  somehow/* 

He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it.  **  Good-night, 
Evelyn."     He  did  not  dare  to  say  more. 

In  the  panelled  room  again,  on  the  way  to  his  own 
bed,  Vibert  sat  down  on  the  seat  beneath  the  windows. 
He  looked  through  a  pane  and  saw  the  figure  of  a 
man,  in  a  heavy  ulster,  slowly  pacing  up  and  down 
before  the  back  door.  One  of  the  policemen,  of 
course.  There  would  be  another  at  the  front  of  the 
house.  Whoever  had  been  in  Cleeve  Hall  when  the 
Chief  left  must  be  there  still. 

Piece  by  piece,  fact  by  fact,  Vibert  went  over  every- 
thing he  had  seen  or  heard  that  night.  Some  one  had 
seen  him  bend  over  the  man  on  the  floor  and  take  the 
rubies  and  put  them  in  the  bowl ;  or  else  some  one  had 
come  into  the  room  and  found  them  in  the  bowl  by 
chance.  The  latter  supposition  seemed  too  fortuitous 
for  consideration.  Very  well  then.  Some  one  had 
seen  him.  and  some  one  had  come  into  the  room  in  the 
hiterv-al  between  his  leaving  it  and  Nettleton's  enter- 
ing it.  Probably  the  one  who  had  seen  him  and  the 
one  who  had  come  in  was  the  same  person.  How 
could  any  one  have  seen  him?  Why  shouldn't  they 
have  seen  him  through  one  of  the  three  panels  that 
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opened?  Supposing  that  Julie  Lafore  had  looked 
through  the  one  at  this  end,  there  was  a  considerable 
distance  between  that  and  the  one  at  the  library  end, 
and  the  passage  must  have  been  in  darkness. 

Such  a  theory  was  possible,  at  least.  Now  to  take 
a  step  further.  Whoever  had  taken  the  rubies  had 
kept  that  fact  a  secret.  Why — if  such  person  were 
honest?  Through  some  mistaken  idea  of  shielding 
Mrs.  Nettleton's  secret?  Possibly;  but  hardly  likely, 
since  if  that  were  the  reason  the  person  in  question 
would  doubtless  have  returned  them  to  the  owner,  or 
at  least  told  her  about  them  by  this  time.  Theft  was 
a  workable  theory ;  a  theft  quickly  conceived  when  the 
opportunity  was  presented. 

Was  the  thief  one  of  the  servants?  Vibert,  turn- 
ing that  thought  over  and  over,  couldn't  believe  that 
it  was.  The  idea  was  too  daring  for  John  or  one  of 
the  women;  the  act  called  for  great  nerve.  Who 
then  could  it  have  been  ?  And  again  Vibert  found  his 
thoughts  veering,  as  they  had  already  done  more  than 
once  that  night,  toward  Adrienne  Fayette  and  Hugo 
Martin. 

Yet  those  two  had  been  playing  cards  at  the 
Masons'  all  that  evening.  Tudor  had  been  called  up 
on  the  telephone  to  make  up  a  table  there,  and  Tudor 
had  brought  them  back  in  his  automobile.  Tudor 
and  the  Masons  and  their  other  guests  would  be  able 
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to  prove  that  Adrienne  and  Martin  had  been  playing 
with  them.  And  yet  who  could  have  stolen  the  rubies 
if  not  one  of  those  two? 

Some  one  had  unlocked  the  front  door  after  John 
had  gone  to  bed,  or  had  let  Baudelaire  into  the  house. 
Supposing  that  Adrienne  or  Martin  were  pals  of  the 
blackmailer,  either  one  might  have  done  that.  Could 
they  have  been  in  the  house  then  and  have  gone  out 
afterwards?  Again  Vibert  came  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  Tudor  and  the  Masons  could  establish  a 
positive  alibi. 

Yet  if  one  of  them — Martin,  for  instance — ^had  not 
gone  to  the  Masons'  until  later,  how  would  the  matter 
stand  then?  Searching  his  recollection,  Vibert  sud- 
dcnlv  remembered  that  Nettleton  had  told  him  he  had 
heard  some  one  down  in  the  front  hall  and  had  gone 
to  see  who  it  was.  That  might  have  been  Martin. 
Supposing  it  was,  what  had  the  fellow  been  doing? 
He  might  have  opened  the  front  door  for  his  confed- 
erate, later  have  seen  Vibert  put  the  necklace  in  the 
bowl,  taken  it  from  the  bowl,  and  left  the  house. 
Would  there  have  been  time  for  him  to  do  that  after 
Vibert  disappeared  and  still  be  the  person  whose  step 
Nettleton  heard  at  the  front  door?  Considering  that 
carefully,  Vibert  decided  that  there  might  have  been 
time. 

If  that  was  the  case,  the  necklace  was  out  of  the 
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house.  Martin,  if  he  was  the  thief,  would  have  dis- 
posed of  it  somehow.  And  that  would  account  for 
his  perfect  willingness  to  have  his  room  searched 
later. 

But  if  the  necklace  was  gone,  how  could  they  pos- 
sibly prove  that  Martin  had  stolen  it  ?  There  was  no 
conceivable  proof  to  bring  against  him. 

Vibert,  who  had  left  his  seat  at  the  window  and  was 
pacing  the  floor  as  he  worked  on  his  theories,  suddenly 
came  to  a  halt.  He  had  forgotten  the  chief  point  at 
issue.     Who  had  shot  Baudelaire? 

Not  Vibert  himself;  and  likely  enough  not  Julie 
Lafore.  Who  had  fired  that  third  bullet?  Hugo 
Martin?  Why,  but  if  he  was  the  blackmailer's  con- 
federate, he  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
want  to  kill  him.  Even  disregarding  all  notion  of 
loyalty,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  he  would  shoot 
the  man  and  so  throw  the  rubles  directly  into  Vibert's 
hands. 

Vibert  shook  his  head.  That  trail  was  ended. 
Better  go  to  bed,  and  let  come  what  would  in  the 
morning,  even  if  it  meant  his  own  arrest  for  murder. 

He  turned  at  the  end  of  the  room  and  walked 
slowly  back,  stopping  beside  the  vase  where  his  enemy 
had  fallen.  Again  he  pictured  to  himself  the  scene 
that  had  taken  place  there.  What  was  it  Evelyn  had 
said  a  short  time  ago  ?     "  Yes,  Julie  could  have  seen 
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his  face  when  he  went  by  those  windows — but  when 
he  got  where  you're  standing " 

Vibert  uttered  an  exclamation  and  stared  at  the 
shattered  vase. 

The  clock  was  striking  three  when  he  at  last  went  to 
his  room. 


XX 

WICKHAM   TUDOR  CALLS 

Sunshine  was  falling  athwart  the  rugs  on  the 
floor  when  Vibert  woke  in  the  morning.  He  had 
slept  so  soundly — tired  out  as  he  had  been — that  it 
took  him  a  minute  or  two  to  remember  what  had  hap- 
pened. Then  he  looked  at  his  watch,  which  he  had 
tucked  under  his  pillow.  The  hour  was  eight  o'clock, 
high  time  that  he  was  stirring. 

The  winter  world  was  crisp  and  brilliant,  as  he 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  through  the  window. 
The  limbs  of  the  trees  shone  in  their  casings  of  ice 
and  a  million  points  of  gold  glittered  on  the  sea  of 
snow.  The  stretch  of  open  country  was  exhilarat- 
ing; so  was  the  cold  air  in  his  room;  snatching  up 
a  dressing-gown  that  he  found  on  a  chair,  he  stuck 
his  arms  into  It  and  hurried  to  draw  his  bath. 

Bathed  and  dressed,  he  was  ready  to  face  the  imme- 
diate problem  before  him.  The  Chief  of  Police 
would  be  back  at  nine  o'clock,  and  something  would 
happen  then.     What  would  it  be?     Vibert  hadn't  a 
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clear  idea  yet;  but  he  had  several  cards  m  his  hand 
that  he  meant  to  play. 

It  was  half-past  eight  now,  and  he  fancied  that 
every  one  else  in  the  house  must  have  been  up  for 
some  time.  Naturally  they  would  all  be  very  much 
excited.  He  wondered  if  Evelyn  had  been  able  to 
sleep;  he  hoped  she  had;  he  didn't  relish  the  idea  of 
having  her  worry  on  his  account. 

Breakfast!  There  would  be  time  for  that  before 
the  Chief  arrived.  But  first  he  must  try  to  get  Wick- 
ham  Tudor  on  the  telephone.  Vibert  stepped  to  the 
window  and  threw  it  open  to  air  the  room. 

As  he  stood  back  from  the  window  he  caught  the 
sound  of  an  automobile  horn.  Standing  close  to  one 
side,  he  could  see  the  curve  of  the  drive  that  led  to  the 
front  of  Cleeve  Hall.  To  his  surprise  Wickham 
Tudor's  red  car  appeared,  with  the  jolly-faced  owner, 
muffled  in  a  huge  fur  coat,  and  with  fur  cap  drawn 
over  his  ears,  at  the  wheel. 

Some  one  else  had  heard  the  horn  also,  for  now  a 
woman's  arm  was  thrust  through  the  window  of  the 
room  next  to  Vibert's.  It  was  Miss  Fayette's  arm, 
and  she  was  waving  a  handkerchief  and  calling  to 
Tudor.  Shortly  the  latter  appeared,  on  foot,  looking 
like  a  two-legged  bear.  He  stood  under  the  window 
and  grinned  up  at  the  lady. 

'Morning,  Adrienne !    You  haven't  forgotten  you 
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made  a  date  with  me  last  night  to  drive  in  town  this 
morning.  It's  a  great  day  for  a  ride;  I've  brought 
all  kinds  of  rugs." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  Vibert  heard  Adrienne  answer, 
"  but  I  can't  manage  it,  after  all.  I've  had  to  change 
my  plans  for  this  morning.  You  will  forgive  me, 
won't  you  ?  " 

Tudor  made  a  grimace  of  disappointment.  "  It's 
pretty  hard  to  forgive  you.     However,  if  you  say  you 

can't But  I'll  expect  you  to  be  extra  nice  to  me 

next  time.  By  the  way,  my  friend  Maurice  Vibert 
wasn't  home  last  night.  I  left  him  there  after  din- 
ner; but  he  vanished.  I  thought  perhaps  somebody 
over  here  might  know  where  he  was." 

"  I  wouldn't  worry  about  Mr.  Vibert.  He  can 
take  care  of  himself." 

"  You  haven't  heard  of  him  then?  " 

Vibert  didn't  catch  Adrienne's  answer,  but  he  sur- 
mised that  she  must  have  shaken  her  head,  for  almost 
immediately  Tudor  nodded  and  said :  "  All  right. 
Then  I  won't  come  in.  I  dare  say  he'll  let  me  know 
when  he's  ready.    I  must  be  getting  in  town." 

"Will  you  do  me  a  favor?  I've  a  package  here 
that  I  want  posted  at  once.  If  you're  going  directly 
to  town  will  you  take  it  with  you,  put  on  the  stamps 
— a  special  delivery  one — and  see  that  it's  posted  im- 
mediately?   It's  quite  important." 
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"  Sure  I  will.    Toss  it  out.*' 

A  moment  later  Vibert  saw  Adrienne's  arm  stretch 
from  her  window  again  and  drop  a  small  package  into 
Tudor's  hands.  Tudor  unbuttoned  his  overcoat  and 
thrust  the  package  into  an  inner  pocket  for  safe  keep- 
ing.    '*  Sorry  you  can't  come  along "  he  began. 

Vibert  didn't  wait  to  listen.  On  tiptoe  he  stole 
from  his  room  and  hurried  along  the  hall  to  the  writ- 
ing-room at  the  end.  There  he  opened  a  window,  one 
directly  above  the  drive.  After  a  couple  of  minutes 
Tudor  came  round  the  corner  of  the  house  and  ap- 
proached his  automobile.  **  Hello,  Wickham !  " 
called  Vibert,  careful  to  keep  his  voice  low. 

Tudor  looked  up,  amazed.  *'  Well,  I'll  be  shot  if  it 
isn't  Maurice !     What  are  you  doing  there  ?  '* 

"  Tve  got  something  to  tell  you.  Come  into  the 
house." 

But  at  that  point  one  of  the  policemen,  the  one  who 
was  watching  the  front  of  Cleeve  Hall,  stepped  out 
from  his  shelter  at  the  top  of  the  steps.  "  What  do 
you  w^ant  here?  "  he  demanded  of  Tudor. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Vibert,  at  the  window.  "  He's 
coming  into  the  house.'* 

"  I've  got  my  orders,"  objected  the  policeman. 

"  Your  orders  were  not  to  let  any  one  go  out," 
Vibert  observed.  "  This  g^entleman  is  coming  in. 
That  can't  do  any  harm." 
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"  Well "  the  man  hesitated. 

"What  the  devil  does  all  this  mean?"  exclaimed 
Tudor.  "  Of  course  I  can  go  in.  I  know  the  Nettle- 
tons  well.'* 

"  Stop  down-stairs  in  the  hall/'  said  Vibert.  "  I'll 
come  join  you." 

Tudor,  looking  as  red  and  important  as  a  turkey 
cock,  marched  past  the  policeman  and  mounted  the 
front  steps. 

In  the  lower  hall  Vibert  joined  him.  There  was  no 
(5ne  else  about,  but  nevertheless  Vibert  thrust  his  arm 
through  that  of  his  friend  and  propelled  him  into  the 
empty  breakfast  room  before  he  said  a  word.  Then 
he  thrust  Tudor  toward  a  chair  at  the  table.  "  Sit 
down,  old  man.  You're  a  prisoner  now,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  police." 

Tudor  sat  down,  under  that  firm  propulsion. 
"Look  here,  Maurice;  what's  the  big  idea?  Miss 
Fayette  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  didn't  know 
anything  about  you — yet  here  you  are  under  the  same 
roof  with  her.  Where  did  you  spend  the  night?  And 
who  was  that  ugly  bumpkin  at  the  front  door?  " 

"  That  ugly  bumpkin  was  a  very  respectable  police- 
man. Just  you  try  to  go  out  again,  and  see  what  he'll 
do  to  you." 

"  What's  he  doing  here  ?  Is  some  crank  trying  to 
get  at  Sam  ?  " 
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"  Take  off  your  overcoat  and  calm  yourself  with  a 
cigar.     I  suppose  you've  had  breakfast.     I  haven't; 

and  if  you'll  excuse  me "     Vibert  seated  himself 

at  the  table,  unfolded  a  napkin,  and  pressed  a  button 
for  John. 

'*  Won't  you  answer  my  questions  ?  " 

"  In  good  time,  Wickham.  There's  no  particular 
hurry  now.  .  .  .  Ah,  good-morning,  John; 
could  you  get  me  some  breakfast?  " 

"Coffee,  and  bacon  and  eggs,  Mr.  Vibert?" 

''  That'll  do  splendidly.  Are  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold down?  " 

"  Miss  Evelyn  and  Miss  Lafore  and  Mr.  Nettleton 
and  Mr.  Martin  had  their  breakfast  quite  early,  sir. 
Mrs.  Nettleton  and  Miss  Fayette  had  coffee  and  rolls 
in  their  rooms." 

"  And  now,"  said  Vibert,  when  John  had  left  them, 
"I'll  try  to  satisfy  part  of  your  curiosity,  Wick- 
ham. Cleeve  Hall  is  in  a  state  of  siege  because 
Charles  Baudelaire  was  shot  and  killed  here  last 
night." 

"  Baudelaire — shot  and  killed  here !  Good  God ! 
How  did  that  happen?  " 

"  Nobody  knows." 

"It  wasn*t — it  wasn't  a  case  of  jealousy?  Not 
that,  Maurice ! " 

"  I  think  you  can  be  assured  it  wasn't  that." 
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"  Sam  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing ;  he's  not  that 
kind." 

"Tm  sure  he's  not,"  agreed  Vibert.  "And  I'm 
equally  sure  that  no  idea  of  jealousy  ever  entered  his 
head." 

"  Wasn't  it  an  accident?  Some  one  taking  Baude- 
laire for  a  burglar  ?  " 

Vibert  picked  up  a  coffee  spoon  and  twisted  the 
handle  in  his  fingers  for  a  minute.  "  I've  studied 
this  affair  from  every  angle,  Wickham;  and  I've 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  w^as  a  case  of  mur- 
der." 

The  other  man  leaned  back,  horrified,  aghast. 
"  Murder !  But  who  could  possibly  want  to  mur- 
der Baudelaire?  And  here,  in  the  Nettletons' 
house?" 

"  I  said  I  thought  it  was  murder ;  but  I  didn't  say 
that  I  knew  any  one  who  wanted  to  murder  Baude- 
laire." 

"  I  don't  understand.  Did  the  man  have  enemies? 
I  remember  you  used  to  hint  at  something  about  him. 
You  didn't  like  him,  did  you,  Maurice  ?  " 

"  No.  But  I  wouldn't  have  killed  him.  I'd  have 
found  some  other  way  to  settle  my  score." 

John  entered  with  Vibert's  breakfast,  and  silence 
followed  until  the  butler  had  withdrawn  again. 
Then,  as  Vibert  began  on  his  eggs  and  bacon,  he 
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looked  up  at  his  friend.  "  You  played  bridge  at  the 
Masons'  with  Miss  Fayette  and  Mr.  Martin  last  night, 
didn't  you,  Wickham  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  impatient  answer.  ''  But  tell  me, 
Maurice ** 

**  No,  you  tell  me  first.  Is  the  Masons'  far  from 
here?" 

"  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  But  what  in  thun- 
der   " 

Vibert  waved  a  spoon  at  his  friend.  **  Gently, 
gently,  my  boy.  Did  you  play  at  the  same  table  with 
Miss  Fayette  and  Martin  ?  " 

"  No.  There  were  three  tables.  I  played  with 
Mrs.  Mason  and  her  cousin  and  Tom  Burns." 

"But  the  three  tables  were  in  the  same  room? 
You  saw  all  the  players  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  driving  at?  Of  course  I  saw  them 
all.    Yes,  we  w^re  all  in  the  same  room." 

"  And  Miss  Fayette  and  Martin  were  there  all  the 
evening?  " 

'*  Certainly  they  were.  I  brought  them  back  here 
in  my  car." 

Vibert  drank  his  coffee  thoughtfully.  "Did  they 
play  cards  all  the  evening?  "  he  asked  suddenly. 

"All  the  evening?  Why,  we  stopped  for  a  little 
supper.  And  then  we  had  a  couple  of  rubbers  after- 
wards." 
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"And  you  all  had  supper  together — in  the  dining- 
room,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  No.  Miss  Fayette  and  I  had  ours  in  the  con- 
servatory, if  that's  of  any  interest  to  you." 

"  Thanks.  It  is.  And  who  did  Mr.  Martin  have 
supper  with  ?  " 

"  Hov^  the  dickens  should  I  know !  With  the  rest 
of  them,  I  suppose.  I  wasn't  interested  in  Martin's 
supper." 

"  Quite  so."  Vibert  smiled.  "  However,  that  is 
an  interesting  topic.  So  much  depends  on  eating  sup- 
per sometimes." 

"  Now  see  here,  Maurice — if  you've  quite  done 
with  your  fooling " 

The  door  opened  and  Evelyn  came  in.  "  Good- 
morning.    Why,  hello,  Mr.  Tudor !  " 

"  I  made  so  bold  as  to  ask  John  for  some  break- 
fast," Vibert  explained.  "  He  told  me  that  you  and 
your  father  had  had  yours." 

"  That's  right."  Evelyn  glanced  at  her  wrist 
watch.     "  It's  a  few  minutes  to  nine." 

"As  for  Wickham,"  Vibert  continued,  "he  was 
so  anxious  to  find  out  what  had  happened  to  me 
over-night  that  he  started  out  early  this  morning, 
made  a  round  of  the  neighbors,  and  fetched  up 
here." 

"  And  Maurice  has  just  told  me  the  terrible  story 
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of  what  took  place,"  said  Tudor.  "  I  can't  under- 
stand it  at  all." 

Meantime  Evelyn's  eyes  were  watching  Vibert  for 
any  indication  that  he  had  learned  something  new 
about  the  mystery.  She  thought  he  didn't  appear  as 
worried  as  when  they  had  said  good-night;  there  was 
an  eager,  alert  look  about  him,  as  though  he  were 
ready  for  some  important  action. 

"Every  one  up  and  about?"  asked  Vibert,  drop- 
ping his  napkin  on  the  table  beside  his  empty  plate. 
"  How  is  your  mother  this  morning?  " 

"  I  think  she's  feeling  better.  She's  talking  with 
Father  in  the  library." 

*'  I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  And  have  you  seen  Miss 
Fayette  and  Mr.  Martin?" 

"  Yes.  Adrienne's  in  the  library,  too,  and  Mr. 
Martin  is  writing  a  letter  in  the  sitting-room." 

**  WIckham,  wait  here  a  minute.  I  want  to  whis- 
per something  into  Miss  Webb's  ear."  Vibert  went 
out  with  Evelyn,  said  something  to  her  in  a  low  tone, 
and  with  a  nod  Evelyn  departed  in  the  direction  of 
Adrienne's  bedroom. 

"And  now,"  said  Vibert,  returning  to  his  friend, 
"  there's  just  time  for  a  cigarette." 

"  Look  here,  old  man,"  demanded  Tudor,  "  what 
are  you  up  to?  You  act  as  if  you  were  starting  out 
on  a  big  game  hunt." 
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Vibert  gave  a  short  laugh.  **  Well,  call  it  that  if 
you  like.  I  am  rather  excited.  Hello,  there's  the 
door-bell.  I  fancy  that's  our  friend  Mr.  Barr,  the 
Chief  of  Police.  Come  along.  I  may  need  you  to 
testify  to  my  good  character,  for  he's  threatened  to 
arrest  me." 

"  Arrest  you  for  murdering  Charles  Baudelaire  ?  " 

"  I  don't  wonder  you're  startled.  But  the  police — 
naturally  perhaps — ^want  to  arrest  some  one.  How- 
ever  "    Vibert  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Tudor,  as  he  followed  his  friend  out  of  the  break- 
fast room,  looked  thoroughly  apprehensive. 


XXI 

VIBERT  HAS  SOMETHING  TO  SAY 

The  Chief  of  Police  and  his  assistant,  a  young  man 
whom  he  introduced  to  Nettleton  as  Mr.  Stokes,  were 
shown  into  the  panelled  room,  and  there  the  house- 
hold immediately  joined  them.  The  Chief  was  duly 
presented  to  every  one,  including  Tudor,  whose  pres- 
ence Vibert  explained  by  saying  that  his  host  had 
come  over  to  Cleeve  Hall  early  that  morning  to  see 
if  he  could  learn  any  news  of  his  missing  guest.  Rose, 
with  Julie  on  one  side  and  Evelyn  on  the  other,  sat 
on  a  vide  divan,  and  Adrienne  occupied  a  high- 
backed  chair,  her  feet  on  a  little  damask-covered  stool. 
John,  the  butler,  was  at  the  door,  and  the  other  men 
stood  waiting  for  what  the  Chief  should  say. 

"  Er — have  you  learned  anything  new,  Mr.  Nettle- 
ton?  "  the  Chief  began. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  Mr.  Barr." 

"  Well,  I've  carried  out  my  agreement.  We've 
kept  this  business  a  secret.  I  don't  see  what  I  can  do 
but  go  ahead  with  it  now."  The  officer  glanced  at 
Vibert.  **  Some  one  shot  that  man ;  and  it  looks  to 
me  — 
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« 


Undoubtedly  some  one  shot  him,"  Vibert  nodded. 
But  to  say  that  I  shot  him  would  leave  too  many 
things  unexplained.  How  did  he  get  into  the  house 
by  the  front  door  when  that  door  was  supposed  to  be 
locked  ?  What  was  he  doing  here  ?  How  did  it  hap- 
pen that  he  had  Mrs.  Nettleton's  necklace  of  rubies 
in  his  possession?  Who  fired  the  bullet  that  lodged 
in  the  wall,  and  the  one  that  broke  the  window  ?  '* 

"  Mrs.  Nettleton's  necklace  of  rubies !  "  exclaimed 
the  Chief.  "  That's  the  first  I've  heard  about  them. 
I  didn't  see  them  here." 

"  That  raises  another  question,"  Vibert  continued. 
"  What  has  become  of  the  rubies?  " 

Mr.  Barr  looked  at  Rose.  "  Your  jewels  have  dis- 
appeared ? " 

"  Yes.  That  man  took  them  from  me — forced  me 
to  open  my  safe  and  give  them  to  him.  I  W2is  asleep 
in  my  room  last  night  when  he  came  in.'* 

"  The  man  was  a  thief?  But  I  thought,  Mr.  Net- 
tleton  " — here  the  Chief  swung  about — "  that  he  was 
a  friend  of  yours." 

"  You've  heard  what  my  wife  says,"  answered  the 
banker.  "  He  was  a  thief.  But  I  always  thought 
him  an  honorable  man." 

"  That's  queer !  "  exclaimed  Barr.  "  And  you  say, 
Mr.  Vibert,  that  the  rubies  have  disappeared?  " 

"  They  were  here  when  I  went  out  of  this  room  to 
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go  for  aid  last  night,  and  gone  when  I  came  back,  five 
or  ten  minutes  later." 

"  Why  wasn't  I  told  about  them  last  night  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  do  some  investigating  in  secret." 

"Well,  you  see  what  comes  of  that!  The  jewels 
are  gone,  and  nobody  is  the  wiser." 

"  Yes,  the  jewels  are  gone,"  Vibert  admitted. 
**  But  supposing  I  did  shoot  that  man,  do  you  also 
suspect  that  I  stole  Mrs.  Nettleton's  necklace?" 

"That's  absurd!"  Tudor  broke  out. 

"Well "  said  the  Chief,  wrinkling  his  brow. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  puzzling  affair,"  nodded  Vibert. 
"  However,  I  have  something  more  to  tell  you.  Miss 
Lafore  went  into  Mrs.  Nettleton's  room,  saw  the  safe 
open,  heard  a  step  in  the  hall,  came  after  that  man, 
recognized  his  face  as  he  passed  those  windows,  saw 
him  draw  a  knife,  and  took  a  shot  at  him." 

Every  one  stared  at  Julie. 

"  Is  that  true?  "  demanded  Barr. 

Julie  nodded.  "Yes,  I  told  Mr.  Vibert  that  last 
night." 

"  But  I  thought,"  said  the  Chief  to  Vibert,  "  you 
said  there  was  no  one  else  in  this  room.  Didn't  you 
see  her?  " 

"  No.  There  are  three  panels  in  that  wall  that 
open.  Miss  Lafore  was  standing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall  when  she  fired.*' 
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Barr  strode  to  the  wall,  and  with  Vibert's  assist- 
ance investigated  the  three  panels.  "  Well,  that's  a 
mighty  strange  way  to  build  a  house! "  he  ejaculated. 
"  Almost  looks  as  if  it  was  made  for  some  tricky 
business.  So  Miss  Lafore  shot  the  man,  knowing  he 
was  a  burglar." 

"  No,"  said  Vibert,  "  not  necessarily.  Because  she 
fired  at  him,  it  doesn't  follow  that  it  was  her  bullet 
that  killed  him.  Her  bullet  may  be  the  one  in  the 
wainscot.  For  the  question  still  remains:  Who  took 
Mrs.  Nettleton's  rubles?  Certainly  Miss  Lafore 
didn't." 

Barr  looked  at  his  assistant,  Stokes,  and  the  latter 
shook  his  head.  "  It's  got  me  guessing,"  he  said 
laconically.  "Those  panels  might  account  for  a  lot 
of  things." 

The  Chief  pushed  an  armchair  out  from  the  wall 
and  sat  down  solidly,  planting  his  hands  palm  down- 
ward on  his  knees.  "  It  seems  that  quite  a  number  of 
things  have  been  discovered  since  I  was  here  last 
night,  Mr.  Nettleton.  I  don't  know  how  much  you 
knew  about  what  was  going  on;  but  your  house  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  pretty  busy  place.  Has  any  one 
else  anything  new  to  add  ?  " 

"  Isn't  it  possible  that  a  thief  took  the  necklace,  and 
got  out  of  the  house  without  being  seen  ?  "  The  ques- 
tion w^as  presented  in  the  well-bred,  slightly  depreca- 
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tory  voice  of  Adrienne.  *'  It  wouldn't  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  a  thief  to  make  his  escape." 

'*  Anything  is  possible,  IMadame,"  said  Barr. 
**  The  question  is:  How  many  thieves  were  there  in 
this  house  last  night?  " 

"  I  think  Mr.  Stokes  was  right,"  observed  Vibert, 
"  when  he  pointed  out  that  those  panels  might  ac- 
count for  many  things.  The  bullet  I  fired  went 
through  that  window — take  my  word  for  it  for  the 
moment.  Miss  Lafore  fired  the  second  shot — women 
aren't  as  a  rule  good  marksmen — and  the  chances  are 
all  in  favor  of  her  bullet  having  broken  the  vase. 
Now  the  third  shot  must  have  been  fired  practically 
simultaneously  with  Miss  Lafore's;  I  only  remember 
hearing  one  report.  And  as  I've  told  you,  I  saw  no 
one  in  this  room.  If  the  second  bullet  w^as  fired 
through  an  open  panel,  why  wasn't  the  third  bullet 
also?  The  end  panels  are  far  apart,  and  the  passage 
is  entirely  dark.  From  the  place  w^here  Miss  Lafore 
stood  it's  quite  possible  she  might  neither  have  seen 
nor  heard  some  one  at  the  other  end." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Julie.  "  The  place  was  pitch 
black." 

"  Now  suppose,"  Vibert  continued,  "  some  one  did 
go  Into  that  passage  from  the  living-room  end — the 
opposite  end  from  the  door  by  w^hich  Miss  Lafore  en- 
tered— and  did  spring  that  end  panel,  and  did,  for 
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some  reason  or  other,  fire  a  bullet — the  third  bullet — 
and  thereby  kill  this  man ;  suppose  a  person  did  that — 
what  might  happen  next  ?  He  or  she  would  have  seen 
me  stoop  over  the  body,  pick  up  the  necklace,  and  put 
it  in  that  bowl  on  the  pedestal;  yes,  that's  what  I  did 
— a  queer  thing  to  do  perhaps,  but  one  doesn't  always 
act  rationally  when  very  much  excited.  He  or  she 
would  have  seen  me  leave  the  room.  What  could  be 
simpler  then  than  to  come  out,  come  in  here,  take  the 
rubies  and  get  away  with  them  ?  " 

"  But  Miss  Lafore  would  have  seen  that,"  objected 
tlie  Chief. 

"  No,"  said  Julie.  "  I  didn't  wait.  I  went  back  at 
once  to  Mrs.  Nettleton's  room." 

"  Then,"  declared  Barr,  "  there's  absolutely  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  all  these  suppositions  are  cor- 
rect." 

"  But  it  is  one  way,"  Vibert  persisted,  "  of  explain- 
ing the  third  bullet,  and  also  how  the  rubies  hap- 
pened to  disappear.  What  would  such  a  person  as  I 
describe  do?  As  Miss  Fayette  has  suggested,  he  or 
she  could  easily  leave  the  house.  And  very  soon  after 
Mr.  Nettleton  was  wakened  by  the  shots  he  thought 
he  heard  some  one  down  in  the  front  hall.  He  went 
there  to  see,  but  found  no  one ;  then  he  came  up  here 
just  as  I  returned  to  this  room.'* 

"  Yes,  I  did  think  I  heard  some  one,"  Nettleton 
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agreed.  "  And  the  thief  would  have  had  just  about 
time  to  get  down  to  the  door." 

"Then  my  theory  may  have  been  right!"  mur- 
mured Adrienne,  and  smiled  at  Tudor,  who  nodded 
back  at  her  from  his  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room. 

"  A  neat  story,  Mr.  Vibert,"  said  Barr,  "  but  if  the 
thief  got  away  it  doesn't  help  us  much  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

*' Ah,  but  isn't  there  something  more  to  it?"  Vi- 
bert's  eyes  grew  intensely  keen.  "  What  was  the  thief 
doing  in  this  house  in  the  first  place?  The  man  who 
was  shot  was  a  thief — Mrs.  Nettleton  says  positively 
that  he  forced  her  to  give  him  her  jewels — but  doesn't 
it  seem  odd  that  when  he  was  shot  there  should  have 
been  some  one  else  in  the  house  ready  to  take  the 
rubies?  " 

"  You  mean  this  man  Baudelaire  had  an  accom- 
plice? "  Stokes  asked. 

"  Some  one  unlocked  the  front  door  to  let  him  in," 
Vibert  reminded  him. 

"  There  does  seem  something  in  that,"  Nettleton 
nodded. 

"  Some  one  must  have  known  he  was  coming  to  the 
house  at  about  that  time,  or  was  actually  in  the 
house,"  Vibert  continued.  "  And  must  have  known 
what  he  was  planning  to  do,  and  therefore  have  been 
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on  watch.  What  more  natural  than  that  such  a  per- 
son, not  wanting  to  be  seen  and  yet  eager  to  see, 
should  have  stolen  into  the  passage  and  looked 
through  one  of  the  opened  panels  ?  " 

"  But,  Vibert,"  interrupted  Nettleton,  "  hardly  any 
one  knew  of  those  panels.  I  thought  only  my  wife 
and  daughter  and  Miss  Lafore/' 

"Quite  so,'*  agreed  Vibert.  "And  yet — this  hall 
is  copied  from  one  in  France,  from  a  chateau  that's 
fairly  well  known  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tours." 

"  I  don't  see  what  that's  got  to  do  with  it,"  put  in 
Barr. 

"  No  ? "  said  Vibert.  "  Well,  I  grew  up  near 
Tours,  and  I  remember  hearing  about  those  panels." 

Hugo  Martin  leaned  forward  in  his  chair;  he  had 
been  sitting,  owl-like  as  usual,  apparently  deep  in 
thought.  "  I  admire  Mr.  Vibert's  ingenuity,"  he  ob- 
served. "  But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  one  fact  he's 
overlooked.  Suppose  that  Baudelaire  did  have  an  ac- 
complice who  let  him  into  the  house;  would  that  ac- 
complice be  likely  to  shoot  him  ?  " 

"  Exactly  what  I  was  thinking,"  Stokes  said  in- 
stantly.    "  That's  the  last  thing  he  would  do." 

"  Yes,  Vibert,"  said  Nettleton,  "  if  such  a  person 
had  been  watching  through  the  opened  panel  and  seen 
you  standing  in  Baudelaire's  way,  he'd  have  shot  at 
you,  not  at  him." 
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"  Undoubtedly,"  was  the  answer.  Vibert  went  on 
rapidly.  "  The  accomplice  opened  the  front  door  and 
saw  Baudelaire  come  in.  He  disappeared  before  I  en- 
tered. I  don't  know  what  he  did  then,  but  presently 
he  stole  up  to  the  living-room  and  so  into  the  passage. 
Miss  Lafore  was  there  already;  she  saw  Baudelaire's 
face  in  the  light  from  the  windows.  The  accomplice 
didn't  see  him  then;  he  didn't  look  out  until  Baude- 
laire was  well  down  at  this  end  of  the  room.  Then 
he  saw  that  some  one  was  preventing  Baudelaire  from 
making  his  escape.  He  fired  to  help  his  pal,  to  get 
rid  of  the  other  man.  He  saw  a  knife  flash;  and  he 
shot." 

*'  But  why  didn't  he  shoot  at  you?  "  exclaimed  Tu- 
dor. 

''  He  thought  he  was  shooting  at  me !  I  had  on 
Baudelaire's  hat  and  cloak — he  had  seen  the  man 
wearing  them  when  he  let  him  in  at  the  door.  In  the 
shadow  he  didn't  see  our  faces.  But  the  cloak  was 
quite  enough.  And  w^hen  he  discovered  later  what 
he'd  done  he  was  philosophic  enough  to  try  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  business  by  getting  away  with  the 
rubies!  " 


XXII 
THREADS  UNTANGLED 

There  was  complete  silence  for  a  moment  after 
Vibert  had  spoken;  broken  by  Julie's  half-smothered 
exclamation:  "Yes,  I  can  see  that!'* 

Every  one  stared  at  her,  as  though  wondering  what 
she  saw;  and  with  a  sudden  flush  in  her  cheeks  she 
went  on:  "  It  might  have  been  as  he  says.  If  I  hadn't 
seen  Baudelaire  in  the  moonlight  when  he  came  into 
this  room  I  wouldn't  have  known  which  was  which." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Chief  Barr.  "  That  is  a  telling 
point,  Mr.  Vibert.  But  I  don't  see  where  it  gets 
us."  . 

"Mr.  Vibert  is  really  extraordinarily  ingenious," 
commented  Adrienne,  with  a  glance  of  admiration 
from  her  dark  eyes. 

To  Vibert,  however,  the  expression  on  Evelyn's 
face  was  the  sweetest  tribute.  Her  mother's  hand 
held  in  her  own,  she  was  regarding  him  with  the  most 
absorbed  attention. 

Hugo  Martin  rose,  as  if  he  were  tired  of  sitting 
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still,  helped  himself  to  a  cigarette  from  his  case,  and 
walked  toward  the  door. 

'*  Looking  for  a  match,  Martin?"  asked  Vibert. 
*'  Tudor'll  give  you  one." 

"  Why,  certainly,"  said  the  obliging  Tudor,  hold- 
ing out  a  box. 

"  Ah,  thanks."  Martin  lighted  his  cigarette  and 
subsided  into  his  chair,  fixing  his  spectacled  eyes  on  a 
shaft  of  sunlight  that  came  through  the  long  windows. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Nettleton,  what  do  you  think  of  all 
this  ? "  asked  Barr,  turning  toward  the  banker. 

"  I  can  see  that  things  might  have  happened  that 
way — as  Mr.  Vibert  has  worked  them  out,"  Nettleton 
answered  slowly.  "  But  if  that's  so,  what's  become 
of  the  accomplice?" 

"  Oh,  we'll  have  to  hunt  for  him  outside  the  house," 
put  in  Stokes  shortly.  "  That  is,  if  we  are  really  to 
believe  such  a  remarkable  chain  of  guesswork." 

"  But  if  you  do  believe  it,"  Vibert  took  him  up, 
*'  why  must  you  begin  by  looking  outside  the  house  ? 
The  accomplice  was  here  before  Baudelaire  came. 
Doesn't  that  look  like  inside  work?  " 

"  But,  Vibert,"  Nettleton  protested,  "  all  the  serv- 
ants in  my  employment  are  here  this  morning.  I've 
talked  to  every  one  of  them  myself.  As  for  the  rest, 
we've  accounted  for  every  member  of  the  household. 
Mrs.  Nettleton,  and  my  daughter,  and  Miss  Lafore 
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and  myself — you  know  about  each  of  us.  And  Miss 
Fayette  and  Martin  were  playing  cards  at  the  Ma- 
sons', and  didn't  come  in  till  after  eleven  o'clock." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Vibert.  "  Tudor  was  playing 
cards  there  also.  There's  no  doubt  about  that."  He 
put  his  hand  into  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat  and 
drew  out  a  letter.  "  Mr.  Barr,  if  I  tell  you  certain 
personal  things — things  that  concern  several  people  in 
this  room — will  you  agree,  and  Mr.  Stokes  also,  not 
to  let  them  go  beyond  this  room,  provided  you  don't 
need  them  in  the  prosecution  of  your  duty?  " 

"If  I  don't  need  to  use  them  I  won't  mention 
them,"  said  the  Chief.    Stokes  nodded  his  head. 

"  Very  well  then.  I  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  French  city  of  Tours  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  had  a 
tutor,  a  fine  young  fellow  that  I  was  very  fond  of. 
This  tutor  had  a  brother,  who  had  done  something  he 
shouldn't — I  don't  remember  the  details;  but  I  think 
he  had  stolen  money  from  his  employer.  The  brother 
told  my  friend,  and  my  tutor  gave  him  the  money  to 
put  back  into  the  cash-box,  and  the  employer  knew 
nothing  about  it.  But  one  day  I  found  my  friend 
with  a  card  in  his  hand,  and  looking  very  much 
worried.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  trouble,  and 
finally  he  told  me.  A  band  of  blackmailers  had  sent 
the  card  to  his  brother,  and  it  meant  he  must  pay  them 
money  or  be  branded  as  a  thief.     My  poor  friend 
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raised  the  money;  but  it  took  every  sou  he  had;  and 
it  made  a  great  impression  on  me.  He  showed  me  the 
card;  it  was  a  drawing  of  the  sun  with  an  eye  looking 
out  from  the  centre.  And  he  told  me  that  symbol 
was  used  by  a  gang  of  crooks  that  were  the  terror  of 
Tours.  The  man  who  w^as  killed  here  last  night  be- 
longed to  that  gang.'* 

Rose's  hand  tightened  on  her  daughter's,  but  her 
eyes  never  moved  from  the  speaker's  face. 

*'  I  knew  that  man  was  a  crook  months  ago,"  Vi- 
bert  went  on,  "  but  I  didn't  know  how  much  of  a 
villain  he  w^as.  He  came  here  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  ]\Ir.  Nettlcton,  and  when  he  got  here  he 
discovered  that  he  had  known  Mrs.  Nettleton  years 
ago  in  Tours — or  had  known  about  her — long  before 
she  married  her  present  husband.  I  don't  know  what 
it  was  he  knew — but  something  she  preferred  to  keep 
from  general  knowledge.  He  set  out  to  blackmail 
her.  And  then,  one  day,  by  chance  I  opened  a  book 
in  the  library  here  and  found  that  identical  drawing 
of  the  eye  looking  out  from  the  sun  scribbled  on  a 
page.  I  WTOte  to  a  friend  of  mine  w^ho  is  a  lawyer  in 
Tours.  And  this  Is  his  answer."  Vibert  tapped  the 
letter.  "  The  man  w^ho  was  killed  here  last  night  had 
a  number  of  names,  but  to  the  police  of  Tours  he  was 
known  as  Pierre  Roubet." 

An  exclamation  from  Rose: 
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"  Yes,  I  remember  that  name  now !  and  I  remember 
him  as  a  young  man,  with  a  beard !  " 

The  room  was  silent  again,  all  eyes  on  Vibert. 

"  And  the  letter  also  mentions  a  pal  of  this  man, 
a  fellow  named  Jacques  Poulard.  They  used  to  work 
together  as  a  team.*' 

"  Jacques  Poulard !  "  cried  Rose.     "  Why  I '' 

But  Julie  interrupted;  her  arm  about  her  friend's 
shoulder. 

"  Wait,  Rose,  wait.    Don't  speak  of  that  now." 

Nettleton  crossed  the  room  and  touched  his  wife's 
hand.  "  It's  all  right,  Rose  dearest.  We  know  you 
never  did  wrong." 

The  Chief  stood  up.  "  Well,  it  seems  this  fellow 
Baudelaire  w^as  a  mighty  bad  one !  What  you've  told 
us,  Mr.  Vibert,  was  very  important  for  me  to  know. 
But  it  doesn't  point  out  who  killed  him." 

"  Who  was  his  pal,  you  mean  ?  "  Vibert  looked 
around  quickly.  "  No ;  don't  move,  anybody.  I  have 
something  more  to  say.  You  remember  I  said  I  found 
that  sign  of  the  gang  on  the  page  of  a  book  in  the 
library  here.  Now  who  drew  it  on  that  page?  Bau- 
delaire wasn't  here  very  often.  Now  who  could  it 
have  been?" 

Silence  again.    Then  Vibert  turned  to  Evelyn. 

"  Miss  Webb,  will  you  please  let  me  have  what  you 
brought  down-stairs  this  morning." 
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Evelyn  drew  something  from  the  divan  behind  her 
and  handed  it  to  Vibert.  He  held  up  a  small  bronze 
slipper. 

*'  Last  night  Miss  Webb  and  I  made  a  search  for 
the  rubies.  We  even  went  so  far  as  to  search  Miss 
Fayette's  room.  Of  course  we  didn't  find  them.  But 
this  is  Miss  Fayette's  slipper;  one  of  the  pair  she  was 
wearing  when  she  talked  with  me  in  the  writing-room 
last  night."  He  turned  the  slipper  upside  down,  gave 
a  twist  to  the  heel.  The  heel  came  loose  and  showed 
itself  to  be  a  hollowed-out  box. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Vibert,"  said  Adrlenne,  rising,  her 
face  a  dusky  red,  "  this  is  going  too  far !  '* 

"  Ladies  must  have  a  hiding-place  for  their  jewels, 
I  suppose,"  said  Vibert. 

"  This  is  preposterous ! "  exclaimed  Adrlenne. 
"  Mr.  Nettleton,  I  appeal  to  you !  " 

"  Well,  the  rubies  clearly  aren't  in  it,"  said  Stokes, 
coming  to  the  aid  of  a  charming  woman  in  distress. 

*'  Wickham,"  said  Vibert,  "  will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  let  me  have  the  package  that's  sticking  out  of  your 
left-hand  coat  pocket?" 

Tudor  looked  down  at  his  pocket  and  started  to  do 
as  he  was  asked.  Then  he  stopped,  flushed  deeply, 
and  stammered:  "Why — the  truth  is — it  doesn't  be- 
long to  me." 

To  whom  does  it  belong  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  read  the  name  and  ad- 
dress on  It." 

"  It  isn't  something  of  your  own  then,  that  you 
were  taking  in  town  to  mail?  If  it  were,  of  course 
you'd  know  to  whom  it  was  addressed." 

Tudor  saw  he  was  cornered;  but  he  was  a  loyal 
soul.  Without  saying  anything  he  looked  at  Vibert, 
his  face  very  red. 

"  I  don't  like  to  seem  discourteous  to  my  friend," 
said  Vibert,  with  an  apologetic  smile,  "  but  I  think, 
Mr.  Barr,  that  you'll  find  Mrs.  Nettleton's  necklace 
of  rubies  in  that  package  in  his  pocket." 

The  Chief,  and  every  one  else,  stared  at  Tudor. 

"  Why,  you're  crazy,  Maurice !  "  that  luckless  man 
protested. 

"  No.  I'm  simply  following  an  interesting  chain 
of  facts.  The  curious  heel  of  this  slipper — a  package 
thrown  from  an  upper  window  of  this  house — from  a 
house  where  every  one  was  liable  to  be  searched — 
thrown  to  you  on  the  outside,  who  certainly  wouldn't 
be  searched — to  be  mailed  by  you  in  town." 

"  Is  this  so,  Mr.  Tudor?  "  said  Barr. 

Tudor  stood  his  ground,  though  he  looked  decidedly 
uncomfortable.  "  This  is  a  private  affair,"  said  he. 
"  The  package  was  given  to  me  to  mail  and  I  intend 
to  do  It." 

"  Perhaps  the  person  who  threw  It  to  him  from  the 
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window  can  tell  us  what  is  in  it,"  suggested  Stokes 
smoothly.     "  The  lady  who  owns  the  slipper." 

All  eyes  shifted  to  Adrienne,  but  before  she  could 
speak  Vibert  interrupted. 

*' Why  put  the  lady  to  all  this  inconvenience? 
She's  clever  undoubtedly,  and  can  make  up  a  good 
story.  But  after  all,  she  didn't  steal  the  rubies.  Isn't 
it  clear  who  did?  " 

"  Hugo  Martin !  "  exclaimed  Nettleton.  "  You 
mean  him  ?  " 

**  Unquestionably  I  do.    He  shot  Baudelaire." 

"  Absurd !  "  cried  Martin,  on  his  feet.  **  I  was  at 
the  Masons'." 

Stokes,  who  was  nearest  him,  put  a  hand  on  his 
arm.     *'  Sit  down.     Don't  get  excited." 

"  Yes,  you  were  at  the  Masons',"  Vibert  continued. 
**  But  you  left  there  secretly  while  they  were  having 
supper;  came  here — It  Isn't  far;  entered  with  your 
own  key,  fixed  the  latch  so  your  pal  could  enter ;  went 
up  Into  the  hidden  passage,  which  you  knew  because 
you  knew  the  secrets  of  Aulaire;  killed  him  by  mis- 
take for  me,  took  the  rubies,  went  back  to  the  Ma- 
sons', throwing  your  revolver  away  somewhere, 
played  another  rubber  of  bridge,  and  came  back  here 
in  Tudor's  car,  bringing  the  rubles  with  you,  because 
you  were  afraid  to  leave  them  anywhere.  Here  you 
gave  them  to  Miss  Fayette;  she  hid  them  in  the  heels 
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of  her  slippers,  and  this  mornhig  she  threw  them  to 
Tudor,  as  I  happened  to  see  from  the  window  next  to 
hers.  You  drew  the  sign  in  the  book  I  found  in  the 
library.    Didn't  he,  Mrs.  Nettleton?  '' 

Rose  nodded.    "  Yes.    He  was  hounding  me,  too.'* 

"  You  were  one  of  the  gang!  '*  Viberfs  voice  rose 
accusingly.  "  Hugo  Martin  or  Jacques  Poulard  or 
whoever  you  are.  And  it  was  the  merest  chance  that 
you  didn't  kill  me  last  night!    You  meant  to." 

Martin  rose  in  his  chair.  "You  can't  prove  any 
of  this,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  said  Rose,  greatly  agitated,  "you  are 
Jacques  Poulard!  They  lied  to  me  about  you! 
You're  not  the  Director  of  the  Academy  at  Dijon. 
YouVe  a  professional  card  sharp,  and  of  course  you've 
been  cheating — just  as  you  did  at  Tours.  I'll  tell  all 
I  know  about  you." 

Barr  turned  to  Martin.  "  It's  a  strong  case  against 
you." 

"Tell  them,  Mr.  Tudor,"  besought  Adrienne, 
"  that  he  was  with  us  all  last  evening  at  the  Masons'. 
You  know  he  was." 

Tudor  regarded  her  gravely,  then  shook  his  head. 
"  No,  I  can't  do  that.  Vibert  asked  me  about  that 
this  morning,  and  I  told  him  the  truth.  I  had  supper 
with  you  in  the  conservatory,  and  for  an  hour  at 
least  I  didn't  lay  eyes  on  Martin."    He  hesitated.    "  I 
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think,  under  the  circumstances,  I  ought  to  hand  this 
package  over  to  the  Chief." 

Barr  took  the  package  and  read  out  the  address. 
"  Madame  Gaston  Fabre,  361  West  48th  Street,  New 
York  City."  He  opened  his  pocket-knife.  "  This 
isn't  in  the  custody  of  the  post-office  yet."  He  cut 
the  string,  pulled  off  the  wrapping,  and  opened  the 
pasteboard  box.  "  Yes.  Here  are  the  rubies,  as  Mr. 
Vibert  thought ! 

"Well,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Stokes,  "we'll 
put  them  both  under  arrest — the  man  and  the  woman 
— we'll  charge  them  both  with  robbery  of  Mrs.  Net- 
tleton's  jewels,  and  the  man  with  the  murder  of  that 
fellow  Baudelaire.  But  I  don't  think  we  need  waste 
much  pity  on  his  victim." 

"  No,"  said  Nettleton  sadly,  his  hand  on  Rose's 
shoulder,  "  he  was  a  very  bad  lot.  But  I  simply  can't 
understand  it.  The  nephew  of  my  old  friend ;  Charles 
Baudelaire  a  blackmailer!" 

"  No,"  said  Vibert,  "  there  is  no  such  stain  on  that 
name.  There  mustn't  be,  in  the  newspapers  or  else- 
where. The  man  who  was  killed  last  night  w^as  Pierre 
Roubet — and  he  had  at  least  one  other  name.  But 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Tm  Charles  Baudelaire, 
and  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Nettleton's  old  friend." 
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The  two  officers  were  about  to  leave  the  room  with 
Adrlenne  and  Martin  when  Vibert  made  his  an- 
nouncement. "Take  them  down  to  the  front  hall, 
Mr.  Stokes,"  said  Barr.  "  We  haven't  got  to  the  end 
of  the  tangle  yet.'*  He  turned  around  to  the  tall, 
dark  young  man,  who  was  surveying  his  friends  with 
a  quizzical  smile  on  his  face.  "  So  you've  got  an 
alias  or  two,  as  well  as  those  others,  have  you  ?  " 

Stokes  and  his  two  charges  disappeared  through  the 
doorway.  Vibert  made  a  little  bow  to  the  Chief  of 
Police. 

"  I  have  quite  a  number  of  names,  Mr.  Barr.  It's 
one  of  our  customs  In  France — it  pleases  a  baby's 
relatives  to  remember  as  many  of  them  as  possible  at 
the  christening;  Charles  Louis  Maurice  Vibert  Bau- 
delaire. And  my  maternal  uncle  was  the  Baron  de 
Brissac." 

"  Well,  I  never  knew  that ! "  burst  out  Tudor. 
"  Now  I  see  why  you  were  so  mightily  Interested  In 
meeting  the  Charles  Baudelaire  who  was  going  to  the 
Ball  of  Beasts!" 
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"Yes.  Rather  natural,  wasn't  it?"  the  other 
grinned.  **  It  did  surprise  me  to  pick  up  a  news- 
paper and  read  that  a  man  of  my  name,  and  from 
France,  too,  was  going  to  Mrs.  Nettleton's  party." 

''Didn't  you  know,  anything  about  him?"  Nettle- 
ton  asked. 

"  Not  a  thing  at  that  time.  But  it  made  me  curious 
— Charles  Baudelaire  isn't  such  a  common  name — 
and  I  set  to  work  to  find  out  who  my  double  might  be. 
I  found  out  that  night  at  your  ball." 

*'  Go  ahead,"  begged  Tudor.    "  Who  was  he?  " 

"  My  uncle's  butler  at  Aulaire.  He  was  called  Paul 
Cassavant  then.  I  only  saw  him  for  a  few  days  the 
last  time  I  stayed  at  the  chateau.  He  wasn't  in  my 
uncle's  service  when  I  used  to  go  there  before  I  went 
to  college  in  England/' 

"The  Baron's  butler!"  said  Nettleton.  "He  cer- 
tainly had  the  manners  of  a  gentleman — and  the  ap- 
pearance, too." 

"  Yes,  quite  an  unusual  man,"  Vibert  agreed.  "  He 
must  have  concealed  his  unsavory  past  as  Pierre  Rou- 
bet  pretty  successfully  when  he  went  Into  service  at 
Aulaire.  I  don't  remember  much  about  him  because 
that  was  the  time  when  my  uncle  and  I  quarrelled. 
He  wanted  me  to  settle  down  wath  him  and  marry  a 
neighbor's  daughter — ^he  had  it  all  arranged ;  but  I  in- 
sisted that  I  was  going  to  see  something  of  the  world 
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first.  He  was  hot  tempered,  and  so  was  I.  And  it 
ended  by  my  saying  I  wasn't  dependent  on  him,  and 
would  go  and  do  as  I  pleased,  whether  he  cut  me  out 
of  his  will  or  no." 

"  I  remember  the  Baron  always  liked  to  have  his 
own  way,"  put  in  Nettleton,  with  a  smile. 

Vibert  nodded.  ''  Well,  you  see  he  was  the  head 
of  his  house,  and  a  very  important  personage  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  wasn't  at  all  pleased  when  I 
stood  up  to  him  and  said  that  I  didn't  need  his  allow- 
ance or  his  family  name  to  help  me  on  in  the  world. 
The  sparks  flew  between  us!  I'm  sorry  now  that  I 
was  so  outspoken,  because  he  was  a  wonderful  old 
man,  and  as  it  turned  out  I  was  never  to  see  him 
again.  But  you  know  what  young  blood  is.  *  You 
may  be  able  to  get  along  without  my  money/  he  said, 
pulling  at  his  white  imperial,  as  he  always  did  when 
he  was  excited,  *  but  all  the  world  knows  you're  my 
nephew — the  name  Baudelaire  will  prove  that.' 
*  Very  well,  then,'  I  replied,  *  I'll  drop  the  Baudelaire 
for  the  present.  I'll  choose  some  other  name.'  So 
when  I  set  out  I  called  myself  Maurice  Vibert — two 
of  my  other  baptismal  names." 

"  And  I  suppose  the  butler — Cassavant — didn't 
know  anything  about  that,"  Tudor  suggested. 

"  Apparently  not.  My  uncle  wouldn't  have  been 
apt  to  mention  it  to  him.    What  he  probably  did  know 
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was  that  there  had  been  some  kind  of  a  break  be^ 
tween  us — you  can't  keep  that  sort  of  information 
from  servants — and  that  I  had  been  sent  packing  as 
a  black  sheep.  I  didn't  feel  like  a  black  sheep.  I  had 
a  very  good  time.  I  went  to  India — ^had  a  commis- 
sion from  my  government  during  the  war — hunted 
tigers;  that  was  when  I  fell  in  with  Tudor;  and  was 
quite  as  happy  under  the  name  of  Vibert  as  I  could 
have  been  as  Baudelaire.  But  you  know  all  about  that. 
What  interests  me  is  what  the  butler  was  doing." 

Vibert  reflected  a  moment.  "  I've  thought  a  good 
deal  about  him  this  winter.  Of  course  I  didn't  want 
him  to  do  Mr.  Nettleton  and  his  friends  out  of  any 
money ;  but  I  did  want  to  give  him  enough  rope  to  tie 
himself  in  a  hard  knot.  When  the  Baron  died  he  had 
spent  so  much  of  his  money  on  war  charities  that 
there  wasn't  very  much  left,  I  imagine.  That's  why 
his  agent  was  willing  to  sell  so  many  of  the  heirlooms 
at  Aulaire.  In  the  meantime  the  butler  only  knew 
that  I  had  disappeared.  Perhaps  I'd  been  killed  in 
the  war;  anyhow  he  hadn't  heard  any  mention  of  me 
for  a  long  time.  He  knew  that  the  Baron  had  had 
certain  business  associates  in  the  United  States,  and 
he  suspected  that  these  men  didn't  know  Charles  Bau- 
delaire from  Adam.  Possibly  he  came  across  some 
letters  of  introduction  my  uncle  had  written  out  for 
me — there  was  talk  when  I  was  in  college  of  my  mak- 
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ing  a  trip  to  America — and  changed  the  dates  on  the 
letters;  more  probably  he  found  Mr.  Nettleton's  name 
among  my  uncle's  papers,  and  wrote  a  letter  and 
forged  the  Baron's  name  to  it.  The  United  States 
was  a  new  field,  and  he  thought  he'd  like  to  see  what 
his  wits  could  win  for  him  there  as  Charles  Baude- 
laire, nephew  of  the  Baron  de  Brissac.  It  seemed  to 
him  there  wasn't  a  chance  in  a  thousand  that  I  might 
appear  on  the  scene. 

"  I  don't  know  how  many  of  the  old  gang  that  used 
to  work  at  Tours  came  over  here  with  him — this  man 
Martin,  or  Jacques  Poulard,  and  Adrienne  Fayette, 
and  I  fancy  probably  this  Madame  Gaston  Fabre,  to 
whom  the  rubies  were  addressed  in  New  York.  He 
brought  his  letters  to  Mr.  Nettleton  and  he  talked 
about  his  new  Moroccan  company  and  he  had  an  im- 
pressive manner.  He  must  have  been  a  good  actor, 
a  man  of  unusual  talents — ^what  a  shame  that  some- 
thing crooked  in  his  make-up  sent  him  wrong  from 
the  beginning!  All  this  last  part  is  only  a  guess,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that's  the  way  it  must  have 
been." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Nettleton.  "  I  did  give  him 
some  money.  But  what  a  relief  to  know  that  he 
wasn't  my  old  friend's  nephew!  I  say,  Vibert — no, 
I  mean  Baudelaire — I  can  see  something  of  the  Baron 
in  you." 
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Tudor  laughed;  and  the  others,  the  strain  of  the 
scene  somewhat  broken,  joined  in. 

Chief  Barr  grinned.  *'  I'll  say  good-morning,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen.  I'm  glad  that  other  man  wasn't 
really  Charles  Baudelaire.  This  won't  make  such  a 
noise  in  the  papers.  And  I  certainly  am  sorry,  Mrs. 
Nettleton,  that  you  had  such  a  bad  time  with  that  fel- 
low." 

He  handed  the  box  containing  the  rubies  to  Rose, 
and  with  a  comprehensive  nod  to  the  others  left  the 
room. 

*'  Miss  Fayette  was  a  pretty  clever  lady,'*  said 
Tudor.  *'  I  think  we  can  see  how  she  and  Martin 
managed  to  win  so  continually  at  cards.  There  was 
more  than  good  playing  about  it — there  was  under- 
hand work.  I  remember  a  lot  of  little  details  now 
that  I  overlooked  at  the  time.  And,  Maurice,  she  and 
Martin  must  have  fixed  up  about  the  jewels  before 
they  left  the  Masons'  last  night.  She  told  me  she  was 
going  in  town  shopping  this  morning  and  asked  if  I 
w^ouldn't  drive  her  in.  They  had  a  good  alibi,  and  it 
would  have  looked  so  natural  for  her  to  go  in  wuth 
me.  And  then,  w^hen  she  found  that  no  one  could 
leave  the  house,  w^hat  a  happy  idea  to  have  me  mail 
the  little  package  for  her !  " 

"  Poor  old  Wickham !  "  said  Vibert.  "  Then  she 
didn't  break  your  heart?  " 
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"  She  did  not !  "  was  the  positive  reply. 

Rose,  the  box  in  her  hands,  looked  up  at  Vibert. 
'*  I  feel,"  she  said  slowly,  "  as  if  I'd  done  a  great  deal 
of  harm.  To  you  especially.  I  put  you  in  danger, 
though  I  didn't  mean  to.  Suppose  you  hadn't  been 
wearing  Roubet's  hat  and  cloak!  And  if  Julie  had 
shot  him!  Oh  yes,  she  knew  he  was  a  thief;  but  it 
isn't  pleasant  to  remember  that  you  shot  any  one — 
even  a  thief.  I  know,  because  I  shot  a  man  once ;  and 
IVe  never  forgotten  it.'* 

"  But  you  didn't  kill  him.  Rose,"  Julie  interrupted. 
"  You  know  that  now.'* 

"  It's  all  cleared  up,  dear,"  said  Nettleton.  "  Don't 
let's  think  any  more  about  it." 

Rose  turned  to  her  husband.  ''  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  when  we  were  married — before  that,  in  fact. 
And  I  certainly  ought  to  have  told  you  when  Roubet 
sent  me  his  message.  There  wasn't  anything  shame- 
ful in  my  past.  But  James  Webb  and  I  were  very 
thoughtless  young  things,  and  we  did  a  great  many 
things  we  shouldn't  have  done.  And  the  friends  we 
had  in  Tours — all  except  Julie  here — were  a  bad  lot, 
though  most  of  them  were  not  quite  so  bad  as  this 
Roubet.  We — we  floated,  or  went  along  the  easiest 
way  we  could.  But  when  Evelyn  was  born,  Jim 
and  I  meant  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  And  then 
that  crowd  became  our  enemies.    I've  suffered  for  it. 
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in  recollection,  and  in  fright  these  last  months;  but 
I  don't  want  you,  Sam,  or  Evelyn  either,  to  have  to 
suffer,  too.'* 

"  They  won't.  Rose,"  said  Julie.  "  You're  the  best 
woman  I've  ever  known." 

"  And  you're  the  best  friend,"  was  the  instant  re- 
sponse. 

"  I  know  both  those  facts  are  true,"  said  Nettleton. 
"  Evelyn  and  I  are  proud  of  you  both.  And  now, 
dear,  I  insist  that  you  take  some  rest." 

Husband  and  wife  went  out  of  the  room,  and  after 
a  few  words  more  Julie  followed. 

Tudor  looked  at  his  watch.  **  My  eye!  I  had  a 
date  at  the  office  an  hour  ago !  I'll  be  toddling  along. 
Want  to  come  with  me,  Maurice?  " 

**  No,  thanks.  I'll  see  you  safely  in  your  car, 
though." 

"  Good-morning,  Miss  Webb,"  said  Tudor.  "  Ex- 
citing days,  these!  Thank  Heaven  we've  got  the 
snakes  cleaned  out  of  Cleeve  Hall!" 

"  Yes,  thank  Heaven !  "  answered  Evelyn  fervently. 
"  But  perhaps  we  ought  really  to  thank  Mr.  Vibert." 

Vibert  went  out  to  the  car  and  saw  his  friend  off. 
Then,  with  a  quickened  pulse,  he  returned  to  the 
house. 

In  the  library  he  found  Evelyn,  seated  on  the  divan, 
her  eyes  watching  the  fire  on  the  hearth. 
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"  May  I  ?  "  he  asked,  indicating  the  empty  seat  be- 
side he-r ;  and  when  she  nodded  he  sat  down.  "  What 
are  you  thinking  about?"  he  went  on.  ''Is  there 
some  point  in  this  affair  that  still  puzzles  you  ?  " 

"  I  was  feeling  sorry  that  you  and  your  uncle  the 
Baron  never  had  a  chance  to  make  up.  How  often 
he  must  have  wondered  what  had  become  of  you !  " 

''  I  behaved  abominably.  I  can  see  now  how 
thoroughly  selfish  I  was.  But — Evelyn — I'm  glad  I 
didn't  settle  down  in  Touraine." 

"  Why  ? "  she  asked  innocently.  "  You  love 
France,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  love  you.  I've  been  wanting  to  tell  you  so  for 
days,  but  I  didn't  dare."  He  took  her  hand  in  his. 
"  All  last  night  I  was  thinking " 

"  You  were  thinking  about  this  mystery,  Maurice, 
and  nothing  else — I  know  you  w^ere.  Well,  to-day 
seems  to  be  the  time  for  confession.  I — I  don't  think 
I  could  be  very  happy — if  you  went  away." 
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